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In the joint interest of our readers and ourselves we 
recommend a consideration of the subscription condi- 
tions set forth on the Publishers’ Page in this issue. 
Friends and well-wishers can render CURRENT LITERA- 
TURE most effective service by sending in lists of names 
of possible subscribers, and by co-operating in the 
formation of clubs. Reading associations and the 
Short Story clubs, now forming in all parts of the 
country, will find the two publications—CurRENT Lirt- 
ERATURE and Short Stories—furnish in quantity and 
quality the most helpful, varied, and interesting bud- 
get of reading known. Both periodicals to one or dif- 
ferent addresses $5.00 per year, and still lower in clubs. 





Literature Then and Now—Mrs. Linton—Fortnightly 

Of all forms of fiction, the sensational demands the 
most careful treatment. There is but one step from 
the sublime to the ridiculous, and to the sublime may 
be added the horrible, the eerie, the blood-curdling, 
the sensational. That step is no wider than the bridge, 
itself no thicker than a hair, over which the true be- 
liever passes on his way to heaven, with the pit yawn- 
ing below. And just as many a peccant soul trips, 
stumbles, and falls, so do the sensational writers pass 
over the narrow line and plunge headlong into bathos. 
It becomes a trick as mechanical as the pea and the 
thimble, and is no longer a weird vision filling the imag- 
ination unbidden. It is pumped up; it does not flow 
naturally. It is a ghost made out of a turnip and a 
white sheet thrown about a hop-pole; it is not the silent 
spectre stealing between you and the moonlight—the 
formless horror that, like another Gorgon’s head, 
turns your very heart to stone. Murder and mystery 
and the wild phantasies of that region which is neither 
earth nor sky; tales of those peoples where the men 
are magicians, and the women are superhuman in in- 
sight and understanding; crimes which have no name, 
and sorrows which have no human source; the annals 
of Scotland Yard, and the experiences of Bedlam, have 
all been ransacked and exhausted, and nothing is now 
left for the later hands but the barren gleaning of 
well-harvested fields and the jags and rags of worn-out 
garments. Sensationalism is played out, and the 
“shilling shocker” has run its course. But among all 
this chaff and rubbish we every now and then light on 
a bit of real gold—as in that wonderful piece of work, 


A Village Tragedy, one of the strongest as well as 
one of the most subtle stories of these later days, For 
the most part, however, our fiction is not epoch-mak- 
ing; and the mantles of Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, 
and George Eliot, still flutter above’our heads, covering 
no man’s shoulders. Some younger writers are forging 
ahead, and one in especial has found his way to the 
front—heartily welcome for the power and originality 
that he shows. If we are not up to the highest mark 
in fiction, neither are we in one class of poems. We 
have idyls and dramas, and splendid concerted pieces 
like grand orchestral music, but we have no new songs 
which stir the nation’s heart. Our music-hall songs, 
like our drawing-room ditties, are beneath contempt 
and need not be spoken of. What we want are strong, 
stirring, wholesome songs, such as Dibdin wrote— 
songs which go down to the very roots of patriotism, 
and help, even more than set orations, to keep men 
faithful to law and country. In this day of universal 
disintegration and the supremacy of fads, there are so 
many who would sacrifice the good of the country— 
the integrity of the empire—to some impracticable 
theory that looks like godly justice on paper, yet would 
be cruel wrong in practice. And we want keying 
up again to the one central duty—the one passionate 
devotion—the patriotic love ef Englishmen for Eng- 
land. Let them sneer as they will, these milk-and- 
water faddists, at the Jingo sentiment. The Jingo 
song was a godsend, and struck the right chord boldly 
and truly. We want more of the same character if on 
another topic. The times are ripe, the work is waiting 
to be done, and a new Dibdin would be of priceless 
value. This, too, would be a return of the Now to the 
Then, and one which would do more public good than 
even the fitting of Scott’s mantle or the gift of Thack- 
eray’s. ‘The songs of a nation both show more and 
sink deeper than would seem at first sight. "The minds 
which appreciated Drink to Me only with Thine Eyes, 
and Bid Me to Live and I will Live, were of a differ- 
ent cast and mould in all concerning love, than are 
those which find pleasure in luscious insipidity or 
sensual vulgarity. Dibdin’s songs roused quite differ- 
ent feelings from those wh'ch are touched by Tommy, 
make Room for your Uncle, or A Pair of Lovely 
Black Eyes; and the fact that patriotic songs are 
seemingly dead and done with is, in itself a revelation 
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of public feeling. All that used to be patriotism seems 
to have gone into a slashing kind of religiosity, where 
heaven replaces the country, and the devil swallows 
up all the other enemies. The effect of these songs 
and hymns on the congregations.is a measure of what 
might be done by a little manly vigor and working 
patriotism. In every direction we come to the same 
patent fact—the need of reorganization in literature. 
There are too many writers because some of them are 
so ineffably weak and bad. There is too little good 
work of real sound scholarship, and too much worth- 
less froth—bright, sparkling, iridescent, what you 
will—but only froth when all is said that can be said 
of it. Writers themselves have lost their old self- 
respecting quiet dignity. They are no longer the 
representatives of the grand old philosophers, think- 
ing before they spoke, and learning before they taught; 
the majority of them are mere market-hucksters 
selling their wares to the highest bidder—cheap- 
jacks advertising themselves by patter and clatter— 
members of a ring which bolsters up those who are 
affiliated, and boycotts those who are not, irrespective 
of the worth of the work done. With the creation of 
the interviewer, reticence on the one side is destroyed 
—on the other, honor goes by the board. What is not 
given in one form is filched in another; and he who 
refuses to be drawn is thrawed independently, and 
has to submit to his fate willing or unwilling. The 
public does not read unless it can run as it reads. A 
book is boiled down to a review, and the review is con- 
densed into a newspaper article. Three lines vf small 
print discuss and dismiss a work that is the outcome 
of a life’s study, and those three lines are written by a 
man who does not know the very alphabet of the sub- 
ject. Save in one or two noteworthy exceptions, where 
the editor, himself a scholar, knows how to choose his 
contributors, young lions are fatuously credited with 
literary, scientific, political, and artistic omniscience; 
and the general-utility man, who knows absolutely 
nothing from the root-work, weaves the crowns or lays 
on the lash as the fancy takes him, or as he is the friend 
of a friend of the author’s, or the reverse. Compare 
one of these smart young men with the erudite scholars 
of the past generation—the men whose work was as 
close and perfect as a bit of Japanese enamel—who 
have chapter and verse for every assertion, and could 
put their fingers on references and quotations of which 
our modern young lion knows about as much as he 
does of Chinese—and then measure the distance of 
the downward step that literature has made. What 
was once solid heart-of-oak is now the flimsiest veneer. 
What was once mastery of the whole subject is now a 
quick study, a book of well-chosen extracts, and a 
serviceable memory when called on. That which was 
once a grave and an honorable profession has now de- 
generated into a noisy, pushing, self-advertising trade; 
and he who would teach is not always abreast of those 
whom he undertakes to instruct. The classics are dis- 
carded for personal gossip; the continuity to be found 
in history runs into the sand out of which a new politi- 
cal fad is built; the human nature which has never 
varied in essence from the earliest times up to now is 
glibly supposed to be undergoing a transformation 
which will enable men to stand on their heads and talk 
with their heels; the golden apple has become the 
purry pome, and the democratic wave has covered 
the garden of the Hesperides with mud and slime. 
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Literature is not the honorable profession it was wher 
practised by the learned gentlemen of the past genera- 
tion, and it does not confer the same dignity—because 
the standard of self-respect has fallen like the standard 
of qualifications—because Dulcamara has displaced 
Bacon, and sad it is, but it must in all truth be said, Dr. 
Marigold is the best representative of a philosopher the 
rank and file of modern literature can show. 


A Caucus of Authors—T. W. Higginson—The Independent 

The disappointing title of Mr. George Bainton’s re- 
cent book, The Art of Authorship (a volume of con- 
tributions by literary men on their methods of work), 
has blinded some critics to its true value; it is as if 
some one had announced a treatise on the art of act- 
ing, and given only a few stray reminiscences or sug- 
gestions from each of a hundred different actors. But 
if we view the book as it is—a collection or bits of au- 
tobiography or criticism from a larger number of authors 
than ever came consciously together in one volume 
before—the case is very different and the value very 
great. Autobiography has this unique value, that it is 
the only form of writing in which the writer must re- 
veal himself. If he tries to paint himself as he is, he 
succeeds; if he tries to conceal himself, he reveals 
himself more inexorably; truth is of course truth, and 
the attempts at falsehood end in profounder truth. 
No writer has tried to picture himself completely— 
—but each gives us something. If that something be 
already well known, we at least know it on better au- 
thority henceforward; if it be a bit of new information 
—as when Sir Edwin Arnold implies that his own style 
is simple, and Mr. Edgar Fawcett that his own way of 
writing is impersonal—it is all the more valuable on 
that account. Noone can read the book, I should 
say, without deriving the impression that authors are, 
on the whole, an exceedingly sincere and even trans- 
parent class of persons. The whole number of authors 
here represented is 178, of whom 134 are English, 39 
American, 3 French, 1 Dutch, and 1 Hungarian. When 
we consider that the book itself was prepared in Eng- 
land, the large number of American authors is rather a 
surprise ; and though doubtless many of them are almost 
or quite unknown to English readers, it is strikingly 
true, on the other hand, that many of the English are 
quite unknown in America. I have been for many 
years a tolerably omnivorous reader, yet there are no 
less than twenty-five of Mr. Bainton’s correspondents 
whose names were before unknown to me. But there 
is a delightful equality of platform in such a collection; 
and some of those whose claims to admission seem the 
most dubious, have evidently no such personal misgiv- 
ings, and would feel that their ignorant non-readers 
were the people who had the worst of it. 

‘* How many are there who ne’er heard the name 
Of Milton or of Sidney, or their books ; 
And yet brave fellows, and presume of fame 
And think to bear down all the world with looks.” 

Thus Miss Marie Corelli, aged twenty-four, who owes, 
she says, “absolutely nothing to systematic training,” 
describes the easy way in which she glided into fame. 
“In order to disburden my mind of certain thoughts 
which labored for utterance, I produced A Romance 
of Two Worlds, my first book, which met with instant 
success, much to my own astonishment and pleasure. 
Encouraged thus, I followed up the Rorhance, by Ven- 
detta, and Thelma; and I am now busily-engaged on 
my fourth book.” It is very likely that many a young 
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lady, whose mind is burdened with thoughts that labor 
for utterance, will be tempted into novel-writing by the 
easy success of Miss Corelli, although the latter does 
indeed end by cautioning others not to follow in her 
path. She also makes the melancholy statement that 
“most of the authors” with whom she has come in 
contact “are dissatisfied, and insatiate for money,” a 
mood which can hardly be attributed to American 
writers as a class, I trust, although the supposed ex- 
igencies of the copyright discussion have indeed brought 
out a good deal of talk that looks in that direction. 
That there is much of this same idle talk in England 
is evident from the frequent assertion of these English 
writers, that nothing but stories now find a market; as 
when Mr. S. Baring-Gould says that his natural taste is 
for history, but that he has “been driven to take to 
fiction,” because “fiction alone pays; or when Mr. 
G. A. Henty writes: “ My advice to boys who want to 
become authors would be this: Write a story and get 
some person in whose judgment you have confidence, 
to give you his opinion frankly whether there is any 
promise in it. If he says no, give up the thing alto- 
gether.’ His evident assumption is that authorship 
means stories, and that unless a young aspirant can 
look forward to producing The Boy Knight; a Tale 
of the Crusades, the path of authorship is not for him. 
It is interesting to observe the few points in which 
these various witnesses seem to be in accord. The 
only sign of promise which I have ever been able to 
observe in connection with young authors—a vast early 
appetite for books—is mentioned again and again by 
these writers; and many seem to have had that felicity 
indicated by Dr. Holmes as being of all things most 
desirable, the having “tumbled about in a library” in 
childhood. Many speak of the aid and guidance, or 
example, of parents; and this seems to have come 
quite as often—contrary to the common impression— 
from the father as from the mother. Miss Phelps, 
Miss Yonge, Mrs. Ritchie, Professor Dowden, Her- 
man Merivale, Miss Jewett, and Dr. E. E. Hale, speak 
of their fathers in this connection, and Stedman, Hare, 
Crawford, Shorthouse, Lathrop, Edna Lyall, and Mrs. 
Cooke, pay special tribute to the influence of a mother, 
or, in one case, a grandmother. Several include both 
parents in their expression of gratitude—Browning 
conspicuously; but after all it is to books, not men or 
women, that these bookmakers pay the greatest tribute 
of gratitude. Those most often quoted among recent 
authors, or mentioned as influential in moulding the 
style of other writers, are Ruskin, Cardinal Newman, 
and our own Emerson. Against these no protest is 
made, but it is noticeable that while many express 
gratitude to Macaulay, and others to Addison, yet 
some express an opinion quite contrary to this; as 
when Oswald Crawford miidly protests against Addi- 
son; and Aubrey de Vere cannot sympathize with the 
liking for Macaulay. George Meredith, whose opin- 
ions are perhaps the keenest and most discriminating 
in the book, speaks admirably of Addison, calling him 
“pellucid,” but pointing out that “this Addisonian 
style can run only in the bounds of a book; it cannot 
be largely allusive or guardedly imaginative.” He 
adds well that Hawthorne at his best, as in some 
Italian pictures, has “an unrivalled penetrative deli- 
cacy.”” The editor himself—while ready to praise each 


of his dramatis persona, places “the incomparable 
John Ruskin” at the head of living English authors, 
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with Froude as a close second, a preference which no 
one else in the book distinctly shares. As regards the 
study of other languages than English, while several 
writers favor the classics, several distinctly disown them. 
Mr. G. A. Henty, not one of the highest authorities, 
points out that “scarcely one of the prominent novel- 
ists of the day is a University man, and women who 
know nothing about the classics are as good writers 
of fiction as men are.” On the other hand, Mr. 
Marion Crawford tells us that he has “learned most 
of the languages of Europe,” and has “read much in 
them all,”’ but that he reads a few pages of Latin and 
Greek every day. McCarthy, Lang, and Kinglake, 
attribute to the classics their best education; while 
George Meredith here again says the best thing, when 
he says to the critic or teacher: “Explain that we 
have, besides a Saxon, a Latin tongue in our English, 
and indicate where each is to be employed and the 
subjects which may unite them; as, for example, in 
the wonderful sweep of a sentence of Milton, from 
whose forge Gibbon got his inferior hammer.” He 
also adds: “Bid your young people study the best 
French masters,” a standard which surprises one who 
considers the ruggedness and difficulty of Mr. Mere- 
dith’s own style; just as Miss Rossetti surprises us by 
saying that her brother had never visited Italy, and 
that his Italian was literary rather than colloquial. 
When we consult Mr. Bainton’s few French witnesses 
as to their own standard of training, we find them con- 
tradicting one another as freely as the Englishmen or 
the Americans; M. Taine saying “the men of my time 
in France have all received a special training with a 
view to style,” while M. Renan assures us that “ good 
training of the mind is the only school of good style; 
wanting that, you have only rhetoric and bad taste.” 





Historical Fiction-—-Prof. Wm. F. Allen—Unitarian Review 

The historical novel has become a recognized branch 
of literature; it meets a want; it is not likely to disap- 
pear. The historical novel is, it must be confessed, a 
hybrid, being at once history and fiction, dealing both 
with real events and with imaginary personages and 
occurrences. If historical fiction has any place at all, 
it is as “diluting the wine of literature with the water 
of instructive facts.” It is therefore from the point of 
view not of fiction, but of history, that we are to ex- 
amine the subject, to determine whether fiction may 
properly be made the medium for historical instruction, 
and, if so, of what nature and within what limitations. 
For what purpose do we study history at all? I do 
not ask whether the study of history is beneficial; that 
we may take for granted; nor what benefits we may 
derive from it. Assuming that the study of history is 
beneficial, let us turn to the question, What historical 
facts or classes of facts are important to know? The 
outline of events—dates, dynastic changes, decisive 
battles, wars of conquest, rise and fall of empires— 
must be learned as history; fiction can have nothing 
to do with the systematic study. of these. But, when 
we have learned these, what, after all, do we possess ? 
Only a skeleton, to be clothed with the flesh and blood 
of history. These facts have no more value in them- 
selves than the names and positions of the stars to one 
who has no knowledge of the constitution and move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies; or the minute descrip- 
tion of every variety of beetle or lichen, apart from the 
laws of growth and classification. Except for the grati- 
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fication of intellectual curiosity, enabling us to under- 
stand the allusions in literature to historical names 
and events, the value of historical study consists en- 
tirely in two things: first, it teaches the relations of 
cause and effect as they are exemplified in the work- 
ing of historical forces, the interplay of human passions 
and interests; secondly, it introduces us to the life of a 
past generation, so that its thoughts, its emotions, its 
habits, its concerns, may in a measure become as real 
to us as that of the age in which we live and the people 
whom we meet every day. These we may well call 
the philosophical and the picturesque aspects of history ; 
and I do not know of any other benefit conferred by 
historical study. No historical fact is of any value ex- 
cept so far as it helps us to understand human nature 
or the working of historic forces. Now, the first of 
these, the study of historical causes and effects, lies 
out of the range of historical fiction as completely as 
is the case with the systematic study of events. Both 
of these—events and their interpretation—-may come 
incidentally into historical fiction, but only inciden- 
tally. The methods are totally different. These sub- 
jects, especially the relations of cause and effect, must 
be treated with a certain degree of abstraction, and 
almost wholly by analysis; but fiction, so far as it 
is skilful, avoids abstractions, eschews analysis. Its 
method is synthetic and concrete, and whatever use 
we can make of it in historical instruction must be by 
concrete and synthetic representations. It is plain 
that this concrete method of fiction is exactly adapted 
to the second of the two objects specified, the pictur- 
esque aspect of history, the delineations of life and so- 
ciety. But what I want especially to point out is that 
this is what formal instruction in history, or formal 
historical treatises, cannot do. Nothing is so dreary and 
devoid of life as chapters on life and manners; they 
may have some scientific value, like the dried speci- 
mens in a herbarium, but no reacer or student can de- 
rive from them any real, vital notion of how the people 
of a by-gone epoch lived, how they felt, and what they 
thought. The literary men, statesmen, and philoso- 
phers whose works have survived from earlier times 
and make up the body of literature, all lived in a world 
of their own; they have handed down to us a record 
of their generation which is concerned merely with the 
higher and more subtle aspects of its life. In this they 
have done rightly. We would not have had A&schy- 
lus, Thucydides, Lucretius, Horace, Dante, Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, and Milton, follow a different path 
from that which they chose. Any realistic picture 
of their times which they could have given us 
would have been at the sacrifice of what the world 
values incomparably more highly. But the present 
age, with its humanitarian sympathies, demands some- 
thing in addition to this. It does not undervalue 
4Eschylus, Dante, and Milton; but, just as by the side 
of Tennyson and Browning there is room for Dickens, 
Thackeray, and George Eliot, so we crave, as supple- 
mentary to the lofty idealism of the great creative 
minds of literature, something which shall bring before 
us the men and women for whom these great works 
were composed. It is for lack of this that these past 
ages have so little reality for us. The characters of 
history appear to us always in their stage attitudes; the 
king perpetually wears a crown and sits upon a throne; 
the orator is perpetually clad in a toga, and haranguing 
the senate; the general is presented to our imagination 
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only as drawing up his army in a triple line of battle 
and bringing up his reserves. We could almost count 
upon our fingers the works, prior to the eighteenth 
century, which present a vivid contemporaneous pic- 
ture of their age on any considerable scale. The great- 
est lover of historical novels will admit that there would 
be no place for them in literature if by-gone genera- 
tions had left behind them such pictures of their own 
society as the novelists of the present day are prepar- 
ing for the generatiors which will come after us. In- 
stead of this we have for the most part only such par- 
tial and occasional materials as I have described, out of 
which we may, more or less skilfully, fashion pictures 
for ourselves. The novel is a modern branch of liter- 
ature. Except for a very few doubtful examples, it 
does not go back beyond the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century. The student of the eighteenth cen- 
tury can go, for a truthful, if one-sided, delineation, to 
Defoe, Fielding, Smollet, Richardson, and Madame 
d’Arblay, just as he who wishes a picture of Russian 
life at the present day goes to Torguéneff and Tolstoi; 
but, for any period before the eighteenth century, 
therefore, and for the most part jor the eighteenth 
century itself, we must have recourse to historical fic- 
tion if we wish to get behind the scenes, come in di- 
rect contact with the men and women of the time, and 
understand them somewhat as we understand those of 
our own time. Historical fiction has therefore a large 
and important field to itself, a field which it is not pos- 
sible should be occupied by any other branch of liter- 
ature. Its work is hardly inferior in value, if well done, 
to that of genuine history; for it affords that insight 
into the human mind, that acquaintance with the spirit 
of the age, without which the most minute knowledge 
is on'y a bundle of dry and meaningless facts. 





Literary Pathology—From the Philadelphia Times 

In the University Medical, School there is a prize 
offered every year to the member of the graduating 
class who shall present the best record of anomalies 
found in the anatomical rooms. Inthe modern school 
of literature the prizes are competed for in a similar 
line of research. The field of study of the contem- 
porary novelist is in the mental dissecting-room, and 
what he cares most to record is not the normal struc- 
ture of human character, but the anomalies that may 
be observed in a minute examination of social pathol- 
ogy. The novelists who dealt with healthy men and 
women, with natural passions and with aims and mo- 
tives of at least average dignity and honesty, are quite 
old-fashioned now. We are supposed to know all 
about the normal types of character, and the novelists 
regard them with something like contempt. The nov- 
elists have turned to pathology, like the medical stu- 
dents. “They that” are well need no physician, but 
they that are sick; and the novelists have discovered 
that we are all sick and greatly in need of their services, 
not for delight or edification, but for discipline and 
warning. The Frenchmen, the whole clever group of 
them, are all deep in the study of diseased character. 
The Spanish novelists have developed a marvellous 
skill in the delineation of morbid anatomy. Our new- 
found friend, Mr. Ibsen, gives us a series of records of 
hereditary crime and moral tuberculosis, and our older 
friend, Count Tolstoi, has advanced from the portrayal 
of natural men and women to the record of anomalies. 
Even Mr. Howells has gone in for mental pathology. 
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The bulk of contemporary fiction is, like the graduating 
theses of the young physicians, the product of the 
anatomical rooms. It is all well enough to stimulate 
pathological research among the medical students. 
That is what they are there for. But why should we 
give all the prizes in literature for the record of anoma- 
lies? For there can be no doubt that while this patho- 
logical tendency is a natural expression of the spirit of 
the time, it is immensely stimulated by the prizes of 
newspaper notoriety and fashionable favor. The big 
men, the real pathologists, who have something to say, 
would say it anyhow. It is the little fellows, the ambi- 
tious pupils, that produce such weariness, and for these 
the fashionable “ critics,’ who offer a prize of tem- 
porary fame tothe most dismal, are largely responsible. 





The Mood of an Age—The New Orleans Picayune 

A book may fail of popularity because its public is 
dead or is as yet unborn. From time to time some 
new book produces an immediate, wide-spread, and ap- 
parently profound impression, and within one decade 
loses its power to charm attention. The world grows 
old after the manner of an individual human being 
passing from childhood to age. It does not, indeed, 
approach senility; but it advances from one stage of 
maturity to another, and ever and anon changes its 
point of view. It cannot go back to its infancy or its 
youth, and, therefore, though it continually adds fresh 
stores to its learning, and cultivates faculties of mind 
that were long left in comparative idleness, it loses 
something of that special capacity of which it was most 
intensely conscious in its earliest history. A Homer 
and a Dante are alike impossible in our time. This is 
at least in part the reason that the classics are so largely 
condemned to “ the dust and silence of the upper shelf.” 
The taste and the ability have gone together. A high 
degree of culture is demanded for the recovery of the 
ancient and the medieval standpoints in art and let- 
ters. A thing of beauty is, no doubt, a joy forever; 
but the fascination of the works of a distant age is not 
a little dependent upon sympathy with the sentiments 
which inspired them and intimacy with the conditions 
which gave them long ago the effect of a direct and 
contemporaneous appeal. Again, like the individual 
human being, the world has its passing humors and 
moods. We cannot always understand either the 
laughter or the tears of our forefathers. We smile 
down on them from what seems to us an elevation of 
superior wisdom; but it may be, could they revisit 
“the glimpses of the moon,” that they would view with 
equal disdain the absurdity of their puerile descend- 
ants. Each age is afflicted with its own self-conceit, 
and its folly furnishes food for the philosophy and the 
merriment of the future. It has, moreover, its grow- 
ing pains, which must be felt to be taken with due 
seriousness. A striking illustration of this reflection 
may be found in The Sorrows of Werter—a book which 
profoundly disturbed the troubled heart of Europe on 
the eve of a great revolution. It is now a dull book 
to everybody but the curious student of literature and 
the philosopher of history; but its popularity was for 
awhile unbounded. We are told that it “made the 
round of the world and penetrated even to China. 
The Werter fever wrung the heart of men and women 
with imaginary sorrows; floods of tears were shed; 
young men dressed in blue coats and yellow breeches 
shot themselves with Werter in their hands.” What 
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was there in the book to produce this prodigious effect? 
It is simply the story of a cultivated, sentimental young 
man who killed himself because he could not endure 
the torture of his love for the wife of another. The 
young man himself is not specially interesting. When 
he is introduced to us he is already in retreat from a 
former passion. He reads Homer under the trees, 
makes acquaintance with the rustics of his neighbor- 
hood, and writes frequent letters to a much-enduring 
friend—letters detailing the small incidents of his daily 
life, describing the changing moods of his mind, and 
abounding with philosophic reflections and generaliza- 
tions upon the conduct of life of a by no means start- 
ling originality or profundity. He says, for instance: 
“His life will not admit of equality; but surely that 
man who thinks he derives consequence and respect 
from keeping others at a distance is as base as the 
coward who shuns the enemy for fear of an attack.” 
And then, by way of illustrating his own freedom from 
that sort of weakness, he relates the following incident: 
“One day that I visited the fountain I perceived a 
young woman on the lowest step, with her pail beside 
her, anxiously waiting for the assistance of one of her 
companions to place it on her head. Immediately I 
accosted her: ‘Give me leave, my dear, to help it on.” 
She blushed and modestly replied: ‘Oh, no, sir;’ but I 
waived all ceremony and helped her to lift the pail. 
she thanked me with a smile, and I was amply re- 
warded with the pleasure I received.” The narrative 
—what there is of it—moves very slowly. There is 
nothing intricate in the plot. None of the characters 
are far removed above the level of the commonplace. 
The reader wades through ten letters before Charlotte, 
who is to inspire the fatal passion, appears on the 
scene: “ Having crossed the court which leads to this 
retired habitation, I ascended some steps, and entering 
the hall, beheld six sweet children (the eldest about 
eleven, and the youngest about two years old), all frisk- 
ing round a young lady of middling stature but most 
elegant form, dressed in a plain white gown, with pale- 
pink ribbons. She had a loaf in her hand, and was 
cutting bread for the little ones, giving them all pro- 
portional pieces, in the most graceful and affectionate 
manner.” The rest is all plain sailing downward. 
Charlotte is engaged, and Werter is informed of the 
fact; but he plays around the flame with all the fatuity 
of the proverbial candle-moth. In the twenty-eighth 
letter we are told of Albert's arrival— Albert, who is to 
marry Charlotte. He is a very amiable person, who 
sees no danger in the ardor of Werter’s friendship for 
his lady love. After a long struggle with himself the 
latter finally yields to the promptings of prudence, and 
finds employment elsewhere. His new situation is, on 
various accounts, distasteful to him. He cannot be 
happy anywhere away from Charlotte, whose nuptials 
have in the mean time been consummated with Albert. 
He returns, is received with sisterly warmth, and is by 
turn foolishly ecstatic and insanely miserable. Char- 
lotte at last discovers the true state of his heart, and 
Albert suspects it. Charlotte pities him too much to 
drive him away, and Albert displays some natural jeal- 
ousy. Werter foresees the mischief his persistent pres- 
ence is about to work in a happy household, but rather 
than live beyond the light of the loved one’s eyes he 
resolves to die. That is all. “Albert's distress and 
Charlotte’s melancholy situation can be better con- 
ceived than here described. The funeral was con- 
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ducted with much solemnity but little parade. The 
mourning of Albert was sincere, and that of Charlotte 
truly sorrowful. The body was attended to the grave 
by the old steward and his sons, who, with unaffected 
grief, regretted the loss of so worthy a man!” Mor- 
bid and unlawful love is now common enough, even 
trite, in fiction; and suicide is quite an ordinary dé- 
nouement. What is there in The Sorrows of Werter 
to account for its exceptional influence over the gener- 
ation which first read it? Carlyle makes this answer: 
“That nameless unrest, the blind struggle of a soul in 
bondage, that high and longing discontent which was 
agitating every bosom, had driven Goethe almost to 
despair. All felt it; he alone could give it voice... . 
Werter is but the cry of that dim, rooted pain under 
which all thoughtful men of a certain age were lan- 
guishing; it paints the misery, it passionately utters the 
complaint; and heart and voice all over Europe loudly 
and at once respond to it.” Werter might have lived 
his life had he not loved in vain or not loved at all; 
but in his defeat he was left with nothing to turn to. 
Germany had just then no world of action for young 
men, and its philosophy had left them groping in a 
realm of shadows. The heart of youth was divided 
between vague ideals and the spectres of doubt, and 
found expression in an impotent sentimentalism. 
Werter was, we suppose, a typical person—something 
real in the fiction of that day. The young Goethe 
painted in him his own picture; but it was Goethe’s 
habit to free his mind with a flow of ink. He thought 
of suicide, wrote, and put the thought away. But it is 
still very difficult to understand how such a book could 
have been so powerfully felt all over Europe. 





Unmanliness in Modern Literature—Pall Mall Gazette 

“Mr. Hall Caine,” I said, as I sat with the author 
of The Bondman, on the side of a Cumbrian fell, “ have 
you read Grant Allen’s recent outburst in The Speaker 
against the bloodthirstiness of the taste of the English 
people in literature, art, and‘drama? He asserts that 
they require all they see and read to be filled with 
blood; they love, like Toddie of immortal memory, 
that everything shall be ‘all bluggy.’ What do you 
think ?” “Oh, yes,” said Mr. Caine, “‘I read Grant 
A len, but I do not agree either with him or his critics. 
They rose in wrath and pointed to notable novelists in 
whom there was said to be no such passion for blood. 
Well, the very names they used convicted them, and 
they ignored several of the most ;opular. But why 
should not literature be bloodthirsty ? What is the 
offence ? Scott, Richardson, Fielding, all the great 
literature of the past, has been so. Remember this: 
when the taste in fiction is not for blood it is nearly 
always for something worse—sensuality. Which of the 
two is the more unwholesome—which would we wish 
most to repudiate—the sensuality of France and its 
literature, or the noble bloodthirstiness of the old 
Sagas, of the Greeks, of our heroic English? Look 
around and see what is going on in English art, litera- 
ture, drama. Instead of too much blood there is too 
little, if that is the alternative for lust. It is always 
lust now. Take the drama, and look at the pieces 
going. The Village Priest turns on a base alliance. 
In The Man’s Shadow, the pivot is that one o° the two 
husbands thinks his wife is disloyal with his bosom 
friend. These plays of French origin are nearly always 
sheer stories of lust. Perhaps you say, ‘To the pure 
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all things,’ etc. Wretched cant, sir, in this connection! 
There is at least something virile and manly in blood- 
thirstiness, there is nothing but what is basest and 
cruellest and meanest in sensuality. Look at The 
Dead Heart, La Tosca, Partners, The Profligate, a 
noble play—but still lust, lust, lust. The whole scope 
and scheme, aim and direction of French literature in 
nearly every new novel that makes itself felt is toward 
lust—Zola, Daudet, Paul Bourget, Flaubert, the Gon- 
courts. English literature is a thousand times purer, 
and its purest part is that which is most bloodthirsty. 
There is blood enough in Lorna Doone, and yet the 
book is purity itself. The Master of Ballantrae is also 
bloody, but pure. Black’s best book, Macleod of Dare, 
ends with murder and suicide. When you come to 
modern English books with no blood in them, they are 
often either insipid or impure. I never pick up the 
reviews without finding that the plots of more than 
half the new novels turn on illicit love. This running 
away from blood is am effeminate thing. There is too 
little blood flowing nowadays through English litera- 
ture. And this I take to be a sign of the effeminate 
spirit of the times. It shows itself in the worship of 
such a man as Shelley—not, of course, Shelley the 
poet, but Shelley the man—and yet Ouida and Grant 
Allen are brave enough to tell us that any woman 
would have been honored if Shelley had made her his 
mistress or trodden her under his feet. They say, in 
effect, “ Would it not be a distinction to be seduced by 
Goethe ?” This utter unmanliness makes one sick. 
It reminds me of the story of the little Italian coxcomb 
who used to introduce his wife as ‘a past mistress of 
the celebrated Lord Byron.’ The temper of mind of 
that little man was laughed at fifty years ago, but now 
it seems to be imitated. It has come to be thought 
that a man of genius can make other claims upon his 
fellow-creatures than are proper to men of the world. 
Goodness knows, I am no stickler for conventions, but 
I do say that a man of genius should be required to 
behave as other men behave, or else be kicked. For 
pity’s sake, let us banish this effeminacy which’ leads 
to so much silly talk and silly writing—this glorifieation 
of the sexless side of Shelley's character, and the un- 
manly side of Goethe’s.” “ But,” I urged, “do you not 
think that to a certain extent women writers are to 
blame for this sort of thing ? They seem to me to be 
the greatest offenders.” To which Mr. Caine replied: 
“Certainly they are. The woman author is a thing of 
our own generation. There have been Fanny Burney, 
and Mrs. Radcliffe, and Lady Blessington, in times 
past, who wrote and published, but they did not 
make it the regular business of life. Well, when 
women became professional litérateurs they had to do 
what they could, not always what they would, and their 
experiences did not include adventures, fights, battles, 
duels; in short, they knew nothing of blood and could 
write nothing about it. What they did know, if they 
were healthy-minded women, was what Jane Austen 
knew—the manners, whims, eccentricities of polite so- 
ciety. If they were women of unhealthy instincts, what 
they knew were the secret and base complications of 
sexual passion. Is it not a common remark that half 
the books which deal, not with struggles leading to 
blood, but with base passions, are written by women? 
Even Charlotte Bronté, a woman who was half a man 
in the temper of her mind and character—evem,her 
chief book turns on this theme. Jane Eyre is a story, 
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magnificently told, of one of the meanest, basest, ugli- 
est complications it is possible to think of. There you 
have perhaps the noblest and finest example of what a 
woman with her necessarily limited experience of life 
could do. But the more unworthy of her imitators, 
who could not imagine such a complication as the spir- 
itual tragedy of Jane’s own life, and could only invent 
the squalid relation of Rochester and his mad wife, 
have gone on producing out of evil experience these 
base amours. Of course, I am not taking into account 
the pure and noble books on religious themes written 
by women of healthy instincts—I am speaking of 
novels of passion.” ‘“ Would you leave out all refer- 
ence to this side of experience ? Surely it would be 
impossible to a novelist not to deal with so deep a 
tragedy of human life.” ‘‘ Quite so, but half the writing 
people seem to deal with nothing else nowadays. I 
agree very largely with Tolstoi, in his Kreutzer Sonata, 
and hold that the love-passion, both on its spiritual 
and on its sensual sides, is exalted by modern writers 
to such undue importance that it seems to consume 
the best energies of man. If we believe the novels 
and plays of the time, there is next to nothing in life 
but love, and next to nothing in love but lust. Love 
is a part, not the whole, of life. But it so dominates 
literature now that if it was forbidden to dramatists and 
novelists to touch upon the illicit side of love, nearly 
all the theatres would be closed and not a hundredth 
part of the novels would be written. Our time of pro- 
longed peace has something to be charged with in this 
relation. Ina peaceful age the true virility of men 
seems to be drained away. The placid unhealthiness 
of peace nearly always reacts injuriously on literature. 
No, I say, if literature must either be ‘ bluggy’ or sen- 
sual, then ‘ Long life to Bloodthirstiness!’” 





Heredity and Taste—The New York Commercial Advertiser 

The lover of literature often asks: “ Why is it that 
no.one nowadays writes in the incisive style of Shake- 
speare? Why is it that with all our advance in knowl- 
edge we cannot give forth those home-thrusts of truth, 
those great but simple and telling utterances which ap- 
peal so forcibly to every man and woman ?” Perhaps 
the enormous influence of heredity may have more to 
do with the answer to this problem than we are apt to 
suppose. It is hard to believe that anything is needed 
beyond intrinsic excellence to account for the charm 
of certain trite phrases. Trite? Yes, that little word 
lets slip a secret. Many a gem looks rough and ugly 
enough unpolished. Many a common stone looks like 
a glowing gem when treated with the emery wheel. 
Trite means rubbed, and a trite saying is often one 
which has been rubbed till it literally shines. There 
are some beautiful stone implements—relics of a by- 
gone age—which undoubtedly took generations to 
shape and perfect. Hard as adamant, the jade spear- 
head was passed on, a treasured heirloom, from father 
to son, till after life-long polishings it acquired an edge 
which generations of use and after-ages of disuse could 
not wear away. Let us see if it is not possible that 
some of our great heirlooms, ehipped out from the rock 
of truth, have not been also shaped somewhat thus. 
If, indeed, it should be so, if our literary predilections 
are formed by heredity, it must needs be difficult to 
prove the fact, for our very minds (with which we must 
investigate the problems) will, of necessity, be biassed 
and fettered by our ancestry, and it will be hard to 
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see, except through the spectacles with which we are 
born. And yet this difficulty is not insuperable; we 
shall be able to get, at least, hints of a solution. Has 
it never occurred to the reader as remarkable, that with 
all our deep admiration of Shakespeare, the whole world 
is in doubt whether, after all, some of the plays bound 
up among his works were of his authorship? Some 
certainly are not, yet we have not discovered the fact 
by judgment of their intrinsic merits, but by historical 
evidence. And what is still more singular, in some of 
the spurious plays occur passages which are just of 
that incisive, home-thrusting character spoken of above. 
“She is a woman, therefore to be won ”’—why is it that 
none but a Shakespeare could write that quotable 
line? Why, indeed? for it is none of Shakespesv’s, 
after all! Whole generations of our ancestors have 
read and re-read such lines as this popular one, and 
their minds have moulded themselves to the thoughts 
and the forms of expression till the words have come 
to fit our mental organization, like a glove. Translate 
them into Choctaw Indian and the Choctaw would 
look in vain for the charm that we Europeans discern 
so readily. His ancestry has bent his tastes—if liter- 
ary taste he has—in quite another direction. Abun- 
dant instances evidencing the same origin of taste are 
manifest when we take up the Scriptures, which even 
more than the works of Shakespeare have been the 
rock round which generations of human minds have 
clustered and shaped themselves. What words are 
more cherished than Job’s great utterance, so familiar 
in the burial service: “Though after my skin worms 
destroy this body, yet in my flesh shall I see God” ? 
Who of these degenerate days could equal, we think, 
so majestic an exclamation? And yet Job said nothing 
of the kind, as the italics in our authorized version 
clearly show. The revised version makes it known 
that hundreds of passages which we admire and cher- 
ish because of their intrinsic beauty, are actually blun- 
ders either of copyists or translators, just as the oft- 
quoted “ Babbled o’ green fields "Ysa phrase which the 
bard of Avon never thought of so far as we can tell. 
The charm in these familiar words arises from ‘genera- 
tions of transmitted attention to these particular pas- 
sages. They may or may not be superior to anything 
that is written nowadays, but in any case it is not their 
superiority that makes them lustrous: it is because 
they are trite, rubbed, and polished by the whole line 
of our ancestors. Here, then, we find the explana- 
tion of the prejudice against the “ Revised Version.” 
Men think it actually less beautiful than the old one, 
even though they admit it to be a better translation. 
The reason, surely, is that the old version has a line of 
heredity in its favor, from which it is almost impossi- 
ble for us now to break free. It was just the same 
with Jerome’s translation in his day. At first it was 
condemned as detestably new-fangled and destitute of 
all beauty, but gradually, as its use had to become 
general, hereditary taste, gathering like a snowball, as- 
serted ‘itself strongly, and its phraseology was held 
almost sacred. The very same principle occurs in art. 
Our admiration for the old masters is not shared by 
the Chinese. We praise sometimes even their faults 
and blunders. Following the fashion, as a flock of 
sheep will follow their leader, the whole train of our 
ancestors bent their minds more and more to fit this 
fixed standard of taste, till the process has resulted in 
the cumulated devotion of the nineteenth century. 
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CHOICE VERSE—-FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


Thermopyla—Rennell Rodd—Murray's Magazine She told me of an old spell laid on her 
That bound her in the semblance of a snake, 


This is the place—the mountain bay ' 
Lonely and mute as in the sepulchre. 


Is wild and stern and grand, 


As when the Lion held the way And he who would this bitter bondage break 
That barred his mother-land. Must suffer her in serpent-form to cling 
Long years and change and earthquake shock Close to his breast, unshrinking, undismayed, 
Have wrought upon the scene ; And let her cold kiss on his lips be laid 
Where once the sea-waves lapped the rock Thrice without faltering. 


Are meadow lands grown green. All this I promised her, for fervently 


But Oeta still looms vast and gray I longed to free her from the evil spell— 
To hide the setting sun, Pity and love so swiftly wrought on me! 
And still the mountains bar the way, (Scarce I beheld her but I loved her well.) L 


And every way but one: 

The sulphur springs still fume and flow 
Along the rough hillside, 

And far-off Othrys, veiled in snow, 
Sees where the Spartan died. 


Then, as I spake, she vanished suddenly, 
And o’er the marble came 
A great snake, brighter than a shifting flame ; 


With scales of emerald and of amethyst 

Her lithe coils dazzled me, and yet the same 
Shone her sad eyes ; but quickly, ere I wist, 
She twined about me, clammy-chill and cold, 
Staying my life-breath with heé strangling fold; 


There is a spirit haunts the place 
Where mighty deeds were dared, 
Though time and change have left no trace, 
And not a grave he spared ; ‘ i 
And climbing up the grassy hill The bright eyes neared mine own, the thin mouth hissed, 


Where Sparta’s lion stood, And I, nigh swooning, shragk from her. embrace. 
The heart still answers to the thrill “ Leave me,” I gasped, and turned aside"My face— 


That marks the hero-mood. “Leave me, and loose me from thy lo er 
The icy bands fell from me; numbwith: 
Half blind, I sank beside the Moor Girl's Well, 
Hearing a sough as of the summer rain, 
A slow,.sad voice from out the depths complain, 
“ Redoubled tenfold ts the cruel spell.” 


And as I read the page again, 
That quickens from the dust 

The tale of those three hundred men 
Who died to keep their trust, 

I knew the fire was not yet lost 


That nerved my younger age— And sometimes when the yellow dawn is chill 
The shadow of an eagle crossed, The memory grips my heart so that I rise, 
And fell along my page! And go with hurried footsteps down the hill 
Where the lone court-yard lies, 


The Moor Girl's Well—Graham R. Tomson— Harper's 





: é And kneeling, gaze into ‘those waters still : 
Where the still sunshine falls Beneath the quiet skies. 
On faded splendors of old days long done— “Only come back and I will do thy will.” 


The Moorish castle halls 
Void and forsaken, save for wind and sun— 
Lies a square court-yard fenced with painted walls. 
j There, where the yellow sunlight lies asleep, 
Bound in a drowsy spell, 


Gieamers that sile nt water, clear and deep ea The Death of the King—Besste Chandler—Home-Maker 
Our village maidens call the Moor Girl's Well. : ‘ j 
A king once fainted, in the days of old 


I seek, and still the steely deep denies 
The piercing sorrow of her diamond eyes ; 
I seek, but only see 

Mine own gaze back at me. 






Fair are the village maidens—kind and fair— (So runs a Spanish legend I have read), 
And black-browed Manuela smiles on me, And lay with pallid face, so still and cold, 
Driving her white goats homeward leisurely That ail the people cried, “ The king is dead!” 






Up from the pastures through the evening air ; 
And I fling back her jest, 

Laughing, with all the will to woo her—yet 

I pass—the words unspoke, mine eyelids wet, 
Why, my heart knoweth best. 





So, in the custom of those ancient times, 
They made a monk of him who was a king, 
That thus his soul might rest from royal crimes,— 
They shaved his head,—they took his signet ring, 


And placed within his lifeless hand, instead, 











Through the gray dusk of dawn A crucifix, and holy vows they spoke ; 
I went one autumn morning, long ago, The cowl usurped the crown upon his head. 
Forth, with my flock behind me trailing slow ; When all was finished, lo, the king awoke! 






And to that castle in the vale below— 
I know not why—my vagrant steps were drawn. 





Awoke to find that he was dead indeed— 
His reign was passed, his power, his greatness fled. 










And I beheld a woman, fair and young, No more victorious armies would he lead,— 
Beside the well-spring in the court-yard bare, How could he be a king when he was dead ? 
Dabbling her slim feet in the water there, He left his throne, his court, his royal halls, 

And singing softly in some outland tongue.; He left the grave wherein he might not hide, 

No veil about her golden beauty clung— And in the abbey’s silent, holy walls, 





No veil, nor raiment rare, 
Save but her dusky hair. 






He lived a monk, who had a monarch died. 













Sweetly she smiled on me. and, lisping, spake, Why am I haunted by this tale to-day ? 
Even as a child that strives to say aright Why in my thoughts so sadly does it ring ? 

Some unlearned language for its teacher’s sake ; Is it because a life has passed away 

Her long eyes pierced me with their diamond light. That leaves me throneless,—I, who was a king? 
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The king of one true heart! Was I not blest? 
But now,—I live, and yet my reign is past, 

My spirit in dull robes has Sorrow drest, 
And Grief, with many vows, has bound me fast. 


I watch the world go by, with alien eyes. 
I seem a strange-marked creature, set apart. 
And though I talk with men, ‘neath sunny skies, 
Am still walled in, with silence in my heart, 


Ah, Life may say, ‘‘Come rule me once again,” 
And Joy may plead, ‘“‘ Come follow where I tread,” 
And Love may cry, “ Oh, be my king !”"—in vain ; 
How can I be aking, when I am dead? 
And yet, did he grow holy, that dead king, 
In those calm, cloistered days, when life was past ? 
And can there be so strange, so sweet a thing, 
That in this earth I find my God at last ? 


The Sisters’ Tragedy—T. B,. Aldrich—Scribner’s 
Time \ Aglie, a widow. 
A.D. 1670. ) Muriel, her unmarried sister. 
It happened once, in that brave land that lies 
For half the twelve-month arched by sombre skies, 
Two sisters loved one man. He being dead, 
Grief loosed the lips of her he had not wed, 
And all the passion that through heavy years 
Had masked in smiles unmasked itself in tears. 
Nor purer love may mortals know than this, 
The hidden love that guards another's bliss. 
High in a turret’s westward-facing room, 
Whose painted window held the sunset’s bloom, 
The two together grieving, each to each 
Unveiled her soul with sobs and broken speech. 
Both still were young, in life’s rich summer yet ; 
And one was dark, with tints of violet 
In hair and eyes, and one was blonde as she 
Who rose—a second daybreak—from the sea, 
Gold-tressed and azure-eyed. In that lone place, 
Like dusk and dawn, they sat there face to face. 


She spoke the first whose strangely-silvering hair 
No wreath had worn, nor widow’s weed might wear, 
And told her blameless love, and knew no shame— 
Her holy love that, like a vestal flame 

Beside the sacred body of some queen 

Within a guarded crypt, had burned unseen 

trom weary year to year. And she who heard 
Smiled proudly through her tears and said no word, 
But drawing closer, on the troubled brow 

Laid one long kiss, and that was words enow! 


Muriel.—Be still, my heart! Grown patient with thine ache, 
Thou shouldst be dumb—yet needs must speak, or break. 
The world is empty, now that he is gone. 


Aglie—Ay, sweetheart ! 


Muriel.— None was like him, no, not one. 
From other men he stood apart, alone, 

In honor spotless as unfallen snow. 

Nothing all evil was it his to know; 

His charity still found some germ, some spark 
Of light in natures that seemed wholly dark. 

He read men’s souls; the lowly and the high 
Moved on the self-same level in his eye. 
Gracious to all, to none subservient, 

Without offence he spake the word he meant— 
His word no trick of tact or courtly art, 

But the white flowering of the noble heart. 
Careless he was of much the world counts gain, 
Careless of self, too simple to be vain, 

Yet strung so finely that for conscience’ sake 
He would have gone, like Cranmer, to the stake. 
I saw—how could I help but love? And you? 


Aglée.—At this perfection did I worship too. . . 
‘Twas this that stabbed me. Heed not what I say! 
I meant it not, my wits are gone astray, 
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With all that is and has been. No, I lie— 
Had he been less perfection, happier 1! 


Muriel—Strange words and wild! ’Tis the distracted mind 
Breathes them, not you, and I no meaning find. 


Aglée.—Y et 'twere as plain as writing on a scroll 
Had you but eyes to read within my soul— 
How a grief hidden feeds on its own mood, 
Poisons the healthful currents of the blood 
With bitterness, and turns the heart to stone! 
I think, in truth, ’twere better to make moan, 
And so be done with it. This many a year, 
Sweetheart, have I laughed lightly and made cheer, 
Pierced through with sorrow ! 

Then the widowed one, 
With sorrowfulest eyes beneath the sun, 
Faltered, irresolute, and bending low 
Her head, half-whispered, 

Dear, how could you know? 
What masks are faces !—yours, unread by me 
These seven long summers ; mine, so placidly 
Shielding my woe! No tremble of the lip, 
No cheek’s quick pallor let our secret slip ! 
Mere players we, and she that played the queen, 
Now in her homespun, looks how poor and mean! 
How shall I say it, how find words to tell 
What thing it was for me made earth a hell 
That else had been my heaven? "Twould blanch your cheek 
Were I to speak it. Nay, but I will speak, 
Since like two souls at compt we seem to stand, 
Where nothing may be hidden. Hold my hand, 
But look not at me! Noble ’twas and meet, 
To hide your heart, nor fling it at his feet 
To lie despis’d there. Thus saved you our pride 
And that white honor for which earls have died. 
You were not all unhappy, loving so! 
I with a difference wore my weight of woe. 
My lord was he. It was my cruel lot, 
My hell, to love him—for he loved me not! 


Then came a silence. Suddenly like death 
The truth flashed on them, and each held her breath— 
A flash of light whereby they both were slain, 
She that was loved, and she that loved in vain ! 
The Scarecrow— Wallace E. Mather— Wide Awake 
It was a regular scarecrow man, 
Made on the old and well-known plan— 
A cross of sticks in a garb forlorn, 
That stood on guard in that field of corn. 
And, indeed, it made the old farmer smile 
As he put it up and whistled the while; 
It would look to the crows so very ferocious, 
So truly astounding and atrocious, 
That it tickled his fancy to think how they 
Would catch a glimpse and flutter away. 


Well, two black crows sat off on a tree, 

And the young crow said to the old one, “ See! 
Now what is that frightful thing out there? 

It’s enough any honest crow to scare!” 

But the old crow chuckled and then looked wise, 
Shook in his feathers and winked his eyes ; 
Something tickled him, but if twas a joke 

His voice didn’t show it a bit when he spoke, 
As, looking down at the younger crow, 

He said: “ What is it? Ah! don’t you know? 


Why, that, as we wise ones all suppose, 

Is the special patron saint of the crows! 

We watch for his coming every year 

To tell when the Feast of the Corn is here. 

See how he stands with his arms stretched out! 
Heis calling the crows from all about! 

Such a kind invitation is most alluring— 

So very cordial and reassuring ! 

I think we had better accept—don’t you?” 
And down to the field of corn they flew. 
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GENERAL GOSSIP OF AUTHORS AND WRITERS 





Duffield Osborne, author of The Robe of the Nessus, 
a reading from which is given in this number, is a 
writer of remarkable force, clearness, and color. His 
earlier novel, The Spell of Ashtaroth, also historic, 
published two years ago, won from the London Acad- 
emy this just and appreciative note: “It has a swing 
both in plot and style that is all its own. There is 
not a weak sentence in the story. Mr. Osborne has 
undoubtedly the power of writing animated narrative.” 
It was in 1885 that he began his literary career, with 
a number of short poems appearing, from time to time, 
in Life, Puck, The Cosmopolitan, Home- Maker, and 
other papers and magazines. His first serious attempt 
was a sketch, Irish Aid in American Revolution, in 
the North American Review. His Defense of Pugil- 
ism appeared in the same magazine one year later, 
and attracted wide notice. Mr. Osborne is thirty-two 
years of age, of medium height, compactly built, with 
dark-brown hair and mustache tinged with gray. His 
eyes are dark-blue. He is an excellent boxer, a mid- 
dle-distance runner, and a thoroughly good all-round 
athlete, to which he adds facility in swimming. In 
conversation he is genial and bright, with the pervad- 
ing charm of light-hearted happiness of a successful 
man. Surf-bathing, an article that appeared in July 
Scribner’s, was widely copied, cuts as well astext. Mr. 
Osborne is a lawyer by profession, and his sign reads 
Samuel D. Osborne; all his literary work, however, is 
written under the name Duffield Osborne, the latter 
being apparently preferable to one who wishes to make 
a clear distinction and not allow his efforts in literature 
to trade upon his reputation as a lawyer. He grad- 
uated from Columbia College, B.A. ’79; then from the 
Law School in ’81; in *82, he took a post-graduate 
course receiving the degree of M.A. Mr. Osborne lives 
in Clinton Street, Brooklyn, surrounded by a choice 
library and every home comfort. Foils and masks, 
boxing-gloves, belts, and other athletic implements and 
accessories adorn the walls of his apartment. 


Dr. David Starr Jordan, president of the University 
of Indiana and author of the current series of papers 
on Evolution and the Distribution of Animals in the 
Popular Science Monthly, has acquired a national repu- 


tation as a zodlogist. The Indianapolis Sentinel says 
of him: “ He was educated at Cornell University, and 
afterward studied biology under Agassiz in his cele- 
brated summer school of Penikese Island. He came 
west and taught biology in the University of Wisconsin, 
Indianapolis High School, Butler University, and the 
Indiana University. He is the most enthusiastic worker 
we ever knew. For several years he had been collect- 
ing specimens in ichthyology, but the fire of 1883 de- 
stroyed his fine collection of nearly ten thousand spec- 
imens of fish, reptiles, and birds. Not despairing, he 
went to work again and now has a better collection 
than ever. He has made a careful study of the fishes 
of North America. He has seined so much in our 
streams that even the poets have sung of his fishing 
excursions. Dr. Jordan has written on a variety of 
scientific subjects, yet the greater part of his writings 
has been upon ichthyology. He has published two 
hundred and forty-five papers on the fishes of North 


America. He is also the author of a Manual of Ver- 
tebrates, and a large work entitled The Fishes of North 
America. Dr. Jordan has been ably assisted in his 
scientific work by his students, some of whom hold im- 
portant places in the leading colleges of the West. 
The most noted of these assistants is Prof. Charles H. 
Gilbert, professor of zodlogy in the Indiana University 
at Bloomington. He has been associated with Dr. 
Jordan in nearly all of his work, and he and Dr. Jor- 
dan have published several papers conjointly. Pro- 
fessor Gilbert is the author of about one hundred sci- 
entific papers on different subjects, though chiefly 
upon the North American fresh-water fishes.” 





For this little story of a tribute to the beauty of 
Blanche Roosevelt, the New York Press is authority: 
“The one among all of the New York women abroad 
who perhaps occupies the most enviable position in ~ 
both literary and social circles is Mme. Blanche Roose- 
velt Machetta. She is young, beautiful, gifted, and a 
great favorite with nearly all the crowned heads of 
Europe. An unusually dainty compliment was paid 
to her not very long ago by the Russian ambassador, 
who, when leaving for London, asked the czarina 
what gift he should bring her upon his return. She 
replied, ‘The photographs of six of the most beautiful 
ladies in London.’ The gentleman secured the pho- 
tographs and had them appropriately framed and 
grouped, with a large head of the Princess of Wales in 
the centre, surrounded by five smaller ones, which 
proved to be portraits of Blanche Roosevelt in differ- 
ent poses, and the czarina was so well pleased that 
she immediately sent as a gift to Mme. Machetta a 
valuable scarf of Russian lace. She (Mme. Machetta) 
was a warm personal friend of the late Wilkie Collins; 
who was deeply interested in the fair American’s lit- 
erary work. The Queen of Roumania, Carmen Sylva, 
some while ago gave to Mme. Blanche Roosevelt the 
right of translation for England and America of her 
latest work, known as In der Irre, one of Carmen 
Sylva’s greatest literary successes. At the request of 
the queen, Blanche Roosevelt has translated both 
poetry and prose from the original German text, and 
prefaced the whole with a fine literary memoir of Car- 
men Sylva. The work is magnificently illustrated. The 
same charming writer has nearly completed her play 
of The Copper Queen, made from Victorien Sardou’s 
dramatic study of her celebrated novel of the same 
name, and she has also finished a three-volume novel 
entitled A Fatal Legacy, of which the late Wilkie Col- 
lins wrote and spoke in the highest praise, and which 
cannot fail to add to the established reputation of the 
author. Mme. Machetta has been living in a chalet 
at Monte Carlo during the past season, and, like Wil- 
liam Black and other novelists, accomplishes her best 
work at night, when all the world is at rest.” 





John McGovern, editor and author, came to Chi- 
cago in 1868, where his career, which was begun as a 
“sub” in the composing rooms of the Chicago Tn- 
bune, has been singularly successful. He was associ- 
ated with the editorial departments of that paper for a 
decade, during which he filled the most responsible 
positions. In 1884 he was assistant editor of The 
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Current, subsequently becoming its editor-in-chief, and 
in 1886 accepted a similar position on The Graphic- 
News. Early in March, 1888, he was appointed leading 
editorial writer on the Chicago Herald, resigning that 
position, however, in the fall of 1889 to devote his atten- 
tion to pursuits more exclusively literary. In 1879 he 
wrote and published The Empire of Information, fol- 
lowed two years later by The Golden Censer, a volume 
the sales of which reached over two hundred and fifty 
thousand copies. In 1882 a book of his poems was issued 
and ran through several editions. In the year 1887 three 
novels of which he was the author, contributed sub- 
stantially to his reputation: Burritt Durand, Daniel 
Trentworthy, and Geoffrey. In 1889 he completed 
David Lockwood, the People’s Idea. At present he is 
engaged upon a serial story for the Chicago Herald. 
John McGovern is tall and of slender figure, spare 
almost to emaciation; but his aspect is attractive, his 
eye clear and penetrating, his glance full of expression. 





Of Richard D. Blackmore, author of Lorna Doone, 
from which our Famous Chapter, of this month, is taken, 
an English paper says: “ Mr. Blackmore lives in great 
retirement at his pretty villa residence ‘ Shortwood,’ 
close to Teddington station, which latter place, by the 
way, is an innovation not at all to the taste of the vet- 
eran novelist, who built his home before the station 
existed, and now regrets its proximity. Mr. Black- 
more’s hobby is his garden. In front there is a trimly- 
kept lawn, surrounded by flourishing beds where rhodo- 
dendrons, picotees, roses of every hue, and old-fash- 
ioned country flowers, vie with each other in abun- 
dance. Behind is the fruitful orchard, his great pride, 
where strawberries, currants, stone-fruits, pears, and 
apples, are to be found in such plenty that much of it 
is sold in the fruit markets. It has always been Mr. 
Blackmore’s custom to work a few hours daily in his 
garden, and this seems to be his favorite recreation. 
Mr. Blackmore is now over seventy years of age and 
a widower. His two nieces reside with him. In fig- 
ure he is rather short and thick-set, with white hair 
and whiskers; his face is strongly-lined, and the blue 
eyes and bushy eyebrows are very characteristic. 
He reminds one somewhat of ‘Uncle Corny’ in his 
latest work, Kit and Kitty, the hero of which, strangely 
enough, is a market-gardener living at one of the river 
villages a little higher up than Teddington.” 


Francois Coppée, the popular poet of France, in 
his recent trip to Italy was received with special honors 
and was presented to the pope. D. Moncrieff O’Con- 
nor says of him and his work: “In the early sixties 
there appeared in France a set of young poets, who 
undertook to found a new school of poetry, of which 
the foundations should be the absolutism of form, the 
sovereignty of style, and art in and for itself. The 
young fellows made such a noise about their theory of 
poetry that they were first jeered at as ‘Les Impass- 
ibles’ and then sneered at as ‘Les Parnassiens.’ The 
latter name caught the ear of the town and became a 
slang phrase in Paris. Two cabbies, having a wrangle, 
exhausted their never shallow stock of abuse. The vic- 
tor, that he might give his antagonist a final and mortal 
stab, left him with a supreme ‘ Parnassien! Va!’ One 
of these Parnassiens was Coppée. At the time spoken 
of he had a small clerkship in the War Office, receiving 
a small salary by which he kept together the household 
thrown upon him by his father’s early death. Quiet, self- 
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denying, punctual to distasteful duties, he sheltered his 
mother from anxiety, his sisters from care, and made for 
them an unassuming home of brightness and serenity. 
He won his way and became librarian of the Comédie 
Frangaise, a Member of the French Academy, and the 
most widely popular of all the contemporary poets of 
his country. That his fame should be extensive is 
not, at first sight, convincing as to its worth. The 
level of his aspiration is not high; his ethical sympathy 
is narrow; his appreciation of the value of life small. 
He has neither depth of insight nor breadth of out- 
look. He is without the riches of accumulated knowl- 
edge or of creative forethought. He brings no new 
illumination to the problems, no keen guesses to the 
questionings of life. He has the gift neither of rare 
surprise nor of the fascination that haunts. His sub- 
jects are often commonplace, his treatment sometimes 
—in a literary sense—mean. Yet by distinction in the 
use of words, by their justness of choice and spell of 
effect, by the uniqueness their positions achieve, by 
the pleasure of his rhymes, their spontaneity and 
change, the engaging suppleness of his measure and its 
felicitous ease, Coppée can hold readers of taste, and 
surmount a lack of interest from which many of his 
themes suffer. He has the air of a man in earnest to 
express and impress a conviction. Seldom—I speak 
of him at his best—is there a line too many, a word too 
much, or an ornament uncalled for. His object is 
never dimmed by elaboration nor his sentiment weak- 
ened by metaphor. Simple, and therefore clear, di- 
rect, and therefore cogent, his motives are definite. 
And knowing well what he has to say, with no hesita- 
tion as to the effect he can achieve, he rarely misses 
the mark. At his best his workmanship is perfect. 
This estimate of Coppée is intended to apply to his 
poems alone, and not to his tales or to his dramas.” 





Edwin Arnold, the English poet, for some months 
past a resident of Tokio in Japan, recently gave a 
reading from his new work, The Light of the World, 
for the benefit of the sufferers by the rice famine in 
Japan. Douglas Sladen, the Australian poet, gives 
this account of the reading, in the Pall Mall Gazette: 
“The place selected was the Rokumei Kwan, the 
handsome and historical building partly leased by the 
Government to the Tokio Club, and as such familiar 
for its hospitalities to all good globe-trotters, the lec- 
ture being delivered in the great hall with its pargetted 
ceiling and three fine carved mantel-pieces—quite a 
noble room. Here several hundred people assembled 
(at a dollar a head), embracing all the most represen- 
tative individuals in Tokio and Yokohama. The Brit- 
ish Navy showed up well, and there was a fair sprin- 
kling of Japanese, who in this instance, perhaps, did not 
go on the same principle as they observe Sunday —a 
bit of Western swagger—but because the Japanese are 
really very fond of Sir Edwin for his location of Uto- 
pia in Dai Nippon. If all the world does not know it 
by this time, Sir Edwin’s new poem is a companion 
poem to The Light of Asia, entitled The Light of the 
World, and as The Light of Asia gives Buddhism under 
the cross-light of Christianity digested into a poem har- 
monious, complete, beautiful, The Light of the World 
gives Christianity under the cross-light of Buddhism 
digested into another such poem. The Light of Asia 
was a feast of Buddhism for Christians; The Light of 
the World gives them a feast of Christianity set forth 
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in Eastern, not Western, fashion. Of Christ himself, 
we get many glimpses from Pilate’s self-reproaches— 
‘with such a mien as one should have wearing the 
purple.’ ‘His eyes burned themselves on my heart.’ 
‘ The fire of those mild eyes, that used no fear nor any 
bitterness.’ ‘Oh! the light that beamed from those mild 
eyes.’ ‘Must I find at Rome the face that fills my 
nightly dreams with tears, watching with those great 
eyes?’ ‘Those mild eyes seen that morn—in the 
Pretorium.’ ‘The speech of Him was music, and His 
feet a benediction.’ ‘He Himself passed, mild and 
majestical, through Death’s black gate.’ ‘The one 
man whom, of all Jews, I hated not nor scorned.’ The 
rehabilitation of Pilate is, of course, one of the fea- 
tures of the poem. Admirable is the depicture of the 
stern Roman aristocrat and stoic, who for once had al- 
lowed himself to be swayed by the clamor of a populace, 
and reproached himself for it ever afterward. And 
finely does Sir Edwin bring out the irony of this being 
a populace he had defied and despised above all others, 
whose clamor of sacrilege had not held him from spend- 
ing the shekels of the Temple on an aqueduct that 
‘they might drink clean swill;’ whom he describes as 
‘** The horde of circumcised 
Baying about my palace.’ 
He confesses that he had Christ brought before him, 
‘thinking to clear Him when his trembling lips’. . . 
‘I might have and I would havesaved’.. . ‘I played 
worse traitor to my stoic soul.’ . . . Then he is once 
more a type of the race which gave empire to the world 
with his ‘ That which is writ, is writ,’ and his 
‘* * Authority yet sits upon my lip.’ 
Procula shares his reproaches in the passage ‘ There 
was no fault’ . . . and upbraids him. 
‘* * That which hindered was the lust to win 
Favor of men instead of praise from heaven,’ 
She was an ambitious character to clothe with words 
after Doré’s great idealization of her, with its haunting 
beauty and chastened pride; but Sir Edwin has made 
Claudia his own too; and his Mary Magdalen, who 
‘* * Set her henna-scented feet on necks 
Of Greek and Latin lovers.’ 
is magnificent. She inspires a very fine passage, in 
which she answers Pilate with— 
“* “Time was 
When with my dagger-girdle or a curse 
Thy handmaid.. .’ 
Indeed, the passages in which she and Pilate meet 
are among the very finest in the poem. One, exquis- 
itely beautiful, written at the foot of Fujiyama, brings 
in, as any great poem written in Japan almost inevita- 
bly must, a simile from the sacred mountain whose 
majesty fills the daily life of all Japan from the eastern 
to the western capital, from the Tokio wrested by 
the mikado from the shogun twenty years ago to 
mountain-diademed Kiotoi, where his ancestors lived 
like gods for more than a thousand years. Admirably 
is the great volcano—with its perished or hidden fires, 
‘all terrible grown fair,’ wearing a peaceful crown of 
silver snow, and with crystal streams running down the 
channels, made by molten lavas—made to shadow forth 
‘the strange woman’ who had consumed with her fires 
so many men. Admirable also is the picture of Pilate 
having his horse saddled at midnight to fly from her: 


*** One other watch would make me Nazarene... 
It toucheth Athens and hath crept to Rome.’ 
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And the Sophoclean irony of the passage— 
‘* * Titus wrought no such woe as he 
Who gave the benediction of his feet. . 

Another fine passage is inspired by the episode—the 
most famous in Greek literature—of Socrates con- 
demning his judges to live, and taking the gift of hem- 
lock. Sir Edwin’s familiarity with Palestine breathes 
through the whole poem, as, for instance, in his mas- 
terly reconstruction of Magdala and the Magdalen’s 
house, and in a great poet’s loving touches, not put in, 
but fallen like seeds and rooted, of the beast, bird, and 
flower-life of the land which once vibrated with the 
most tremendous drama in human history, but now is 
abandoned to the beast of the field and the bird of 
the air and the flowers of chance, save when the hori- 
zon is crossed by a gaunt Bedaween on the steed of 
the desert, only made visible by his long matchlock 
and fluttering burnoose. The audience at Sir Edwin’s 
recitation was on church parade. Sir Edwin himself 
was as correct (for an afternoon entertainment) as Mr. 
Isidore de Lara, in faultless frock coat, lavender tie, in 
the sweet disorder which pleased Herrick; ‘lavender 
kids,’ white waistcoat, and carnation. His delivery 
was.admirable, earnest, and impressive, without a taint 
of rant or recitationalism; and he was followed through- 
out with the closest attention by an audience whose 
calibre made the stereotyped forms of approval—a 
vote of thanks proposed by Mr. Chairman and sec- 
onded by Mr. Nobody—inappropriate. The impres- 
sion universally carried away was that the audience 
had enjoyed the unique privilege of a ‘ private view’ of 
a poem destined to be one of the most important of 
the century. Sir Edwin wound up with one of the 
beautiful little lyrics (written with the lilt and the 
grace of Swinburne’s earlier method) with which this 
poem is interspersed, ‘to rest as the wild waters rest.’ ”’ 





The Critic says the charge has been made against 
the Humane Education Association, that is selling 
the Black Beauty, that fascinating autobiography of 
a horse, a book of two hundred and sixty pages, well 
printed, for twenty-five cents, that it sells it at one- 
quarter the price it ought to bring and pays the author 
nothing for her work. But the president of the society 
replies that Miss Sewell, the author, died unmarried 
shortly after the Black Beauty was published; that the 
death of her mother followed in quick succession, and 
that as far as he knows the English publisher alone de- 
rives any profit from the sale of the book; that as to 
price, in the absence of international copyright the as- 
sociation must issue it at this price or other firms will 
print it as a private speculation, and the association 
have to pay so largely for copies that it will not be 
able to afford to distribute them. Black Beauty is as 
successful here as in England. Within two months 
sixty thousand copies have been put on the American 
market; the school committee of Boston has adopted 
it as supplementary reading in all the grammar schools. 
Mrs. Frederick W. Vanderbilt has had a hundred 
copies of the book distributed among the Newport cab 
drivers; and other ladies have followed her example. 





A writer in London Wit and Wisdom says of Coven- 
try Patmore, the English poet: “Mr. Patmore, the 
early friend of Dante Rossetti, occupies a peculiar and 
unique position in our literature. His ‘poetry is almost 
sui generis. It represents some of the features em- 
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phasized by the pre-Raphaelite movement, but chiefly 
those features which are a permanent part of all true 
poetry. The artlessness and apparent simplicity of his 
verse is in reality the result of deep and careful art. 
The metre of The Angel in the House (a title which, 
by-the-by, Leigh Hunt had anticipated) may strike 
some readers at first as very commonplace and conven- 
rional; it is, in fact, that which hymn-writers call long 
metre. But this simple metre, in the hands of a true 
poet, is capable of most beautiful effects. So also the 
Victories of Love are sung in one of the most unassum- 
ing rhythms possible, merely a series of couplets, eight 
syllables in a line. Few poets of to-day venture to work 
with such simple material. But Mr. Patmore, like 
Wordsworth, thinks no metre or subject too undigni- 
fied for poetry, and at the same time is wonderfully 
. happy in escaping baldness. Sometimes his verse flows 
so evenly, with so few inversions and involutions, that 
it might be read as clear and unstudied prose; yet all 
the while there is that quality in it which stamps it as 
real poetry. But there are many who will think that 
Mr. Patmore reaches his highest in several of his small 
pieces, rather than in those larger works. Such a piece 
as that entitled Departure hardly falls short of perfec- 
tion. The metre in which these shorter poems are 
often written is one of which Mr. Patmore is peculiarly 
fond, and in which he is at present without a peer. Its 
lines range from two syllables to ten, with an occa- 
sional Alexandrine; and the rhymes follow the subtle 
and delicate instinct of taste. The effect is often sin- 
gularly lovely. Mr. Patmore, as is well known, is a’ de- 
vout Roman Catholic. He was born at Woodford, in 
Essex, 1823, being now in his sixty-eighth year. His 
first publication appeared in 1844; and very recently 
he published a volume of prose-criticisms which prove 
that he can wield a somewhat caustic pen. The mailed 
hand, which is gloved in .the poetry, here shows itself. 
He now lives at Hastings, having for many years re- 
signed his post of assistant librarian at the British Mu- 
seum. A successful literary man ought to have been 
able to succeed at anything; and Mr. Patmore is no 
less a farmer than a poet. He has contributed much 
at different times to the foremost reviews and papers, 
notably the St. James’s Gazette. All must concur in 
the wish that the venerable poet may long enjoy a 
restful and happy retirement on his Sussex estate.” 





T. C. ‘Crawford, for many years the Washington cor- 
respondent of the New York World, and afterward its 
representative in London, is now representing a syndi- 
cate. Crawford made five thousand dollars a year in 
Washington, and a great deal more in London. He is 
an extremely effective writer. His only attempt at style 
is in the direction of terseness. He is a great believer 
in the short sentence. He always went over his letters 
after they had been transcribed and chopped up all 
the long sentences or rewrote them. His letters from 
London were compiled and published in book form, 
and they make a most interesting record of London as 
he saw it. Mr. Crawford is a man of pleasing address 
and has the faculty, possessed by so few busy newspaper 
workers, of making himself agreeable, socially as well as 
professionally. 
by his wife, who is the daughter of a Vermont congress- 
man, and whose experience in the social world at 
Washington before her marriage gave her an agreeable 
independence of character. Mrs. Crawford was an ex- 


In this he is assisted in a great measure 
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tremely rapid typewriter operator, and most of her hus- 
band’s work was for a long time dictated to her. She 
was an excellent critic and possessed some literary 
ability. She did newspaper work for a time in Wash- 
ington, and furnished a great many paragraphs which 
were printed over her husband’s signature in the New 
York World and elsewhere. Mr. Crawford came to 
Washington without a dollar, and when he left it he was 
the owner of valuable real estate. He has added to his 
belongings since that time, and he is to-day one of the 
few well-to-do newspaper correspondents in the world. 





“Mr. Isaac Henderson, the novelist,” says Eugene 
Field, “is deep in the throes of another story. He 
has been in retirement in Hastings for two months, 
and in that lovely spot by the sea he has elaborated 
the details of his new work. Presumably many of the 
readers of The Daily News are acquainted with Hen- 
derson’s books; The Prelate, and Agatha Page, having 
passed into numerous editions both in America and in 
England. Henderson isa native of New York City; for 
2 number of years he was publisher of the New York 
Evening Post. Eight years ago he found himself able 
to retire from active business and devote himself to 
literature. After a residence of four years in Italy he 
came to London and bought a beautiful home in the 
West End. Here he lives quietly but elegantly; he 
entertains most graciously, and American men of let- 
ters always receive from him cordial welcome and 
handsome entertainment. I knew him at college; we 
were classmates. He was a boy to bet on, and pros- 
perity has not spoiled him. He has done notable work 
already, but better will come, for he has the touch and 
there is splendid material in him. But blood is better 
than intellect, and heart is better than soul. We may 
admire Henderson for his talents and his accomplish- 
ments, but we love him for those qualities and for 
those personal graces which exhibit themselves in high 
purposes, in charitable deeds, in unostentatious sym- 
pathy, and in modest but unswerving manliness.” 





J. M. Barrie, whose last book, My Lady Nicotine, 
has just been published, is a young Scotchman who has 
already made a name for himself and a place in litera- 
ture. The London Star says of him: “Mr. Barrie is 
about thirty—small in stature, dark in complexion, 
with an expressive and intellectual physiognomy. He 
was born in Kirriemuir, a small town in Forfarshire, 
and is a graduate of Edinburgh University. But Mr. 
Barrie had also graduated in the hard drudgery of daily 
journalism. When on a provincial daily some years 
ago he occupied the positions of leader-writer, re- 
viewer, and sub-editor, and still found time to supple- 
ment his meagre salary by writing for some London 
papers—including the Pall Mall and the St. James’s. 
He sounded the editors of these two papers on the 
advisability of coming to London. Mr. Stead’s reply 
was don’t, but Mr. Greenwood said come, and Mr. 
Greenwood’s paper soon profited by Mr. Barrie’s bril- 
liant sketches. Most of the exquisite sketches of Scot- 
tish life and character contained in Mr. Barrie’s Auld 
Licht Idylls, and A Window in Thrums, appeared in the 
St. James’s. Mr. Barrie knows every nook and cranny 
of Thrums. It has been a treasure-house of ‘copy’ 
for him, and nothing could surpass his delineation of 
life in the little Scotch town. Mr. Barrie is always 
pleasant and humorousg#ut when he leaves Thrums, 
with its Tammas Haggart, Dite Deuchars, Snecky 
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Hobart, and other characters in his gallery of portraits, 
he is not so happy. This difference is best seen in Mr. 
Barrie’s novel, When a Man’s Single, a work which is 
marred by the introduction of the conventional ele- 
ment. The opening chapters, however, which deal 
with Thrums, are simply vignettes from nature and pho- 
tographs from the life. In stating that Thrums is Ker- 
riemuir we trust that we are not laying Mr. Barrie open 
to the same reception which M. Alphonse Daudet’s 
namesake, Tartarin, received in Tarascon.” 





“ The retirement of Mr. Charles Nordhoff from the 
field of active journalism concludes a remarkable ca- 
reer,’ says Harpers Weekly. “We shall doubtless 
hear again from Mr. Nordhoff in the field of author- 
ship, where he is already so well known as the writer 
of Cape Cod stories and of books having great and 
permanent value, like Politics for Young Americans, 
and God and a Future Life. But it is as a newspaper 
editor that for more than thirty years Mr. Nordhoff 
has most closely touched and influenced popular opin- 
ion and action. Before the war he was editorially as- 
sociated with the New York Evening Post, rising to 
the highest position on the staff of that paper, from 
which he retired in 1871. Three years later Mr. James 
Gordon Bennett chose him to fill the new and respon- 
sible position of Washington editor of the New York 
Herald. As chief of the Herald Bureau at Washing- 
ton, Mr. Nordhoff organized and developed this new 
department in journalism, giving it the characteristics 
of his own strong personality—courage, independence, 
flexibility, and common-sense. The circumstances of 
his retirement, while evincing the value and impor- 
tance of Mr. Nordhoff's long and faithful service, reflect 
the greatest honor upon Mr. James Gordon Bennett. 
The retirement of Mr. Nordhoff on half-pay for life 
reminds us of the like appreciation by the elder Ben- 
nett of the late Mr. Frederic Hudson’s fidelity during 
a long and successful editorial career. Such examples 
are as noble as they are rare. Mr. Nordhoff retires to 
the home of his choice in Lower California, a coun- 
try which, in a recent and interesting book, he has 
made delightfully familiar to American readers.” 





Of all the leaders in the movement for the produc- 
tion of good, cheap literature for the people, there is 
no one who has been more successful and deserves 
greater credit than Walter Scott, the well-known North- 
of-England publisher, born at Abbey Junction, near 
Carlisle. Forty years ago Mr. Scott went, as a skilled 
artisan, to Newcastle, and sought employment as a 
mason. He afterward commenced business for him- 
self, and he is now one of the largest contractors in the 
north, where many of the railway stations and public 
buildings have been erected by him. In addition to 
this Mr. Scott is interested in coal mines, iron works, 
soap factories, and books. His Canterbury Poets, 
Camelot Classics, and Great Writers Series, well known 
in this country in the cheap, well-bound reprints, have 
attained a wide circulation, and more than forty thou- 
sand volumes of these cheap books are sent out every 
month from the printing-works at Felling-on-Tyne. 
Mr. Scott’s latest enterprise, The Contemporary Sci- 
ence Series, edited by Havelock Ellis, deserves special 
note. The aim of the series is to give in clear, simple 
language the result of scientific research in departments 
of popular interest. The bo@ks are written by author- 
ities, are brimful with interesting facts and theories, 
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giving in each volume the gist of many. The works 
already issued are: Evolution and Disease, Physiog- 
nomy.of Expression, The Origin of the Aryans, The 
Village Community, Electricity in Modern Life, The 
Evolution of Sex, The Criminal, Hypnotism, and Sanity 
and Insanity; new volumes are issued monthly. 





Ethel M. Arnold, in a gossipy paper on Social Life 
in Oxford, says of Mrs. Margaret L. Woods: “About 
two years ago a little story appeared in the pages of 
Temple Bar under the name of A Village Tragedy, 
and signed Margaret L. Woods. At first it shared 
the fate of most magazines stories—received passing 
notices in the papers, for the most part favorable, and 
was apparently forgotten. But it soon became evident 
that upon the thinking world, or, at any rate, upon the 
esoteric literary coterie, the little book had made a 
very distinct mark. It was discussed with complimen- 


_tary seriousness by good literary judges, and slowly but 


surely won its way into general notice. In the course of 
time a French critic became possessed and enamored of 
it, it was translated in the Débats, a compliment rarely 
paid to English fiction; and in America, last winter, 
caused no small sensation. Mrs. Woods, the author of 
this admirable though painful book—this sketch of the 
life of two English peasants drawn in the sombre tints 
of their suffering, and bitten in with their tears—is the 
second daughter of Dr. Bradley, the present dean of 
Westminster, and the wife of the president of Trin- 
ity College, Oxford. To those who had known her in 
Oxford, the excellence of her work came in no way as 
a surprise; her ability was always unquestioned; it was 
a mere matter of speculation as to the time it would 
publicly show itself, and the form it would assume, and 
her next book will be looked for with interest both by 
her Oxford friends and by that larger circle of friends 
her little book has won for her in England and America.” 





A correspondent of the New Orleans Times-Demo- 
crat gives this interesting bit of gossip of the author of 
that delightful story, Don Miff: “The name of Vir- 
ginius Dabney is one which was well known throughout 
the South before its bearer achieved his present prom- 
inence in literature. Mr. Dabney was born at Elming- 
ton, Va., in 1835, but the same year his father, Thos. 
S. Dabney, who was well known in New Orleans in 
ante-bellum days, emigrated to Mississippi. Young 
Dabney lived in Mississippi and was educated by pri- 
vate tutors until he was sent to the University of Vir- 
ginia. After a year spent in Europe, he studied law 
and began its practice in Memphis, but the war 
breaking out he joined a regiment of the Army of 
Northern Virginia, and participated in most of its great 
battles. He still carries as a legacy and a reminder of 
war a bullet which was lodged in his breast at second 
Manassas, and could not be extracted. He wasa cap- 
tain on John B. Edwin’s staff at the surrender at Ap- 
pomattox. The years which followed were in strong 
contrast to these exciting times, for Mr. Dabney then 
began to teach school, a calling which he followed for 
twenty years. He escaped from this occupation a few 
years ago, the indirect result of his having written dur- 
ing his vacations a novel called Don Miff. This bock 
had considerable success in England as well as in this 
country and has passed through six editions. Its pub- 
lication led to the author’s being employed in a literary 
way by various publishers, and finally to his engagement 
on the staff of the New York Commercial Advertiser.” 
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Criminal Characteristics—From the New York Times 

What a curious law that was of. the Middle Ages 
which selected for punishment, when two were sus- 
pected of crime, “the uglier!” To be “ugly” is to be 
bad apparently, since we use the word with this signifi- 
cance in common American parlance. How much 
really have looks to do with our settling in our minds 
the moral status of an individual? Undoubtedly a 
great deal, and “at the present day judges are con- 
sciously or unconsciously influenced by physiognomy, 
and ordinary human beings, who also in a humble way 
sit in judgment, are influenced in the same manner. 
The modern criminal anthropologists, with all their 
minute and patient investigations, have not yet, how- 
ever, succeeded in making criminal physiognomy a very 
exact science, and criminals among us may still find 
consolation in the reflection that there are no unfailing 
criteria by which our crimes may be read upon our 
faces.” Criminal physiognomy, which Havelock Ellis 
treats with much care in his new book, The Criminal, 
is still, then, in a vague and rudimentary condition, 
though there always will be those who put their trust 
in discovering villains “on sight.” Popular maxims 
credit certain individuals with criminal proclivities. 
The Roman says: “Little beard and little color, there 
is nothing worse under heaven.” In French it is, 
“God preserve me from a beardless man,” and in Tus- 
can, “ Salute from afar a beardless man and a bearded 
woman,” and in Venice, “ Trust not the woman with 
a man’s voice.” Perhaps Mr. Byrnes does really pos- 
sess that acuteness of perception which at once identi- 
fies a thief, but at the same time conditions are such 
as to render the appreciativeness of this officer more 
efficient. A man under arrest shows his status more 
distinctly than one against whom there is no charge. 
Italians, who have a more profound belief in physiog- 
nomy than Anglo-Saxons, may have cultivated this 
power of appreciation. The author tells us that Prof. 
Enrico Ferri, having had one hundred soldiers brought 
before him for examination, declared a certain one 
was a murderer, and he was told that “this man had, 
in fact, been found guilty of murder.” This trait of 
perception or intuition it is believed is common to 
women. We do not accept this as a recognized fact, 
but yet it might be given to woman as an instinct of 
self-preservation, so as to discover an enemy more 
quickly than could a man. Professor Lombroso tells us 
that his mother, who had always lived far from the 
world, was twice able to discover the criminal charac- 
ter of young people whom as yet no one had suspected. 
Francesconi was a murderer. Long before he had 
committed any crime, the Countess della Rocca, who 
was sixteen, “refused to speak to Francesconi when 
every one welcomed him on account of his wit. When 
asked why she treated him as though he were a scoun- 
drel, she replied: ‘If he is not a murderer, he will be- 
come one.’” We think, in family experiences, many 
similar traits of discrimination may be remembered as 
emanating from women. Romancers do not often de- 
pict their criminals as having beautiful faces. The 
prejudice against the ugly, Mr. Ellis believes, has some 
foundation. Hepworth Dixon, describing the popu- 
lation of Millbank Prison, writes: “The population is 





always numerous and always changing, but its charac- 
ter remains substantially the same. Year after year 
the visitor might drop in and see no difference. There 
is a certain monotony and family likeness in the crim- 
inal countenance which is at once repulsive and inter- 
esting. . . . A handsome face is a thing rarely seen in 
a prison, and never in a person who has been a law- 
breaker from childhood. Well-formed heads, round 
and massive, denoting intellectual power, may be seen 
occasionally, but a pleasing, well-formed face, never.” 
In Lombroso’s celebrated work, L’Uomo Delinquente, 
the pleasing faces are exceptional. If the Rogues’ 
Gallery be looked through, occasionally the photograph 
of a criminal would create surprise as not belonging to 
the series, but if the status of the original were inquired 
into, it would be found that these better-favored ras- 
cals belonged to the aristocracy of crime and were the 
forgers. Prince Krapotkine, whose imprisonments for 
political causes were long and frequent, says that crim- 
inals have “ cringing and timid ways, mobility and cun- 
ning in their looks, a something feline about them, 
something cowardly, humble, suppliant, and crushed, 
making them a class apart—one would say, dogs who 
had been whipped. Only here and there are visible 
the energetic and brutal heads of rebels.” The study 
of craniai and cerebral conditions gives us slight clues 
as to who are criminals, inasmuch as it may be con- 
sidered as probable that murderers have larger heads 
than thieves, but dolichocephalic or brachycephalic 
outlines show nothing. We have in an esthetic sense 
accepted the Mephisto type. This is a modification 
of the sugar-loaf form of head. Curiously enough, the 
outline of this head is as old as the first pictures of the 
Italian school. Nothing is more strange, too, than to 
see the same sinister contour produced by the Japan- 
ese. Inthat enlargement of the orbital capacity, Lom- 
broso believes, wicked humanity follows the lines of 
the birds of prey. Receding foreheads are not to be 
considered as indicative of human degeneration, be- 
cause many men of marked intellectual power who have 
been honored for their fine moral qualities have had 
receding foreheads. “Lack of cranial symmetry is 
one of the most marked features of the criminal skull,” 
but it may be stated that symmetry is rarely found in 
the heads of even good people. Weight of brain goes 
for nothing. Some experts even believe that, propor- 
tionately, criminals have heavier brains. Cerebral 
weighing and snap judgments derived from it never ° 
had a worse set-back than when Gambetta’s brain was 
put on the balance. It tallied in weight to that of a 
microcephalic infant. A prominence of the cheek-bone 
has been noted in certain classes of criminals, and Mr. 
Ellis repeats Charles Kingsley, who wrote: “I have 
generally seen with strong animal passions a tendency 
to high cheek-bones.” Some attention has been paid 
to the teeth of criminals, and Lombroso is of the opin- 
ion that there is a tendency to an exaggeration of the 
canines. If this were the case, it might be a case of 
atavism, or a return to the platyrrhine apes. We do 


not think, however, that.any dental differences have as 
yet been determined as belonging to criminals. A 
great deal has been put into print about the ears of 
Dr. 


criminals, as to peculiarities of size and position. 
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Frigierio has studied particularly the place of the ear. 
Taking the ape to have its ear in a position indicated 
as one hundred degrees, honest people had their ears 
at below ninety degrees, and criminals above it. The 
largest ear Dr. Frigierio ever measured, graced a woman 
convicted of complicity in murdering her husband. A 
projecting ear, following the apes, is common to all. 
When too much out of the way it by no means indicates 
want of honesty or ability. The Australians, who are 
the lowest in the human race, have very well-shaped 
and well-posed ears. In slavery times in the United 
States, when a negro was to be purchased for house 
duties, if he had a small ear there would be a prejudice 
entertained as to his honesty. Not much dependence 
can be placed in noses or mouths or hair (color and 
quantity), but perhaps some little in wrinkles. What 
are called the zygomatic wrinkles and those of the 
forehead are even in youthful criminals quite notable. 
“When their faces are in a state of repose they some- 
times present a curiously-marked and scored appear- 
ance.” The reasons for this would not be difficult to 
understand. Watchfulness, distrust, being common to 
criminals, has a fixed tendency to wrinkle the fore- 
head. As to the senses of sight, hearing, and taste, we 
do not deem that any of the conclusions arrived at 
have as yet any authority, though the Italians believe 
that with the exception of sight there is dulling of the 
other senses. What is known as the vaso-motor sen- 
sibility, or the power to blush, would necessarily ‘be 
somewhat wanting in criminals. To watch a man or 
a woman when a question is asked may indicate some- 
thing. It requires great bluntness of all perception or 
an iron will to prevent the ear showing some tinge of 
color, even if the face rests as an emotional mask. 
All these researches are of great importance, and par- 
ticularly those which tend to show physical insensibility, 
for “in this physical insensibility rests that of moral 
insensibility or physical analgesia.” In the study of 
works relative to the moral conditions of criminals, 
Despine’s labors must stand among the first. How far 
there is anything like a conscience belonging to crimi- 
nals becomes difficult to determine. ‘Though we may 
be told a thousand times that a convicted man who 
has often committed crimes has no conscience, or a 
dead conscience, that is no reason why we should not 
try to awaken it. What Gall writes is terrible: “If 
criminals have remorse, it is that they have not com- 
mitted more crimes, or that they have let themselves 
be caught.” If Dostoieffsky is to be considered as 
truthful, he gives this horrible speech of a parricide: 
“Take my father, fcr example: he never was ill up to 
the day of his death.” Dr. Wey, of Elmira, whose ex- 
perience is great, writes: “Scenes of heartrending de- 
spair are hardly ever witnessed among prisoners. Their 
sleep is disturbed by no uneasy dreams, but is easy and 
sound; their appetites also are excellent.” Despine’s 
conclusion in regard to criminals, is that “the two great 
physical conditions for crime are moral insensibility 
and perversity, with two accessory moral anomalies, 
imprudence and lack of foresight.” The unblushing 
avowal of crimes is what surprises. Wainwright will 
always be considered as the type of the murderer with 
literary abilities. There can be no question but that 
he poisoned three persons. When asked why he had 
murdered Helen Abercrombie, his reply was: ‘‘ Upon 
my soul I don’t know, unless it was because she had 
such thick legs.” The effect of social conditions on 
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unsocial instincts is plainly shown in the case of women. 
They are everywhere less criminal than men, but the 
proportion varies greatly in different countries. In 
Spain, the most backward of the large European states, 
where the women receive but little education, and lead 
a domesticated life, the percentage of female criminals 
is very small. In the Baltic provinces of Russia, where 
the women share the occupations of men, the amount 
of feminine criminality is very great. In England, 
which among western countries has taken the lead in 
enlarging the sphere of women’s work, the proportion 
of female criminals has, for half a century, been increas- 
ing. Of course, the growing criminality of women in 
this case is but the inevitable incident of a beneficial 
transition. As women come to touch life at more 
points, and to feel more of its stress, they will natu- 
rally develop the same organic tendencies to criminal- 
ity as exist among men, just as they are developing the 
same diseases, such as general paralysis. We may 
note, in passing, that maternity is observed to be the 
strongest of all barriers against criminality in women. 
A study of the last moments of the condemned (despite . 
Victor Hugo) would show that they are often spent in 
perfect indifference as to their exits. Women, strange 
to say, meet their doom with greater resignation than 
men. That dread murderess, the Marquise de Brinvil- 
liers, who was exposed to an immense crowd nearly 
naked, in accordance with the brutality of that day, ac- 
cording to Mme. de Sevigné, met her death with un- 
shaken firmness. Such subjects as the vanity, emotional 
instability, sentiment, and religion of criminals, are fully 
discussed. There can be no reason to be accused of 
irreverence for the statement, that criminals can have no 
sense of what is religion, but only of its forms. Naples 
is almost the most religious city in Europe, and the 
most criminal, the number of murders being 16 in the 
100,000, while in Italy it is generally 8.12. “A Russian 
peasant,” Mr. Kennan writes, “ may be a highway robber 
or a murderer, but he continues, nevertheless, to say his 
prayers.”’ Sismondi wrote bitterly of Italian sacrilege, 
and in a recent work of Marro’s, Criminality in the Pro- 
vince of Naples, 1889, he cites the case of a man of 
sixty, imprisoned for an infamous crime, who was “ much 
scandalized at the irreligious talk of some of his com- 
panions, and remarked: ‘I do not imitate them; morn- 
ing and evening I say my prayers.’”’ Emotional insta- 
bility, if we look at the matter in the cold light of 
reason, may account for the many last conversions. 
Infidelity is rare, or at least criminals do not often de- 
clare themselves as atheists. Of 28,351 English pris- 
oners, only 57 described themselves as _ atheists. 
In the chapter on the treatment of the criminal, this vast 
and complicated question finds in Mr. Ellis an able ex- 
ponent. As to capital punishment, there can be but 
little doubt that it is dying out. ‘“ Whether its com- 
plete extinction is altogether a matter for rejoicing, is a 
question concerning which there is not complete unan- 
imity among those whose opinions carry the most 
weight.” If we do not extinguish life for murder, then 
we must substitute something which will afford an 
equal protection to society. “It should never be pos- 
sible for a Duc de Montausier to say to the king, who 
finally ordered the beheading of a man after he had 
committed his twentieth murder, “This man has only 
committed one murder, the first; and it is you who, 
by letting him live, have committed the other nine- 
teen.”” One social misfortune, which inclines one to 
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believe that dementia is contagious, is the false emo- 
tional sympathy indulged in in regard to criminals. It 
is at its worst in the United States. The origin of it 
all lies in morbid curiosity. As Mr. Ellis so well de- 
scribes it: “The minute details of every horrible crime 
are to-day known at once by every child in remotest 
villages. ,The recital of it stirs up all the morbid sedi- 
mentary instincts in weak and ill-balanced natures, and 
whenever a large community grows excited over a crime, 
it becomes directly responsible for a whole crop of 
crimes, especially among young persons and children.” 





The Influence of ‘‘ Mrs. Grundy ”—Providence Journal 

There are many indications that, notwithstanding our 
inherited faith and religious professions, the goddess 
that really rules the world is that exceedingly vulgar 
and commonplace personage known as Mrs. Grundy. 
Most men and women are in moral bondage to the 
general opinion of the class or caste to which they be- 
long. Its dictations are their law, and they do not dare 
to go contrary to its commandments, for fear of ridicule 
or loss of position. ‘This is especially true in what is 
called “society,” where Mrs. Grundy rules with despotic 
sway, bringing men of intelligence and women of re- 
finement alike under her resistless control. Her in- 
junctions are often ridiculous, and many of her customs 
are inane. She is the goddess of mediocrity and 
stupidity; she hates individuality, and always antag- 
onizes progress; she robs her votaries of the most 
marked qualities of their nature, making it plain that 
society has no use for this intellectual attainment or 
that native peculiarity or grace. She establishes a dead 
level of sameness, above or below which it is fatal to 
rise or fall, and creates a reign of dulness in which no 
star need fear the danger of being eclipsed by the 
greater brilliancy of any other. Society is thus made 
the one place where all degrees of intelligence may 
meet on equal footing so long as Mrs. Grundy’s 
few requirements are complied with, stupidity gaining 
thereby what the more intelligent lose. As the majority 
is not particularly brilliant, the general gain is un- 
doubtedly great. This may account for the authority 
which our vulgar goddess is allowed to exercise. The 
prizes which she has to bestow are social position and 
the good opinion of the ruling class; the penalties 
which she can inflict are ostracism and a long list of 
ill-natured comments, petty annoyances, and persecu- 
tions. There can be no doubt about her authority. 
Her reign is so autocratic, our recognition of her 
power so intuitive, that we all bow to her unwritten law 
even when we pride ourselves on our independence. 
Even when, chafing under Mrs. Grundy’s dictation, we 
snap our fingers in her face, and say we care not what 
she thinks, even then we may fear being considered 
“unconventional ”’ in the form of our rebellion, and this 
in itself is passing again under her rod. She is supreme 
in the social world, and just beneath the line of her ap- 
proval exists an anxious crowd diligently striving to 
creep up within the sphere of hersmiles. She frequently 
allows individuals to rise within this charmed circle, else 
how should her sway be perpetuated? but she usually suc- 
ceeds in stifling any aspiration for higher ascent. The 
same influence exerts itself in a varied way among all 
classes and professions. There is a certain orthodoxy that 
is required in theological circles, and, while not wishing 
to reflect upon the intellectual honesty of any. body of 
men, it is simply impossible that a desire to fall in with 
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general opinions should not be a powerful factor in the 
determination of individual belief. That men are not 
always conscious of this influence does not prevent its 
silent action. How strong it has always been can be 
seen in the loud and general outcry that has been made 
whenever any brave man has ventured to doubt or 
deny the accepted theological doctrines of any age. 
Such men have been called heretics, and treated with 
every indignity that malignity can devise; but this op- 
position has often proved the vain protest of ignorance 
and folly, and the heresy of to-day has frequently be- 
come the accepted truth of the morrow. The theologi- 
cal Mrs. Grundy is not quite so inane as her sister 
in society, and has played an important part in resist- 
ing too rapid advance, but she has always loved out- 
worn truth, and cannot be acquitted of stupidity. She 
never can learn that one good custom may at length 
corrupt the world, and is so delighted with the multi- 
tudes worshipping around her shrine that she forgets 
the greater multitudes who can be won only by new 
truths and better customs. Still less respectable and 
far more disastrous in her influence is the political 
Mrs. Grundy. She gives herself various party-names, 
tries to whip in all men under certain banners, 
professes the principles, and utters the watch-cries of 
yesterday, with increasing vehemence as they lose their 
force. It would be easy to give the names of politicians 
in every party who have become this old lady, whose 
speeches are nothing more than her loud and untimely 
outcries in behalf of outgrown theories or against 
needed reforms, and of younger men, whom she 
has seduced into conformity to her behests, to the 
sacrifice of that future leadership which they might 
have won. Their idea upon any subject can be pre- 
dicted with exactness. It is known precisely to what 
support they are committed. The public has ceased to 
expect anything from them save some variety in ex- 
pression. No opinions are of any value coming from 
such a source, nor are we ever deceived into giving 
them any serious thought. We read the news, and let 
the dreary reiterations of our senators pass like the idle 
wind which we respect not, because we know so well 
that they contain only the political cant of the day. 
Let any one deal with the issues of the time, with orig- 
inality and with genuine moral courage, and we will all 
become attentive enough. Moral courage is what is 
now most wanted in all spheres of society. There is 
no necessity of a reckless and an ostentatious defiance of 
the customs of life, conformity to which alone makes 
social relations possible; still less is there any call for 
indifference to the religious doctrines or political les 

sons of the past. But there is need everywhere of 
men and women who will reverence their own individ- 
uality, and who will treat all questions with intellectual 
seriousness. Obedience to such principles would give 
us a charming variety in unity in society, instead of 
the present insipidity, brought about by the general 
attempt at conformity to a narrow type, to the sacrifice 
of sincerity, intelligence, and comfort, and of the richer 
development of which each nature is capable. It 
would give us more rational treatment and better in- 
sight of divine truths, which man never can be cured 
of hungering after, and from the pursuit of which only 
continual disappointment in trying to find what he 
seeks can make him turn away. And, finally, political 
discussions would become fruitful again, men recogniz- 
ing that the science of human government is one of the 
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noblest of all departments of thought, the rewards of 
finding the proper path and the penalties of failing to 
find it too great to allow the office of the statesman to 
degenerate into the politician’s scramble for spoils. 





The Interest of Life—The Illustrated London News 

There are men and women who complain of the 
dulness of their lives. They have so few objects to 
attract them, so few persons to care about, that, if they 
are not forced to work for their living, they yawn and 
idle, read sensational novels, and cry out for some dis- 
traction. People of this class have minds, I suppose, 
and hearts also, at any rate for their own sorrows, but 
they are but half alive, and care for nothing that does 
not affect their own fortunes. They are sensitive 
enough to bodily pain, they feel acutely the loss of 
money or of comfort, but for the great questions of the 
day, and for the greater questions that have filled the 
thoughts of wise men in all ages, they care little, or 
not at all. It would be unreasonable to expect a full 
intellectual life in men who work for a mere subsist- 
ence for twelve or fourteen hours a day, but in the 
middle and upper middle classes, as well as among the 
aristocracy, there is a vast number of people who have 
choice of action, and leisure for thought, and yet do 
nothing that can be said to be worth doing. Too often 
this stupid indolence leads a man into bad company, 
and the worst kind of dissipation; but more frequently, 
being only idle and foolish, he regards himself as inno- 
cent, and, while clinging to life, may be said to throw 
it away. I suppose there are few of us to whom some 
blame does not attach in this way. It is no light task 
to gain from life all that it is capable of yielding, yet 
there are times when its intense interest flashes on the 
mind like a revelation. The sense of its capabilities 
is at such moments almost overwhelming, and we cry 
out “ How much there is to learn and fo do, and how 
short our time is!” Let us take courage, however, 
from what men have done whose lives were far shorter 
than the three score years‘and ten of the Psalmist. A 
long list might readily be given of men famous for 
action, for thought and imagination, whose “ thin spun” 
lives were prematurely snapped; but this is unneces- 
sary, for I am not writing for readers ignorant of his- 
tory, every chapter of which shows, to quote Ben 
Jonson, that “in short measures life may perfect be.” 
Indeed, even more than a greater length of days we 
need ardor, perseverance, and a clear perception of the 
objects to be attained. The acquisition of knowledge 
is not the chief end of man, but it is a noble end, and 
the interest of the pursuit is inexhaustible. Think of 
all that is implied by a knowledge of such sciences as 
astronomy and chemistry; think of the joy of men who 
discover some fresh secret of nature, of travellers who 
open new fields to Christianity and to commerce, of 
students whose researches add an important chapter to 
history, of statesmen whose familiarity with political 
science enables them to grapple fearlessly with the 
problems of the day; and think, to come down from 
these intellectual heights, of the pleasure to be gained 
from mastering a language or cultivating a garden, or 
making some intricate piece of machinery! All work 
done well gives pleasure, and all knowledge, whether it 
be of small things or of great, brings a reward with it 
by adding to the zest of living. ‘“ Knowledge,” said 
Jeremy Taylor, “is the wing wherewith we fly to 
heaven,” which is not always true, for a man’s mind 
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may be so fixed on one point as to absorb his attention 
and to prevent him looking beyond it. Porson’s learn- 
ing, and Turner’s art, and Gibbon’s historical re- 
search, and Mezzofanti’s knowledge of forty-eight lan- 
guages, do not seem to have had any elevating influence 
on character. At the same time, the saying that 
“Tgnorance is the mother of devotion” is gne of the 
falsest of proverbs, for there is an irremediable hope- 
lessness in stupidity. The resources of men alive at 
all points are not easily exhausted. Books, pictures, 
travels, science, literature, politics, music, and archi- 
tecture, all minister to their enjoyment. And is there 
little to interest us in the bewitching ways of children, 
in the inexhaustible and never monotonous beauty of 
scenery, in the mirth and loveliness of girls, in the en- 
dearments of home, in the stimulating influence of 
society, in the friends that share our joys and sorrows, 
and even—for the body has its claims—in the pleasure 
of a good dinner and a postprandial pipe? For some 
of us there is the additional interest in life that great 
wealth brings with it—the management of estates, the 
building of cottages, official posts, perhaps in the gov-- 
ernment of the country, and the power of doing good 
on a large scale. Or, if hereditary wealth be wanting, 
there may be the ability that commands attention at 
the Bar, on the stage, or in the House of Commons, 
the genius that fills our “chambers of imagery” with 
undying forms of beauty, the wielding of a pen or 
brush that gives delight to thousands. And, happily, 
life is of absorbing interest quite apart from intellectual 
endowments and pursuits. We have all a.task to do 
before we die, and often the simplest and most obscure 
people do it best. Men and women who are actively 
employed in lightening the sorrows of others do not 
complain that life is without interest. For them it is 
full of variety, and the sense of duty fulfilled brings 
delight with it. It may be admitted that hilarity of 
spirits is often a matter of temperament, and that there 
are moments—possibly when the wind is in the east— 
in which a feeling of stagnation and despondency gives 
a flatness to life. We feel incompetent and useless, 
and wonder at the healthy activity that is independent 
of moods and weather. We are tempted to be idle, 
yet hate idleness; we try to work, but gain no pleasure 
from it; and a darkness that may be felt hangs over 
us. We thought, yesterday, that life was intensely in- 
teresting; and to day we care for nothing, and weary 
of everything. Probably, the best remedy, when we 
are brought to this stress, is to exercise the body and 
to let the mind lie fallow. Go out of doors, heedless 
of weather or discomfort. Face your enemy boldly, 
for low spirits sink away when defied. Mount a spirited 
horse or sail in a strong breeze—if there be a spice of 
danger so much the better; or take vigorous exercise 
on foot, and, if then you fail to recover your natural 
interest in life, suppose you try the effect of a little 
excitement, and survey mundane things from the car of 
a balloon! I don’t recommend stronger ‘measures; 
otherwise, unless married already, you might risk the 
ordeal of making an offer; or, if a Benedict, you could 
ask your wife’s mother to live with you, and see if that 
would not revive your jaded powers. I have even 
known people who find life supremely interesting when 
the difficulty of living stares them in the face. Mr. 
Wilkins Micawber, you will remember, was never so 
lively and so delightfully entertaining as when he was 
in momentary expectation of being arrested for debt. 
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Beauty in Cheeks— Ella Rodman Church—Boston Transcript 
Pretty cheeks are a rare finishing touch, an other- 
wise handsome face being often spoiled by high cheek- 
bones and thin or flabby cheeks. The high cheek- 
bones can scarcely be softened unless the cheeks are 
made firm and plump. Contrivances worn in the mouth 
for filling out the cheeks have been resorted to, but 
scarcely without great discomfort; and the only rea- 
sonable way of accomplishing the desired result is to 
take on more flesh and to study carefully the dressing 
of the hair. In some instances, however, there will 
be a superfluity of flesh where it is not wanted, while 
the cheeks persist in remaining thin. A firm, round 
cheek, with a slight dimple showing with every smile, 
is a most attractive charm; and the sister of a young 
gentleman who had a pencil accidentally thrust through 
one cheek in boyhood, leaving an indentation that was 
quite a natural-looking dimple, was wont to remark that 
she really wished it had happened to her, as she would 
have thrust a pencil through the other cheek and felt 
abundantly repaid by her increase of beauty. But her 
enthusiasm did not reach the point of decorating both 
cheeks herself. Bathing the cheeks two or three times 
a day with weak ammonia-water in which a small piece 
of alum has been dissolved tends to make the flesh 
firm and smooth. The common practice of pressing 
one cheek into the pillow while sleeping is very injuri- 
ous to beauty of outline, and it also produces wrinkles. 
But the finishing touch which gives the greatest beauty 
to any face is the expression. A smile or a sympa- 
thetic glance will sometimes glorify a plain face into 
positive loveliness, while a cold, rigid expression spoils 
the effect of the most perfect features and complexion. 
It is a mistake to repress feeling in the hope of retain- 
ing an appearance of youth, while to cultivate one’s 
sympathies is the best possible preservative against 
unloveliness in age. But women should not forget that 
every period has its beauty, and though age may not 
retain the bloom of youth, youth cannot vie with age in 
the look of chastened loveliness which comes from a 
good life. Every face is either a prophecy or a history. 
Personal Charm in Woman—Evelyn Thorp—N. Y. Mercury 
Treatises and theories for making women beautiful 
and keeping them so, are plentiful as the sands upon 
the seashore. One urges that it is to be done by hot 
water; another by cold. One prophet puts her faith in 
the flesh brush and Turkish towel; another sees salva- 
tion in exercise; a third depends upon an arsenal of 
unguents and saponaceous decoctions and concoctions ; 
a fourth believes that in the new system of muscular 
development alone can any rational hope be placed. 
But there is something even more important than that 
a woman should be beautiful, although her being this 
other thing by no means excludes the possibility of 
beauty as well—far otherwise—and this something is 
that she should be charming. The terms are not 
synonymous. Many a completely beautiful woman is 
entirely without charm. Many completely plain women 
have had a power of attractiveness so great that noted 


beauties have been unable to contend against them in. 


personal influence. If it were given to a woman to 
choose which of these gifts she should possess, and if 


she could only possess one of the two, she would be a 
foolish creature indeed who did not elect personal 
charm. And in point of fact a clever woman—a woman 
who knows the world well—would not hesitate for the 
space of asecond. Great as is the power of beauty, 
that other power of personal charm is infinitely the 
greater. Does any one imagine that Helen of Troy, 
past forty, and Cleopatra, past thirty, would have 
changed the face of the world on the strength of their 
beauty alone, had they not had this mysterious, unex- 
plainable gift beside? Women as beautiful have prob- 
ably been born into the world many times. But they 
had not the sorceress’ talisnaan—the nameless talisman 
of charm. That it is a mysterious possession and un- 
explainable is beyond question. The Frenchman calls 
it the “je ne sais quoi.” It is an imponderable quality 
that happens to be present in the make-up of some of 
Eve’s daughters, and not in that of others. One may 
be pretty, clever, accomplished, good, and yet have 
no element of it. Another may be plain, not especially 
rich in intellect, not to the superficial eye noticeable 
in any way; yet she speedily, and without conscious 
effort, becomes an influence, and makes victims and 
votaries wherever she goes. To say that this gift of 
charm is never acquired, if it be not in a degree present 
in the germ, is needlesstruism. But just as the whole 
figure and face may be substantially changed by round- 
ing out the underlying muscles, soa great deal of charm 
may be developed out of a small seed. In fact, one 
may go so far as to say that personal charm can be 
successfully inoculated, as it were, provided the con- 
ditions are favorable to such an operation. And if the 
average woman does not think it too much trouble to 
undergo a course of daily discipline in order to acquire 
some specific element of exterior beauty—be it thicker 
hair, or a smoother skin, or what not—she should cer- 
tainly not think it onerous to cultivate any suggestion 
that might lead to the acquirement of this far more 
potent attraction. ‘That it is more potent is constantly 
insisted on by the French, whose women have un- 
doubtedly been at all times a greater power, a more 
moulding influence, in the family and social life alike, 
than the women of any other nation. American 
women are petted and spoiled, reverenced by husbands, 
fathers, and brothers, beyond all other women; but they 
are not influential with men for all that. Let them not 
make the mistake of imagining that they are. French 
women are influential with men. They are the only 
women who have ever had salons and drawn, as a sys- 
tematic thing, eminent men aroundthem. And French- 
women have always coveted the title of being “ charm- 
ing.” Having little beauty as a race, they have culti- 
vated the charms of manner, the seductions of influence, 
all the more for the lack, perhaps. And, so doing, they 
have proved conclusively that the substitute is more 
valuable than the element for whose want it is de- 
signed to make up. Now this mysterious and indefinite 
gift of personal attraction which renders its possessor 
so irresistibly fascinating is as indefinite in its origin as 
in its manifestations. It springs from that curious 
thing, magnetism. To some women the magnetism is 
animal. To others itisintellectual. Both magnetisms 
have, in their full force, something that can never be 
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analyzed or artificially gained. The first is the one the 
refined woman cares the least about, although she is 
conscious that it is only to the ignorant that it seems 
a thing incapable of good influence, a thing to eschew. 
Roundly it may be said that much of the best influence 
in the world has been wielded by women who had 
animal as well as intellectual magnetism, and who had 
high moral natures that led them to use their influence 
to noble ends. This magnetism, however, is not now 
under discussion. The question is, how can a woman 
become “ charming” in manner, how can she gain some- 
thing of the grace, the nameless tact, the peculiar 
“ quality ” of the whole person that constitute attractive- 
ness in a woman? The French supply an answer at 
once. In speaking of a charming woman they gener- 
ally say that she has a “cultivated intellect and a culti- 
vated heart.” Note the last clause. “A cultivated 
heart.” We speak of cultivating the intellect as much 
as any people in the world; perhaps more. ~And 
we speak of women having good hearts or bad hearts 
by nature. But we would never think of “ cultivating ” 
that organ in a woman. Now a recent writer in a 
current periodical, alluding to the higher human race 
of a progressive future, says this of womanhood: “ Ages 
of further growth of her always-controlling affections, 
will have conferred upon her, even more than upon her 
consort, those beautiful perfections of manner and 
those attractions of face and figure coming from a 
freer and freer play of the emotions which must always 
distinguish in a superlative degree the lovelier 
sex.” And here we have the secret of what is meant 
by “cultivating” the “heart.” We are altogether too 
much afraid, as a people, of the power of “ emotion” in 
a woman. We think it means hysterics, and we at 
once proceed to throw the bucket of cold water over 
it, which is considered the most effectual remedy for 
that material exhibition of “nerves.” Ruskin says that 
every check you put on a good girl’s power of feeling 
keenly warps her, chills her, stunts her. Forty or fifty 
years ago such a sickly sentimentality prevailed among 
women that there was a strongly practical reaction, and 
in this our present women have been brought up. 
Foolishly romantic girls are scarce nowadays. The 
chit from the schoolroom is as practical as you please; 
knows her world as it is; has no illusions; doesn’t 
want any. We preach intellectual progress to her in 
every key; but we teach her, indirectly but forcibly, 
not to have anything to do with sentiment, to distrust 
her emotions, even should she have any to start with. 
And here is where the greatest of blunders is com. 
mitted. Sentimentality and sentiment are two things. 
The more we dispense with the first the better. But 
when it comes to sentiment, the faculty of feeling 
deeply, let us be very careful not to counsel our women 
to do away with those elements of their woman's 
nature, lest we make them deadly commonplace. You 
can’t get away from the fact that the women who have 
had this indirect influence, and who have been pro- 
nounced the most attractive by men, have not been the 
cold, practical, purely intellectual women, but those 
who had a certain emotional fervor, possibly held well 
under control, but always perceptible to a fine observer, 
always suggested. One can safely go so far as to 
raaintain that without this power no woman ever had 
the indefinite personal charm of which we have been 
speaking; no woman was ever really magnetically at- 
tractive. To feel, to be capable of emotion, to be 
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sensitive, this is the secret of the charm so far as it can 
be reached. A sensitive woman has a thousand graces 
of manner, delicate shades and suggestions of count- 
enance which a stolid sister is devoid of from the cradle 
to the grave. Emotion is her own special domain. 
Her “all-controlling ” affections are what the other sex 
adore her for. Some strong-minded female wonders 
what a clever man has found to attract him in an in- 
significant little body with soft ways. But the insig- 
nificant little body had just that suggestion of cap- 
acity for “feeling” about her which the strong-minded 
sister in her triple armor of common sense and “ men- 
tality’ did not have. Now we don’t want the womanly 
little insignificants especially. The ideal woman is as 
strong as she is soft. But the capacity for generous 
enthusiasms, the capacity for warm love, the capacity 
for romantic devotion, this we can boldly affirm we do 
want in greater quantity than it now exists around us. 
The power of rich and delicate emotion. This is 
what develops a woman’s sympathies, gives variety 
and color to her whole nature, and hence to her 
manner. Sensitive sympathies give her tact and fine 
intuitions, that spring from the sympathies a delightful 
play of inner fancy and outer grace. She gains more 
and more in “ perspective,” as it were. She is not un- 
derstood in a day; her nature deepens; the enigma 
makes her interesting; from being interesting she 
soon becomes fascinating. And this inner life and 
experience mould the face and figure. They are 
the secret of many women seeming beautiful, who, 
simply by virtue of experience, are according to rule 
and rote not beautiful at all. And lastly (but no 
woman will say least) the power of sensitive emotion 
keeps women young. Why is it that actresses, trying 
as is the life they lead, great as are its fatigues and 
nervous strain, retain the appearance of youth so long? 
An actress of forty, and the average mother of a family 
of that age—which will have the greater look of youth? 
Now the actress may not chance to have any especially 
delicate or keen feelings of her own; but her vocation 
is to interpret emotion; and by constantly so doing her 
face and figure gradually, but surely, become more and 
more plastic and are moulded into the semblance of 
that which she represents. Her face perforce becomes 
expressive, her figure perforce graceful. Something of 
this sort occurs in minor degree with every woman 
whose thoughts are habitually of noble and lovely things, 
who can love well and whose interest is warm and 
catholic with respect to all that elevates, cultivates, in- 
spires. Let her become as intellectual as she may by 
all means. Women no longer rule by their emotions 
alone. But don’t let her imagine that she can ever 
have personal charm on the strength of the most 
richly-endowed intellect unsupported by feeling. 





Flowers and Perfumes—The St. Louis Post-Dispatch 

“How did you make your rose-jar?” I asked a 
certain gay belle. She answered, with a laugh: “T’ll 
give you my recipe and the result, then you go and try 
the exact opposite method. I purchased the finest 
pot-pourri jar in the market, the finest table salt, the 
very spiciest spices, and the sweetest perfumes; and 
then I had sent me the loveliest flowers you ever saw, 
which I ruthlessly destroyed in their first freshness with- 
out taking time to enjoy them—great roses as big as a 
cup. Well, I putin first a layer of salt; this, you know, 
is supposed to catch and hold the fragrant essence of 
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the flower as does the grease in the oils of commerce. 
The salt I strewed thickly with rose-leaves, sprinkling 
them with the spices and perfumes; then came an- 
other layer of salt and a layer of rose-leaves and spices; 
so on to the top. This is the orthodox recipe and I 
followed it carefully, but instead of growing sweeter 
it became more and more offensive, until finally I had 
to hold my nose every time I opened it. Bah! it was 
awful.” <A friendly druggist suggested a most happy 
compromise. Preserve all of your flowers, wear them 
and enjoy them; then when they are quite withered pull 
them to pieces and dry them thoroughly, spread out upon 
a paper—his love-letters if you like—in a dark room, so 
that they may retain their color. When ready for your 
pot-pourri, roll them in your hands, mixing with them 
aromatic spices and the best sachet powders, sprink- 
ling them with the finest essences and oils, mixing with 
them the sweet lavender flowers which are already 
dried. Then you will have a rose-jar that you will not 
be afraid to open. Or, better still, take your dried 
leaves to the druggist and he will mix for you a pot- 
pourri that will be a joy forever. The rose-jar is a 
comparatively new craze, only two or three years old, 
but a very dainty one. It fills a long-felt want, and 
suggested perhaps the many devices for refreshing our 
parlors and bedrooms with pretty artistic trifles. The 
taste for sweet scents is not, however, of recent origin. 
It seems inherent in the human breast, and is as old 
as the hills upon which the flowers blow. Though 
somewhat accentuated of late, since they are brought 
more readily within our reach, the fondness for sweet 
odors seems to date back to the most ancient of days 
—to the Garden of Eden, no doubt. Fragrant woods, 
sandal and cedar, were used in the construction of the 
tabernacle in the wilderness, and also in Solomon’s 
Temple, while frankincense and myrrh were burnt as 
incense continually in the service. Among the gifts 
sent by Jacob to the rulers of Egypt, when he wished 
to propitiate them, were “gifts of frankincense and 
myrrh,” and these same fragrant gums were brought 
by the wise men from the East to the infant Saviour. 
The ancient Greeks and Romans were inordinately 
fond of perfumes, which they used not only in the 
anointing of their heads and beards, but also about their 
houses and garments. Even the tyrant Nero showed 
a weakness for perfumes, for one of the most costly is 
called by his name, “ Neroly,” and though still brought 
from Egypt, was quickly adopted for the production of 
essences from the numerous fragrance-bearing flowers 
which grow in wild profusion in Greece and Italy. 
But long before this, fragrant waters were in use in 
Arabia. Through all generations and circumstances 
this taste has come down to us. Our grandmothers 
could not afford or procure essential oil or sweet-scented 
powders, perhaps, but they had their beds of lavender 
and chamomile and sweet fern, the leaves of which 
were carefully gathered and laid on the shelves between 
the folds of snowy homespun linen, and a few leaves 
tied in the corner of a handkerchief, or a little bag of 
sweet lavender deftly concealed about the gown, then 
as now, was indispensable to a lady’s toilette. Some 
idea may be had of the fondness for perfumes and the 
demand for them by a glance at the tabulated figures 
concerning them. In Great Britain alone the various 
attars imported in one year were valued at over £80,- 
000, to which must be added a third more for native 
distilled perfumes. This was several years ago. The 
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amount now expended annually in these sweet scents 
must be something enormous, for never has the craze 
for it been so great. In many of the palatial homes, 
arrangements are made for sweet-scented waters for 
the bath, while everywhere the toilettes are all liberally 
supplied with waters and .essences and “ quintessen- 
ces.” In our parlors may be found innumerable sachets 
of pretty bits of satin, hand-painted or embroidered, 
and filled with the most delightful sachet powders, 
while upon every sofa or easy-chair may be found a 
cushion stuffed with the pungent pine-needles. In our 
bedrooms are glove-cases and mouchoir-cases of soft- 
est silk, scented to the queen’s taste, while for the 
chiffoniers are provided silken pads, hand-painted, or 
embroidered with folds of cotton laid between satu- 
ated with perfume, or besprinkled liberally with sweet- 
scented powder, often fresh powdered orris root, which 
exhales the delightful fragrance of the violet. Then 
lavender flowers or bits of orris root are laid among 
the dainty garments which enfold fair maids and ma- 
trons in closest embraces. Nor is this the only device 
for securing the delicate aroma which each fair one 
usually makes distinctively her own. Small scented 
sachets are worn about the person, concealed about 
the bodice, depending from the waist, and dozens of 
small sachets are sewn about the hem of the short 
petticoat, emitting a delightful odor with every move- 
ment of the wearer. The clever Parisiennes, however, 
are said to have gone a step farther, and fairly exhale 
perfume, for they impregnate their bodies, their flesh 
and blood with whatever pleasing odor they most affect. 
Hypodermic perfume is the fashionable fad of the mo- 
ment in Paris, and has become so serious a mania that 
it is said that the authorities of that city are consider- 
ing whether they shall not prohibit the fashion by leg- 
islation. The history of this craze is this: A woman 
addicted to the use of morphine in hypodermic injec- 
tions, discovered that after an unusually heavy dose 
her body exhaled to a very perceptible degree the char- 
acteristic odor of the drug. In an idle moment one 
day she charged her needle with a few drops of pat- 
chouli, and soun observed the same result, even her 
linen becoming as strongly scented with patchouli as 
if the essence had been sprinkled upon it. The fact 
that hypodermic injections of perfume might be used 
with such pleasing results of course did not remain a 
secret long. It was disclosed by the lady’s maid, and 
pretty soon the leaders of the grand monde took it up 
with avidity, and the needle syringe became as indis- 
pensable to a toilet outfit as a manicure set. Some 
ladies keep themselves redolent of one perfume, the 
rose, the violet, the jessamine, whatever pleases them, 
with the romantic notion that their nearness may be 
betrayed to their admirers by the perfume which they 
affect; others, aware of the fact that perfumes which 
are pleasing to some are odious to others, change the 
essence in order to be pleasing at times to all. It is 
said that one grande dame saturates herself with roses 
for dinner, jessamine for the opera, and violets for the ~ 
ball. How delightful! But it is more wholesome to 
stick to the harmless little sachets, which may not be 
so effective yet have no poison lurking in them. The 
delicious fragrance of the flower-scents are counter- 
acted by the ugly pimples and blotches which are likely 
to follow the use of the needle. Even blood-poison is 
apt to set in for the slightest want of care in making a 
hypodermic injection, or the use of impure extracts may 
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meet with disastrous results. Indeed, many of the 
sweetest essences are poisonous in themselves. From 
all this it need not be supposed that it is the women 
alone who are fond of perfumes. History, both sacred 
and profane, credits the lords of creation with a like 
passion—and who knows but that it is to please the 
fastidious tastes of these lords, rather than themselves, 
that the women affect sweet odors? Asarule I be- 
lieve men are more fastidious about the soaps which 
they use in the bath than are women, and tons and tons 
of sweet flowers are annually rifled of their sweets to scent 
the toilet soaps of commerce. One manufacturer alone 
uses over ninety tons of rose-leaves for perfuming his 
soaps. The men are also very fond of toilet waters, 
which they use in profusion, and also of the good, old- 
fashioned cologne. It is not to be supposed for a mo- 
ment, however, that they do not also keep their private 
bottle of—essence. Rose-leaves and violets and other 
sweet flowers have, however, been rescued from the 
ignoble fate of perishing and withering in a pot of 
grease. Some adventurous experimenter in toothsome 
delicacies discovered that they might be converted into 
preserves fit for the gods, and now we have candied 
rose-leaves and violets for the bonbonnieres, pretty in 
color and delicate to the taste. For a time it was a 
secret art, but now our girls have learned to prepare 
these delicacies at home in a manner that vies favora- 
bly with the dainty confections of the chefs, which 
come to us at enormous expense. Our roses are as 
lovely and our violets are as sweet-smelling as any 
that grow in the vale of Cashmere or the valley of the 
Var; and certainly our sugar is all that can be desired. 
Why, then, should we pay ridiculously high prices to 
the Turk for his rose-leaves or the Russian for his vio- 
lets? From acompiler of recipes of Creole dainties 
I take the following directions for the preparation of 
violet or rose-leaves as conserves: Take large, fresh 
violets—the double ones are the best—or rose-leaves; 
boil them a short time in water; take them out with a 
large skimmer and drain them carefully. To a pound 
and a half of blossoms allow two and a half pounds of 
sugar. Make a syrup of this with a small teacup of 
water. Boil it and skim it well. Put in the violets 
now and boil all together ten minutes more, watching 
closely lest the blossoms should become discolored. 
Take them from this syrup and drain them in a sieve. 
Toone pound of loaf sugar put a half teacup of water. 
Set it over a moderate fire and boil. Skim it, and when 
it has boiled put in the violets (or rose-leaves), stir 
continually until the sugar granulates; then take them 
up and dry them thoroughly in a very warm oven. 





Wooing the Dollar—Wm. E. S, Fales—Pittsburg Dispatch 

It may be stated in general that the larger a city the 
more varied and complicated are its industries. Where 
the country store unites a hundred lines of labor, the 
larger town has the same number divided among as 
many places of business. It is only in the great cities 
that there can be found hundreds of curious callings 
in which men and women earn a decent livelihood and 
every one of which would be utter failures in smaller 
municipalities. It is impossible to tell how many of 
these curious trades there are. They are brought into 
being with every change in social life. Immigration 
introduces kinds of work altogether unknown to the 
home public. New fashions, inventions, and discov- 
eries are equally prolific in this regard On the other 
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hand, they die off with equal rapidity, and their demise 
is neither mourned nor noticed. For example, a few 
years ago, when domestic wines were very bad and 
imported ones very dear, a half-dozen men _ busied 
themselves to advantage in selling communion wines 
to churches and religious societies. They made a fair 
profit until the California and other viniculturists of 
the West entered the field, and then their occupation 
was gone. Nowadays only one of them is left, and he 
makes hardly enough sales to clear a dollar aday. So, 
on the other hand, the increasing taste for fine statuary 
and expensive but fragile bric-a-brac has given birth to 
lady dusters. These are educated women who, having 
encountered misfortune, secure a living by going to 
the houses of rich art collectors to dust and otherwise 
clean the collections of the latter. The danger of 
breaking valuable objects is so much smaller with them 
than with the average servant girl that they have al- 
ready become popular and find their labor in large de- 
mand, Many of these curious trades appeal to old- 
fashioned notions and even to superstitions which would 
excite the risibilities of the average reader. Thus one 
man for the past ten years has earned his daily bread 
by peddling rattlesnake oil. This is made by a few 
hunters in the wilder parts of the country and is con- 
sidered a specific for many rheumatic diseases. The 
rattlesnake-oil peddler has a number of rivals who pro- 
fess to cure the same ailments with other remedies. 
One of them is a man who retails skunk oil, which 
comes chiefly from Schatico, N. Y., and Kansas. A 
third deals in earthworms’ oil, probably the most dis- 
gusting compound known. It is made by putting hun- 
dreds of large earthworms in glass jars and exposing 
them to the sun until their dead bodies swim in the oil 
drawn out of their tissues. Another odd remedy is the 
eelskin belt. These are made of cotton cloth, to whose 
inner side is sewed a number of eelskins pulled from 
the live fish. No matter where the rheumatism may 
be, the belt is generally applied around the waist. Our 
foreign colonies demand curious things at times, and, 
of course, find people who will supply their wants. For 
example, the Germans’ predilection for May wine has 
given rise to peddlers of the fragrant weed known as 
Waldmeister, or woodruff, which grows in a few locali- 
ties around New York and finds a ready sale at all 
times of the year, but more especially in May and June. 
The love of the Irish for the Emerald Isle is utilized 
by several Milesians who turn an honest penny by im- 
porting and selling shamrock. It is said, however, that 
during the last five years they have found it more prof- 
itable to plant and grow the famous emblem in Jersey 
City and Hoboken rather than to import it direct. 
This, though, may be a slander upon some honest 
man. The Swiss likewise have their purse-strings 
touched by one or two of their fellow-countrymen who 
import the Edelweiss flower. On account of the diffi- 
culty in bringing it over from the Alps the celebrated 
blossom brings a very fair price when it reaches the 
shores of the New World. The Orientals who are set- 
tled here, and more especially those who come for a 
short time, such as sailors, stewards, salesmen, and con- 
suls, display a strong affection for many of the fresh 
vegetables of home. To meet this want there are sev- 
eral kitchen gardens in the vicinity of Manhattan Island 
where Chinamen raise the fu-qua, or so-called bitter 
cucumber of the East, and su-qua, or sweet gourd. 
These vegetables are much more prolific than the every- 
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day cucumber, and are raised with equal facility. They 
fetch, however, from two to ten times as large a figure 
as the latter. The five or six Mongolian gardeners 
who grow these delicacies have excited public attention 
from their practice of going out into their gardens by 
night with a lantern and picking off the caterpillars 
and other insects from the vines when these little pests 
are asleep. An equally singular practice is covering 
their plants with blankets, rags, and newspapers in cold 
weather and with water-proof tissues when it is too 
rainy. This extreme care is very profitable, as it en- 
ables them to produce larger and better crops than our 
own people ever do. A Japanese chef or fancy cook 
finds employment from his own nationality in prepar- 
ing the fish dinners which are so prominent a feature 
of life in the land of the Mikado. One of his pet mas- 
terpieces consists of a large bluefish, which when served 
has not a single scale broken, and which when opened 
contains a sea bass, and that in turn one or twosmaller 
fishes, in equally perfect condition. The Hungarians 
buy their characteristic boots from one or two shoe- 
makers who have come over from Buda-Pesth. The 
Bohemians display an equally strong affection for their 
native land, in keeping two Prague hatters employed 
all the time in making the singular half-conical slouch 
hats which have been the style of that country for at 
least two centuries. The commoner trades evolve their 
own sub-industries. The cooks of the great hotels and 
clubs buy their snowy costumes in New York from two 
men who are known as cooks’ tailors. They make 
clothing for cooks, scullions, stewards, and waiters, and 
for no one else. They change their styles from season 
to season, and display as much obedience to fashion 
as any society leader. The growth of restaurants, es- 
pecially of eating-booths, has recently evolved what 
may be called a wholesale restaurant. In these estab- 
lishments meat is bought by the carcass and vegetables 
by the barrel. In this wise the proprietor can sell a 
great piece of roast beef or a shoulder of mutton, thor- 
oughly cooked, to a small restaurant-keeper for less 
than the latter would pay for the materials if purchased 
at retail, There are three institutions of similar 
character, in New York but far more numerous are 
the men who call themselves wholesale dealers in “ free 
lunch,” and who supply saloons-and bar-rooms with the 
gratuitous banquet which is so common to the drink- 
ing-places of the United States. Close on to these 
people are the three or four men who make a living in 
buying up the remnants from big dinners, wedding re- 
ceptions, and similar social affairs, assorting them so as 
to be presentable and then selling them to cheap res- 
taurants, boarding-houses, and saloons. This new in- 
dustry was started only four years ago, but has pros- 
pered so well that it has probably come to stay. A 
new vocation is inflicting great damage upon the goat, 
and consists in the utilization of tomato cans, mustard 
boxes, and other tinware. Such stuff is thrown into 
special furnaces, the tin melted and saved, and the re- 
maining iron melted into sash weights and other low- 
grade iron goods. Besides this trade, modern science 
has created a lot of others. One consists in the de- 
struction of echoes. These in churches, meeting halls, 
and even large rooms are so powerful at times as to 
prevent all enjoyment. They are destroyed by spin- 
ning wires not far from the ceiling at points and lines 
where the waves of sound are most easily shattered. 
A much more difficult calling and one of late creation 
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is that of micrometer-making. For mathematical pur- 
poses these must be made so fine as to measure the 
34-1000th of an inch. On such a scale the hair of the 
head is as large as an express wagon. To do this de- 
mands education, technical skill, mechanical and math- 
ematical knowledge, and unfailing eyes and hands. 
There are not more than five men in New York, or 
more than thirty in the country at large, who have the 
qualities requisite to make a standard micrometer. An- 
other new trade which has hardly made a start which 
promises great performance is the manufacture of 
liquid and solid carbonic-acid gas. The process is very 
dangerous and the finished product very difficult to 
handle. It produces the deepest known cold. A few 
drops poured into a glass of water will convert it into 
ice. A single drop upon the skin will produce a blis- 
ter like molten iron. It is used on a small scale for 
refrigerators and also as a preservative of milk, fruit 
juices,and preserves. The second-hand trades have 
increased in number. Wholesale dealers in clothes 
have been reinforced by those in boots and shoes, in 
hats and, odd to relate, in wedding presents. Those 
in boots and shoes repair what they buy from the ped- 
dlers, and fix them up until they have quite a decent ap- 
pearance. The man who trades in second-hand wed- 
ding presents acts upon the theory that every benefi- 
ciary is bound to receive duplicates, and upon it has 
opened a large store where brides, or other donees, can 
buy, sell, or exchange whatever presents they have no 
use for. The business, though young, has assumed 
immense proportions and has paid more than hand- 
somely its ingenious proprietor. Three novel trades 
are mechanical in their nature. One consists in mak- 
ing sheet music for the blind. Two skilled machinists 
have obtained quite a reputation by converting coins, 
large buttons, and similar objects into boxes. They 
do a large business. The burglar utilizes these but- 
tons and coin boxes by filling them with a fine jewei- 
ler’s saw, wherewith a handcuff or iron bar could be 
sawed through without difficulty. Sentimental young 
men make another class of customers, and carry these 
hollow coins with a photograph of their fiancée. Soci- 
ety exigencies have created or developed a few new 
callings of late years in thiscity. The chaperone, once 
so much ridiculed, is now an established institution. 
She has been followed by the professional escort, who 
will take unprotected women to theatres, balls, dinners, 
and excursions, for a dollar or upward per night, ac- 
cording to the style demanded. This present season 
the escort has been followed by a riding and driving com- 
panion. He is supplied by a first-class stable, dresses 
in a first-class manner, is a thorough rider and driver, 
and perfectly familiar with the city. Society women who 
are troubled with superfluous hairs now employ what 
are known as ladies’ barbers, who are generally gradu- 
ates from the tonsorial establishment of some promi- 
nent hotel. Shaving the hair on the body does not, as 
is commonly believed, make it grow any faster or in- 
crease its harshness or strength. They generally treat 
their patients once a month. The trouble is not only 
with the lip and cheek, but also the arms and back. 
A very expensive fad is having your portrait cut as an 
onyx cameo. The work is very slow, difficult, and labo- 
rious. The image when done is permanent and will 
last for centuries. There are enough people in New 
York who enjoy this kind of extravagance to give «on- 
stant employment to five cameo-portrait carvers. 
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IN A MINOR KEY—SORROW, SENTIMENT, TENDERNESS 





Thinking of You—Laurence Benyon—Glasgow Citizen 
I cannot raise my eyelids up from sleep . 

But I am visited with thoughts of you ; 
Siumber has no refreshment half so deep 

As the sweet morn, that wakes my heart anew. 
I cannot put away life’s trivial care 

But you straightway steal on me with delight : 
My purest moments are your mirror fair ; 


My deepest thought finds you the truth most bright. 


You are the lovely regent of my mind, 
The constant sky to the unresting sea ; 

Yet, since ’tis you that rule me, I but find 
A finer freedom in such tyranny. 


The Old House—Amy Levy—The Plane Tree 
In through the porch and up the silent stair ; 

Little is changed, I know so well the ways; 
Here the dead came to meet me; it was there 

The dream was dreamed in unforgotten days. 
But who is this that hurries on before, 

A flitting shade the brooding shades among ? 
She turned—I saw her face—O God! it wore 

The face I used to wear when I was young. 


I thought my spirit and my heart were tamed 
To deadness ; dead the pangs that agonize. 
The old grief springs to choke me—I am shamed 

Before that little ghost with eager eyes. 
Oh, turn away, let her not see, not know! 
How should she bear it, how should understand ? 
Oh, hasten down the stairway, haste and yo, 
And leave her dreaming in the silent land. 
Since She Went Home—The Round Table 
Since she went home— 
The evening shadows longer linger here, 
The winter days fill so much of the year, 
And even summer winds are chill and drear 
Since she went home. 
Since she went home— 
The robin’s note has touched a minor strain, 
The old, glad songs breathe but a sad refrain, 
And laughter sobs with hidden, bitter pain 
Since she went home. 
Since she went home— 
How still the empty rooms her presence blessed. 
Untouched the pillow that her dear head pressed, 
My lonely heart hath nowhere for its rest 
Since she went home. 
Since she went home— 
The long days have crept away like years, 
The sunlight has been dimmed with doubts and fears, 
And the dark nights have rained in lonely tears 
Since she went home. 
Misunderstood—The Fireside Magazine 
Could we but draw back the curtains 
That surround each other’s lives, 
See the naked heart and spirit, 
Know what spur the action gives, 
Often we should find it better, 
Purer than we judge we should ; 
We should love each other better 
If we only understood ! 
Could we judge all deeds by motives, 
See the good and bad within, 
Often we should love the sinner 
All the while we loathe the sin. 
Could we know the powers working 
To overthrow integrity, 
We should judge each other's errors 
With more patient charity. 


If we knew the cares and trials, 
Knew the effort all in vain, 
And the bitter disappointment— 
Understood the loss and gain— 
Would the grim external roughness 
Seem, I wonder, just the same ? 
Should we help where now we hinder ? 
Should we pity where we blame ? 


Ah! we judge each other harshly, 
Knowing not life’s hidden force ; 
Knowing not the fount of action 
Is less turbid at its source. 
Seeing not amid the evil 
All the golden grains of good. 
Oh, we'd love each other better 
If we only understood ! 


The Mystical Sea—Albert B. Paine—N. O. Picayune 
O love, I am wandering back to-day 
Through the valleys of memory ; 
They lie betwixt mountains far away. 
The mountains of Hope and of Youth are they, 
And I’m dreaming again of that night, to-day, 
By the mystical southern sea. 


O love, I loved you that far-off night 

By the mystical southern sea. 
The breeze was light, and the stars were bright, 
And the sea-gulls flashed in their circling flight, 
As we sat alone, on that far-off night, 

When you whispered your love for me. 


Oh, I kissed your lips, and I clasped your hands, 
By that mystical southern sea, 

While softly the waves were kissing the sands, 

And ships went a-sailing to distant lands, 

And I kissed your lips, and I clasped your hands, 
When you whispered your love to me. 


O love, a storm has swept the shore 
Of that mystical southern sea ; 

The waves still kiss as they kissed before ; 

But the ships that sailed will return no more. 

And the youth, and the love, and the hopes of yore 
Will never come back to me. 


Unspoken—Philadelphia Item 
A word unspoken, a hand unpressed, 
A look unseen, a thought unguessed ; 
And souls that were kindred may live apart, 
Never to meet or know the truth, 
Never to know how heart beat with heart 
In the dim past days of a wasted youth. 


She shall not know how his pulses leapt 
When over his temples her tresses swept ; 

As she leaned to give him the jasmine wreath 
She felt his breath, and her face flushed red 
With the passionate love that choked her breath, 
And saddens her life now her youth is dead. 


A faded woman who waits for death, 
And murmurs a name beneath her breath, 
A cynical man who scoffs and jeers 
At women and love in the open day, 
And at night-time kisses, with bitter tears, 
A faded fragment of jasmine spray. 


Thou Art Not Near—F. E. Weatherly—Cassell’s 
Thou art not near me, but I see thine eyes 

Shine through the gloom like stars in winter skies, 
Pointing the way my longing steps would go, 

To come to thee because I love thee so. 


Thou art not near me, but I feel thine arm 
Soft folded round me, shielding me from harm, 
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Guiding me on as in the days of old, 
When life was dark and all the ways were cold. 


Thou art not near me, but I hear thee speak, 

Sweet as the breath of June upon my cheek. 

And as thou speakest I forget my fears, 

And all the darkness of the lonely years. 

O love, my love, whate’er my fate may be, 

Close to thy side, or nevermore with thee, 

Absent or present, near or far apart, 

Thou hast my love, and fillest all my heart. 

Her Beautiful Eyes—James Whitcomb Riley 
Oh, her beautiful eyes! They are blue as the dew 
On the violet’s bloom when the morning is new, 
And the light of their love is the gleam of the sun 
O’er the meadows of spring where the quick shadows run. 
As the morn shifts the mists and the clouds from the skies— 
So I stand in the dawn of her beautiful eyes. , 


And her beautiful eyes are as mid-day to me, 

When the lily-bell bends with the weight of the bee, 
And the throat of the thrush is a pulse in the heat, 
And the senses are drugged with the subtle and sweet 
And delirious breaths of the air’s lullabies— 

So I swoon in the noon of her beautiful eyes. 


Oh, her beautiful eyes! They have smitten mine own 
As a glory glanced down from the glare of the throne ; 
And I reel, and I falter and fall, as afar 
Fell the shepherds that looked on the mystical star. 
And yet dazed in the tidings that bade them arise— 
So I grope through the night of her beautiful eyes. 
Kiss My Eyelids Down—Mrs, Akers-Allen 
The light is fading down the sky, 
The shadows grow and muttiply ; 
I hear the thrush’s evehing song; 
But I have borne with toil and wrong, 
So long, so long. 
Dim dreams my drowsy senses drown, 
So, darling, kiss my eyelids down. 
My life’s brief spring went wasted by, 
My summer’s ended fruitlessly. 
I learned to hunger, strive, and wait ; 
I found you, love, O happy fate. 
So late, so late. 
Now all my fields are turning brown, 
So, darling, kiss my eyelids down. 
? O blessed sleep! O perfect rest! 
Thus pillowed on your faithful breast, 
Nor life nor death is wholly drear, 
O tender heart, since you are here, 
So dear, so dear. 
Sweet love, my soul’s sufficient crown ; 
Now, darling, kiss my eyelids down. 
At Last—jJohn Greenleaf Whittier—The Churchman 
When on my day of life the night is falling, 
And, in the winds from unsunned spaces blown, 
I hear far voices out of darkness calling 
My feet tp paths unknown, 
Thou who hast made my home of life so pleasant, 
Leave not its tenant when its walls decay ; 
O love divine, O Helper ever present, 
Be Thou my strength and stay! 
Be near me when all else is from me drifting. 
Earth, sky, home’s picture, days of shade and shine, 
* And kindly faces to my own uplifting 
The love which answers mine. 
I have but Thee, O Father! Let Thy Spirit 
Be with me then to comfort and uphold ; 
No gate of pearl, no branch of palm I merit, 
Nor street of shining gold. 
Suffice it if, my good and ill unreckoned, 
And both forgiven through Thy bounding grace, 
I find myself by hands familiar beckoned 
Unto my fitting place. 
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Some humble door among Thy many mansions, 
Some sheltering shade where sin and striving cease, 
And flows forever through heaven’s green expansions 
The river of Thy peace. 
There, from the music round about me stealing, 
I fain would learn the new and holy song, 
And find at last, beneath Thy trees of healing, 
The life for which I long. 
Lost Friendship~—The New York Dispatch 
If 1 could know you feel just one regret 
For all the joy and love of long ago, 
That some dear mem’ry makes your eyelids wet ; 
Dim your sweet eyes that I have worshipped so— 
If I could feel your hand in mine again, 
See your most perfect face with crown of sheen, 
Then deathless night, which on my life has lain, 
Would change to golden morning’s smiling mien. 


Could I but heal your great heart-pain at last, 
Fire your pure soul with some deep love new-born, 
Then wipe away the darkness of the past 
With shattered hopes and broken vows you mourn, 
Sweet! I would give my life to bear the blow, 
All my great love to have instead your pain, 
And rest content if I could only know 
My gift to you had not been made in vain. 
Her Refrain—jJohn Boyle O' Retlly—Poems 
“Do you love me?” she said when the skies were blue, 
And we walked where the sunlit river glistened ; 
And I told and retold her my love was true, 

While she listened and smiled and smiled and listened. 
“Do you love me?” she whispered when days were drear, 
And her eyes searched mine with a patient yearning, 

And I kissed her, renewing the words so dear, 
While she listened and smiled as if slowly learning. 


“Do you love me?” she asked when we sat at rest 
By the stream enshadowed with autumn glory ; 
Her cheek had been laid as in peace on my breast, 
But she raised it to ask for the sweet old story, 
And I said I will tell her the tale again— 
I will swear by the earth and the stars above me ; 
And I told her that uttermost time should prove 
The fervor and faith of my perfect love; 
And I vowed it and pledged it that naught should move : 
While she listened and smiled in my- face, and then 
She whispered once more, “ Do you truly love me ?”’ 
Benedicam Domtno—Susan Coolidge—Poems 
Thank God for Life! Life is not sweet always, 
Hands may be heavy-laden, heart care-full, 
Unwelcome nights follow unwelcome days, 
And dreams divine end in awakening dull ; 
Still it is life, and life is cause for praise ; 
This ache, this restlessness, this quickening sting, 
Prove me no torpid and inanimate thing, 
Prove me of him who is of life the spring ; 
I am alive—and that is beautiful. 


Thank God for Love ; though love may hurt and wound, 
Though set with sharpest thorns its rose may be ; 

Roses are not of winter, all attuned 

Must be the earth, filled with soft air and free, 

And warm ere dawns the rose upon its tree. 

Fresh currents through my frozen pulses run, 

My heart has tasted summer, tasted sun; 

And I must thank thee, Lord, although not one 

Of all the many roses blooms for me. 


Thank God for Death! Bright thing with dreary name; 
We wrong with mournful flowers her pure, still brow, 
We heap her with reproaches and with blame; 

Her sweetness and her fitness disallow, 

Questioning bitterly on the why and how; 

But calmly ’mid our clamor and surmise 

She touches each in turn, and each grows wise, 

Taught by the light in her mysterious eyes; 

I shall be glad, and I am thankful now! 
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THE RAJAH’S HEIR—-THE SEARCH FOR AGLAIA* 


On the afternoon which witnessed the surrender of 
the English into the hands of the ranee, two horsemen, 
the young rajah and his servant, crossed the bounda- 
ries of the state, and stopped at a small village where 
one of them had friends. These advised them strongly 
to go no further, alleging that something extraordinary 
had been happening in the city. The two men re- 
freshed themselves and their horses, and galloped on 
to a grove which lay off the road at a little distance 
from the village. Here, their horses being completely 
spent, they dismounted and let them rest. As they 
stood, with their hands on their bridle-reins, ready to 
mount at the least alarm, there came a rumbling noise as 
of distant thunder, and one of them—the master —said, 
“We are too late. It has begun.” 

“We are too late, excellency. There is nothing for 
us to do now but to return,” answered the man. 

“Go back you, Subdul! I must enter Jhansi and 
see with my own eyes what is going on.” 

“My master is not wise. He will not be able to 
help, and he will risk his own life, dear to his people.” 

“ Listen, Subdul!”’ said the young rajah, impres- 
sively. “I have a friend in that city—a little child. 
She loves me and believes in me. All night long, 
while we were riding and resting, she has been beside 
me. I tell you it is no dream; it isa reality. She is 
calling me, and I must go. I must save my poor little 
Aglaia, or perish in the attempt. But you have no 
such call; and why should two of us risk our lives? 
Stay here, or go back to Gumilcund.” 

“ Does his excellency think that I would desert him?” 
said Subdul Khan, sorrowfully. “He has seen what 
Ican do. Let him give himself into my hands, and I 
will take him safely into Jhansi.” 

“Make your arrangements, Subdul; but remember 
life or death may hang on the next few moments.” 

“T will use every diligence,” said Subdul, and he 
mounted his horse and rode off, leaving Tom alone. 

For more than an hour he waited patiently, and then, 
just as dusk was beginning to fall, Subdul came back. 
He had changed his dress and the accoutrements of 
his horse, so that at first his master failed to recognize 
him; but, just as he was grasping his weapon to defend 
himself, he heard his servant’s voice. 

“ Does not my master know me?” 

“Scarcely. What have you done to yourself ?” 

“Tam in the dress of the ranee’s body-guard, ex- 
cellency. I met one of them. He was drunk with 
bhang and red with the sliughter of your excellency’s 
countrymen. I drew him into a solitary place, slew 
him, and took his garments.” 

Tom gave an involuntary shudder, for he was new to 
this kind of thing; but he made no remark. Mount- 
ing his horse, he followed Subdul out of the wood. 
They avoided the high road, and, the dimness of the 
light favoring them, crept along under the shadow of 
trees and walls until they reached the outskirts of the 
city. The open maidan lay now before them. 





* From ‘‘ The Rajah’s Heir.” Lippincott Co. Tom Gregory, 
a young Englishman, inherits a rich province in India from his 
uncle, the rajah. He goes to India, and assumes all the honors 
of the rajahship. The mutiny is one of the dutbreaks of the na- 
tives, under the ranee, the young Rajah being absent. 


“Stop,” whispered Subdul, as his master was about 
to gallop across it. “Let his excellency stay here for 
afew minutes! I will go forward, see what has happened, 
and come back. In this d ess I can mix among them, 
they will suppose me one of themselves.” 

“Go,” said Tom; “ but come back quickly.” 

They were close to a mass of ruined masonry, which 
rose between them and the town. From the city came 
a tumult of fierce cries and trampling feet; here and 
there clouds Of smoke darkened the sky, and tongues 
of lurid flame darting from their midst would, for a few 
moments, light up the scene of ruin. 

Subdul picked his way across the maidan. In the 
place where the cantonments had been, but which was 
now ashapeless mass of ruins, he met a body of sepoys. 
They had lanterns in their hands, and they were look- 
ing about for the gold and jewels which the Feringhees 
had left behind them. He pulled up, told them he 
had lost his way in the darkness, and asked where his 
comrades — the ranee’s body-guard— were. “ Guard- 
ing the Feringhees’ treasure,” said one. “The ranee 
has taken it, but we mean to have our share.” 

“Tell her so,” cried another, with a rude jest. 

“ What is that tome ?”’ said Subdul. “I obey orders. 
The Feringhees are slain ?”’ 

“Every man, woman, and child,” was the reply. 

“ How wasit ?” saidSubdul. “I have come in from 
the country, and I know nothing.” 

The party of sepoys, some intoxicated, for they had ran- 
sacked the officers’ wine-stores, broke into a loud laugh. 

“ By Allah!” cried one, “ I never thought to see such 
asight. The infidels were in the fort, pouring out 
blasphemies and shooting down the sons of the Prophet 
like sheep. The evil one helped them, for they were 
few in number. It was hot work, brother: and who 
cares to die in the moment of victory ? Our mother, 
the ranee, who is a true daughter of the Prophet, saw 
how it was with us, and promised them their lives if 
they would give her up the fort. ‘They believed her 
word and came out. Then we bound them and car- 
ried them to the Jokan Bagh, where we fell upon them 
with the sword. There were fifty in all; men, women, 
an@ children. The women cried for mercy, and some 
of us delayed to smite, that we might hear them. But 
the orders were to be swift, so we finished them; and 
there they lie, for the vultures and jackals to feed 
upon. So may all enemies of the Prophet perish!” 

He was answered by a shout that rang through the 
ruins. Subdul’s fingers were playing with his sword; 
but he restrained himself, and said mildly, “ My brother 
is a man of war, and his deeds will win for him a place 
in Paradise! Will he tell me where this garden is ? 
I have an enemy among the slain Feringhees, and I 
would fain see him with my own eyes.” 

The sepoy, to whom this was a most natural request, 
pointed with his finger to the opposite side of the 
maidan “There is a ruined mosque close by,” he 
said. “The fathers of the devils we havg slain dese- 
crated it, and it has never been rebuilt since.” 

“T know the place,” answered Subdul. Sweeping 
round, he left them to their devices, and, after a few 
minutes of rapid riding, rejoined his master. 

“ What news ?” said Tom. 
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“The worst!” answered Subdul; and he repeated 
what he had heard, adding that the garden where the 
dreadful deed had been done was close by the spot 
where they were standing. 

For a few moments Tom was paralyzed. This was 
worse—far worse—than he had dreamed. 

“ Women and children!” he groaned. 

“Every one of them, excellency.” 

“The brutes! The devils! Subdul, if we had only 
a score of our Gumilcund men at our back——” 

“We could do nothing, excellency. There are hun- 
dreds in the city.” 

“Cowards! every mother’s son of them. I should 
have come with an army; but it is too late now. Let 
us look for the child.” 

“ Have I not told your excellency all were slain ?” 

“Aglaia is not dead! I am certain of it. Are you 
afraid to come into the garden where they lie, Subdul ?” 

“T will lead the way!” answered the man. 

It was within a stone’s-throw of the ruined mosque 
where they had been hiding, an inclosed space sur- 
rounded with walls and set out with grim old trees, 
plots of yellow marigold, and shrubberies where roses, 
Cape jessamine, champa, and the asoka grew. Once 
it had been a haunt and favorite pleasure-ground of 
the ranee, who, in the days of her power, had built a 
pavilion in its centre. Now it was seldom used. 

The two men found the gates open and the place 
deserted. Nota single soldier was left on guard. The 
murderers had done their foul work and had gone 
away to their triumph and plunder, leaving the speech- 
less witnesses of their treachery behind them. As, 
putting his horse to a foot-pace, Tom groped ‘his way 
through the darkness, his heart contracted and his limbs 
trembled under him. Rather a thousand times would 
he have met a hundred foes in fair fight than this. 
Eagerly, meanwhile, he looked and listened, hoping 
against hope that some might have escaped. Nothing 
was to be seen but the heavy foliage of the trees that 
hid the moonlight. Nothing was to be heard but the 
night breeze as it played with their branches. 

Suddenly a wild cry, penetrating and prolonged, 
broke upon the silence. Another and another fol- 
lowed. They came p from the distance and swept 
toward the riders, nearer and nearer, until, with a rush 
like a blast of wind in a narrow place, they passed 
them by. Sick with horror, Tom pulled up. Subdul 
struck a match, set fire to a torch of brushwood which 
he had been making as they went along, and swung it 
round his head, upon which there was another wild 
flight and another prolonged shriek, which went on for 
a few moments and then died away in the distance. 

“ The wild creatures have scented blood,” said Subdul. 
“These are jackals! And see, my master, see! ” 

As he spoke they came into an open space and 
Subdul waved his torch again. On the instant there 
was an awful, indescribable tumult, and in the next 
the heavens were darkened by the wings of gigantic 
birds. For a few moments they hovered overhead, 
casting their dread shadows on the moonlit earth, then 
sailed slowly away to the grove the riders had left. 

“Does my master wish to see more ?” said Subdul. 
“They are there.” He pointed to a group of trees 
near the centre of the garden, under which they could 
faintly distinguish a mass of something dark. 

“Subdul! Subdul!” cried the young fellow, pite- 
ously, “I cannot bear it.” 
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“There is no need. I told my master that he could 
do nothing. Let us consider our own safety and go 
back,” said Subdul. 

“ But if any of them should be alive?” 

“Ttisimpossible. The fiends do their work too well.” 

“T must look for the child, Subdul. If she is there 
—but she cannot be; she cannot.” 

“ Listen,” said Subdul. ‘ What is that ?” 

They stopped. A low piping, sweet and clear, like 
the voice of an English song-bird in the fresh dawn of 
the summer morning, fell upon their ears. It came 
from a rose thicket, which lay to the right of the path. 
In a second Tom was on his feet and had thrown his 
reins to Subdul Khan. He stood for a moment listen- 
ing, moving softly in the direction whence the sounds 
had come, and then stood again. He could now hear 
a little flutter, as of frightened breathing, and could 
dimly discern a white figure moving among the bushes. 

With a beating heart he went nearer. A fugitive, 
probably a native servant, who would be able to tell 
him what he desired to know. He was almost afraid 
of moving lest he should startle her, and was pondering 
how he could make known that he was a friend, when 
the piping bird-like voice began again: 

There is a happy land, far, far away, 
Where saints in glory stand, bright, bright as day. 

Sweetly the baby-voice lisped the sweet words. He 
could scarcely restrain himself. He made an involun- 
tary movement, and the voice of the woman, faint with 
terror, came toward him. “Hushee! hushee! Missy 
Sahib. Some one is near.” 

‘God is near,” piped the little sweet voice; “I saw 
his wings. They were so big, so big! I want him 
to carry us away. I am so tired, and I don’t like hid- 
ing all this time. Do you think he will ?” 

“Missy! Missy!” cried the poor creature. 
up; come away. They have seen us.” 

“Tom said he’d come,” murmured the child. 

The poor woman seized the child in her arms, but 
before she could run a hand was laid on her garments, 
and a voice, which, paralyzed as she was with terror, 
she recognized, called her by her name. 

In the next moment Aglaia had leaped from her arms 
and was lying in the close embrace of her friend. He 
could not speak. Man as he was, his eyes were full of 
tears. Holding the child to his breast, he guided the 
ayah gently over the broken ground. Then, as he re- 
covered, he began to murmur broken words of thanksgiv- 
ing andendearment. “ My little darling! My treasure! 
You are safe! They may tear me limb from limb, but 
they shall not hurt you. Oh, thank God! thank God 
that I have found you!” 

As for the child, she said not a word. She clung to 
his neck. And so, coming back softly, they found 
Subdul and the horses, and set off together—the child 
in Tom’s arms and the ayah riding behind Subdul— 
for the village where they had friends. 

They went slowly, keeping close under the shelter 
of trees and houses. Noone molested them. For- 
tunately for themselves they were in the outskirts of 
the city and cantonments, and throughout that dread- 
ful night the revolted sepoys and the ranee’s body- 
guard were too busy setting fire to the Europeans’ 
dwellings and raking the-ashes for treasure to pay any 
heed to stragglers. In a short time they were out in 
the open country, and now they rode more leisurely 
and securely, little Aglaia fast asleep in Tom’s arms, 
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FACTS AND FIGURES—-THE LITTLE ENCYCLOPADIA 





The number of different languages spoken in Europe 
is 587.—Taste is not equally distributed over the whole 
surface of the tongue; there are three distinct regions, 
or tracts, each of which has to perform its own special 
office, or function; the tip of the tongue is concerned 
mainly with pungent and acid tastes; the middle por- 
tion is sensitive chiefly to sweets or bitters, while the 
back or lower portion confines itself entirely to the 
flavors of rich, fatty substances; this subdivision of 
faculties makes each piece of food undergo three sep- 
arate examinations before it is admitted into full par- 
ticipation in the human economy.—A needle passes 
through eighty operations before it is perfectly made. 
—lIt is a fact established upon the authority of travel- 
lers in different parts of the world that stammering is 
almost unknown among savage tribes.—Sixty years ago 
railroads were unknown in the United States, and the 
population consisted of 12,000,000 people; to-day 
there are upward of 165,000 miles of railroad, and the 
population has increased to 65,000,000.—Of the 11,- 
000,000 square miles of Africa, only about 4,500,000 
remain which have not been claimed by some Euro- 
pean Power, and more than half of this area lies within 
the desert of Sahara; France has taken 700,000 square 
miles, Germany 740,000 square miles, and England has 
a controlling influence over 1,000,000 square miles. 





The largest insect known to the entomologist, the 
Erebus strix of Linnzus, a noctuid moth of Central 
America, expands its wings from eleven to eighteen 
inches.—French parents possessing seven or more 
children have certain exemptions from taxation; in 
France there are 150,000 families so exempted.—Te- 
lugu, formerly known as Gentoo, is the language of 
Teluigana, and it is spoken by over seventeen millions 
of people, subject partly to Great Britain and partly to 
Hyderabad.—A_ house-fly is born fully grown and of 
mature size; and there are no little flies of the same 
species, the small ones occasionally observed being 
different in kind from the large ones.—There are fifty- 
one different postmasters within the corporate limits of 
the city of Chicago.—Charts have been prepared show- 
ing that the eye has 729 distinct expressions, convey- 
ing as many different shades of meaning.—Sixty years 
ago the aggregate wealth of the United States was less 
than $1,000,000,000; at present it is estimated at $55,- 
200,000,000.—Heligoland has a national debt of £10; 
the revenue is between £8,000 and £9,000.—It is 
estimated that to collect one pound of honey from 
clover, 62,000 heads of clover must be deprived of nec- 
tar, and 3,750,000 visits from bees must be made.—Of 
every million people in the world eight hundred are blind. 





The longest day of the year at New York is fifteen 
hours, at London sixteen and one-half, at Hamburg 
seventeen, at Stockholm eighteen and one-half, at St. 
Petersburg nineteen, at Tornea, Finland, twenty-two, 
at Spitzbergen three and one-half months.—The small- 
est known insect, the Pteratomus Putnamii, a parasite 
of the ichneumon, is but one-ninetieth of an inch in 
length.—The thickness of the human hair varies from 
the two-hundred-and-fiftieth to the six-hundredth part 
of an inch; blonde hair is the finest, and red the coars- 
est.—If we reckon the population of the globe at 1,400,- 


000,000 of human beings, there would be room for 
them all on the frozen surface of the lake of Constance 
(Switzerland), and the crush would not be so very great 
either, as there would be a space of four square feet 
for each person; if the ice were to break and the whole 
human race were thus to sink into a watery grave, the 
level of the lake would only be raised six inches.—The 
force required to open an oyster appears to be 1,319 % 
times the weight of the shell-less creature.—It has been 
calculated that there are about 200,000 families living 
in London on about a pound a week.—The base of 
celluloid is common paper; by action of sulphuric and 
nitric acids it is changed to gun-cotton, then dried, 
ground, and mixed with from twenty to forty per cent 
of camphor, after which it is ground fine, colored with 
powder colors, cast in sheets, pressed very hard, and at 
last baked between sets of superheated rollers. 





The electric spark has been photographed by a 
special camera, in which the sensitive plate rotated 
2,500 times a minute.—The area and capacity of the 
Hotel del Coronado, of San Diego, the largest hotel in 
the world, is: area of grounds, twenty acres; area cov- 
ered by building five acres; total floor area, four and 
a half acres; capacity of reservoirs, 150,000 gallons; 
area of dining-rooms, 10,000 square feet.—It takes 
about three seconds for a message to go from one end 
of the Atlantic cable to the other; this is about seven 
hundred miles a second.—The largest reservoir or arti- 
ficial lake in the world is the great tank of Dhebar, 
twenty miles southeast of Udaipur, Rajpootana, which 
covers an area of twenty-one square miles; the ma- 
sonry dam is one thousand feet long by ninety-five feet 
high, fifty feet wide at the base, and fifteen feet at the 
top.—Only one person in a thousand dies of old age. 
—The bedy of every spider contains four little masses, 
pierced with a multitude of holes (imperceptible to the 
naked eye), each hole permitting the passag@ of a sin- 
gle thread; all the threads, to the amount of one thou- 
sand to each mass, join together when they come out, 
and make the single thgead with which the spider spins 
its web, so that what we call a spider’s thread consists 
of more than four thousand threads united.—An inch 
of rain means one hundred tons of water on every acre. 





About 450 B.c. the Ionians first introduced the 
present system of writing from left to right; previous 
to the above date, from right to left prevailed, although 
the method called boustrophedon (that is, alternately 
from right to left and from left to right) was somewhat 
extensively practised.—In China all the land belongs 
to the state; and a trifling sum per acre, never altered 
through long centuries, is paid as rent; this is the only 
tax in the country, and it amounts to but about sixty 
cents per head.—Of all the vegetables which furnish 
nourishment to man the banana is the most prolific; 
a single cluster often contains 160 to 180 pods and 
weighs from 60 to 80 pounds; Humboldt says that a 
piece of land 120 square yards will produce 4,000 
pounds weight of fruit, while the same area will rarely 
produce more than 30 pounds weight of wheat or 80 
pounds of potatoes.—There are at least ten million 
nerve-fibres in the human body.—Three and a half 
millions of people are always on the seas of the world. 
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, SUPERSTITIOUS, QUEER | 





The Supernatural—J. M. Buckley—Century Magazine 

In an article on apparitions written by Andrew Lang, 
in the second volume of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
ninth edition, he says: “ The writer once met, as he 
believed, a well-known and learned member of an Eng- 
lish university who was really dying at a place more than 
a hundred miles distant from that in which he was 
seen. Supposing, for the sake of argument, that the 
writer did not mistake some other individual for the 
extremely noticeable person whom he seemed to see: 
the coincidence between the subjective impression and 
the death of the learned professor is, to say the least, 
curious.” ‘To determine whether or not it was a case 
of mistaken identity is very important, but no oppor- 
tunity is given in the passage quoted. If it was a sub- 
jective impression, the coincidence would be curious 
and nothing else; and not more so than many coinci- 
dences in trifles, and many other circumstances abso- 
lutely disconnected, and many subjective impressions 
without any coincidences. Mr. Lang, in the article 
referred to, has written like one who has crammed with 
the literature of the subject without being at the pains 
to reason closely upon the alleged facts. He refers to 
the superstitious horror shown by a dog at the mo- 
ment of a supposed apparition to his master. That 
the dog exhibited horror when his owner thought he 
saw an apparition may be readily believed. And one 
familiar with dogs knows that nothing will terrify them 
more than a great appearance of alarm on the part of 
their masters without any visible cause. Of the same 
nature is the remark concerning the mysterious dis- 
turbances of the house of the Wesleys: “The mastiff 
was more afraid than any of the children.” The vola- 
tile imaginations of children have never shown any 
great horror of mysteries; they were sustained, too, 
by confidence in their parents. But the dog heard 
mysterious noises which naturally greatly agitated him. 
Many persons fancy that mysterious noises which will 
appear to respond to questions, to make raps or an- 
swer raps, conclusively prove, that they are directed by 
intelligence. Sometimes they ffiay, and the intelligence 
is quite likely to be of human origin; but noises of 
atmospheric, chemical, or electrical origin may furnish 
astonishing coincidences, just as the fissures in the 
rocks are extremely difficult to be distinguished from 
hieroglyphics. Some years ago an alphabet based on 
the spiritualistic alphabet was applied to the successive 
gusts of wind of a stormy autumn day, and the coinci- 
dences were astonishing. Whole sentences of a very 
significant character at times appeared to respond to 
the arbitrary standard. And in any case the conclu- 
sion that a noise the cause of which is not yet under- 
stood must be supernatural is a process of reasoning 
ab ignorantia. That ghosts do not come to those most 
interested in them, and seldom or never to any who 
long for them, has been a matter of note from the ear- 
liest times. The ceremonies practised by the Chris- 
tian Church in the Middle Ages in the successful exor- 
cising of ghosts are not less striking than the sort of 
evidence on which the ghosts were accepted. Two or 
three clergymen are necessary and the ceremony must 
be performed in Latin, “the language which strikes 
the most audacious ghost with terror.” According to 








history and tradition the ghost may be laid for any term 
less than a hundred years, “in any place or body, filled 
or empty.” But what a ghost hates most is the Red 
Sea. It is related on the most indisputable authority 
that the ghosts have earnestly besought exorcists not 
to confine them in that place; nor has any instance been 
placed on record of their escaping before the time. 





The Phantom Jockey—From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 

It is not often that a ghost frequents a fair-ground. 
But some of the jockeys and employees connected with 
the Burlington County Fair, in progress here recently, 
assert that a spectre robbed them of their sleep and 
scared them out of several years’ growth. The men 
in question sleep at night on temporary bunks erected 
in the stables. They sleep there in order that nothing 
may happen to injure the race horses which contend 
around the track every day. The men divided them- 
selves into watches. Two men keep watch at a time 
and for a period of three hours, beginning at 9 o’clock 
and lasting until 6 o’clock in the morning. On the 
night the ghost first appeared, the g o’clock watch had 
just turned in, and the men who were to be on guard 
from midnight until 3 o’clock had just begun pacing 
rapidly up and down in front of the stable-doors. It 
was quite chilly, and it was necessary to keep moving 
in order to keep warm. The stables stood near a 
small clump of trees. It was hardly 12:30 when one of 
the guards espied an object in white among the trees. 
At first he thought it was a trick of the moon. Then 
he thought it might be one of the white horses belong- 
ing toa side showman. He thought the horse, which 
was carelessly tied to a tree in the rear of the show- 
man’s tent, might have gotten loose and wandered over 
to the trees. But he soon saw he was mistaken. The 
object was too small for a horse, and it walked erect. 
Before he could call his companion of the watch the 
object had walked out from the trees and started 
straight for the stables. At that instant the second 
watchman saw the sight. The apparition was certainly 
a ghastlyone. Itwas the ghostof aman. His clothes 
were white, but no whiter than his face. Directly 
down the side of the face was a blood-red line. It 
looked like a bleeding wound. The watchmen stood 
paralyzed. Their limbs refused to act, and their senses 
were benumbed. They could not have uttered a word 
to save their necks. Straight into the stables went the 
ghost. One door was open, but the spectre preferred 
to pass through the door that was closed. It disap- 
peared, and then the watchmen plucked up a little 
courage. They kept close together and stole inside 
the stable. The ghost was inside, slowly pacing up and 
down in front of the stalls. It was apparently examin- 
ing the horses. It suddenly occurred to the watchmen 
that perhaps they were being tricked. The apparition 
might possibly contain a flesh-and-blood man in dis- 
guise, who intended harm on some of the trotters. So 
the alarm was given. The sleeping jockeys sprang to 
their feet, half awake. They became wide awake the 
instant they saw the spectre. The ghost, or whatever 
it was, paid no attention to the bustle and stir around 
it. It kept on scrutinizing the horses. The animals 
themselves became alarmed at the noise and began 
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neighing andstamping. But none of the horses seemed 
to see the spectre. ‘The men who awoke were as ter- 
rified as their companions outside had been. They 
put for the door, but were stopped by the wide-awake 
watchmen. ‘The latter’s courage had increased per- 
ceptibly, and they were for fight. By hard work they 
got the crowd together, and started for the spectre. 
When they reached the apparition, prepared to knock 
it out of time, they merely felt a cold wave and then 
_ there was nothing but vacancy in front of them. They 
saw nothing more that night, but the next night, the 
same thing was repeated. This time, however, the 


spectre merely looked into one stall, and then shaking 
his head sadly and slowly, passed out at the opposite 
side of the stable. That was the last seen of it. 





Twenty Fathoms Deep—A Diver’s Story—New York Sun 

“ Foundering vessels on the lakes, especially sailing 
vessels, frequently sink so squarely,” said a Toledo 
man who belongs to the precarious and perilous pro- 
fession of lake-diving, “that we find them resting on 
the bottom as trim and neat as if their keels were still 
ploughing the surface. This is particularly the case in 
Lake Huron, whose waters are unlike those of any of 
the other lakes in the great chain, although all its water 
comes from Lake Superior. What the scientific ex- 
planation of the fact is I don’t know, but a diver can 
work on the bottom of Lake Huron at a depth of at 
least twenty feet greater than he can in Lake Superior, 
and much deeper than he can in any of the other lakes. 
In Superior a diver can’t see further than ten feet into 
the water surrounding him, but in Huron he can dis- 
tinctly distinguish objects fifty feet away. At a depth 
of one hundred feet in Lake Superior a diver can only 
work an hour at a time, the feeling of oppression be- 
coming unbearably painful, but I have worked five 
hours at a stretch in Lake Huron one hundred and 
fifteen feet below the surface, without suffering to any 
great extent from the pressure of the water. A man 
drowned in Lake Superior never appears on the sur- 
face, while the dead float on the waters of Lake Huron. 
It is a weird and startling sight to come suddenly upon 
a full-rigged vessel far down in the solemn depths of 
the lake, standing erect on her keel asif she were dash- 
ing away before the breeze, on the gleaming surface. 
It is uncanny and ghostlike. There are no waves down 
there, but a mysterious swelling and swaying of the 
waters that give a see-sawing, tossing motion to the 
spectre craft, which is all the more spectral because 
there is no creak of timber, no sound of straining ropes 
or grinding keel. You may climb the rigging, walk 
the deck, go down into the sunken cabin, as readily and 
easily as if you were a sailor, and the vessel were sail- 
ing along with only the sky above her, but you can’t 
help thinking constantly of deathand thetomb. There 
is no sound down there but the intermitting wail and 
moan, wail and moan of the swaying waters, all around 
and above you, and yet seeming far away. I would 
much rather find asunken wreck a wreck indeed. You 
naturally expect to find a broken ruin on the bottom 
of the lake, not the ghost of a perfect ship. I can 
work and search with better cheer among splintered 
beams and shattered spars and broken keel, where I 
have to pry and chop and batter down to uncover the 
object of my quest, whether it is merchandise, treasure, 
or human corpses, than I can ona sunken craft that 
gives me free and easy access to her sunken stores and 
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watery sepulchres. I have gone down to the lake-bot- 
toms many and many a time to release the bodies of 
men, women, and children, who were known to have 
perished in sinking vessels, and I long ago grew insen- 
sible to any feeling of horror or even uneasiness in 
searching among sunken wrecks for corpses. But if I 
have gone to the bottom to recover goods or valuables 
simply, no one having been carried down with the ves- 
sel and lost, I am continually haunted by a dread that 
some dead man will rise suddenly from some part of 
the wreck and confront me, or that corpses are floating 
in the water above me and around me. I never go 
down a hatchway or into the cabin of a sunken vessel 
at such times without involuntarily shuddering over the 
thought that perhaps some poor victim of the wreck is 
imprisoned there, and that he will suddenly be released 
by the lurchings of the hulk and appear to me in all 
his swollen, wild-eyed frightfulness. I know, of course, 
that a dead person is as harmless, tossed fantastically 
about amid the solemn surroundings of many fathoms 
deep, as he would be lying calmly in his coffin at home; 
but I can’t help a cold shudder and an inclination to 
signal to be pulled to the surface if I come unexpect- 
edly in contact with one at the bottom of the lake. 
That feeling is by no means common among ‘lake- 
divers, and with me it is the result of an indelible first 
impression, an incident of my first experience on a 
sunken wreck. It was years ago, in Lake Huron. I 
had gone down to recover a valuable cargo from a ves- 
sel that had foundered so suddenly that the captain 
and crew had barely time to escape by the boats. The 
wreck lay in ninety feet of water. It was badly broken 
up, and rocked and swayed in the water so that I kept 
my balance with difficulty as I worked among the tim- 
bers. I was prying and chopping my way to the 
hatches, when from some place about the wreck, but 
just where I never could tell, a dead man rose sud- 
denly in front of me. The corpse was not more than 
ten feet away, erect, facing me, and seemed to me ex- 
actly as if it had arisen in alarm at my approach. The 
man had died with both hands clutching the breast of 
his coat. His open mouth, widely-staring eyes, and 
distorted face, made such a picture of horror as I hope 
never to see again. The corpse stood for a second 
facing me, and it seemed to me as if its horror was of 
me and at my presence. I was paralyzed with terror. 
The dead man rose at last toward the surface, and in 
such a way as to deepen the impression that I had dis- 
turbed him in his subterranean sepulchre, for it was 
for all the world as if he were fleeing from me. Sev- 
eral times before the corpse disappeared beyond my 
line of vision it turned in the water and seemed to 
gaze back at me with that haunting look of horror, 
the hands still clutching the breast. After the body 
had gone out of sight I tried to proceed with my work, 
but I was so much unstrung that a fish swimming by, 
or my air hose flapping against me, gave me such 
painful starts that I had to signal to be hauled to the 
surface. It was a long time before I could venture 
down on a wreck again, and I have never been able to 
overcome the feeling of dread for unexpected corpses, 
that was the result of that first experience of mine. 
The dead man of that wreck must have been a stow- 
away. Noone knew him, but in the breast-pocket of 
the coat he clutched so tightly was found $1,000 in 
bank-notes. Noclaimant ever appeared for the money, 
and it was divided between myself and the crew of the 
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wrecked vessel. The only time that I ever undertook 
to do a piece of work on the lake-bottom reluctantly, 
and was badly broken up by the result of it, although I 
had anticipated and thought I was prepared for a 
startling sight, was the time I went down twenty fathoms 
in Lake Erie to find the bodies of a woman and her 
two children who had gone down witha propeller. The 
propeller sank in a heavy storm at night, foundering 
suddenly, as crafts usually do on Lake Erie, and the 
woman and her children were in their stateroom. The 
husband and father of the lost family offered me a big 
price to go down and recover the bodies, but the touch- 
ing appeals of the heart-broken man alone induced me 
to undertake the work. I found the vessel in easy 
shape for working, and reached the door of the fatal 
stateroom without difficulty. The door was locked. 
The fact that I must break it down before the impris- 
oned dead could be released increased the dread that 
possessed me, and I stood irresolute at the awful 
threshold. If the money I was to receive for the work 
had been my only impelling motive, I would have hur- 
ried from the wreck that moment; but I was haunted 
by the memory of that stricken soul above, awaiting in 
agonized suspense the poor consolation of seeing his 
cold and lifeless loved ones, and I put aside my fool- 
ish fear, and with a few blows of my crowbar, battered 
down the stateroom door. I had pictured in my mind 
how the three corpses would in all probability look, 
floating with staring eyes about the room, and I think 
if I had come upon them in that way I would have ac- 
cepted the contact with complacency. But the reality 
of their appearance was far different from the one I 
hadimagined. The vessel gave a hard lurchasI broke 
the door loose, and the water rushed out of the state- 
room. With the rush came the dead inmates of the 
room. The three were in a group, and such a group! 
One child, a golden-haired little thing of three years 
old, the mother clasped to her breast with one arm. 
The little one’s cheek was pressed against its mother’s, 
and its chubby arms were around her neck. The sec- 
ond child, older than the first, held its mother’s other 
hand. They were all in their night-clothes, and the 
mother floated from the room standing upright, clasping 
her one child to her breast and leading the other by 
the hand. Her long yellow hair was loose and trailed 
far behind her in the water. Her eyes were wide open, 
as I had pictured them, but I had imagined no such 
depth of horror in them as they expressed. Her face 
was frightfully distorted, showing the intense agony of 
her death. The faces of both children were peaceful, 
and the eyes of the one in its mother’s arms were 
closed as if in sleep. The sight was more than I could 
stand, and I retreated to another part of the wreck. 
It was a long time before I could summon courage 
enough to fasten a line to the dead bodies and signal 
for them to be raised. I sent them to the surface just 
as they had died, and as I found them, and quit the 
wreck myself as soon as the work was done. No 
money could have induced me to work another minute 
in that charnel-house, although it had been made ten- 
antless of its dead. In spite of the fact that no lake- 
diver ever goes below without feeling that the chance 
is by no means remote that he has looked for the last 
time on the sky and the earth and all he loves, there is 
a fascination about the life that few men have ever 
been abie voluntarily to resist after becoming familiar 
with it. This seems the more singular because no 
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diver, shut up in armor and held in the depths by a 
hundred pounds or more of weights, can ever banish 
the feeling that a little stoppage of the air-pump, a 
leak in his hose, some slight carelessness on the part 
of his tender in the boat above, is sufficient to bring 
down upon him the weight of a mighty mountain and 
crush the life out of him in the twinkling of an eye. 
There is always danger, too, of the diver fouling his 
life-line himself by catching it on some projecting splin- 
ter, around a sharp-edged timber, or in the wreckage 
of some ship, and in his haste to release it precipitate 
the catastrophe of which he stands the most in dread. 
The fouling of a line frequently occurs, and never to 
me, with all my experience of years, but what I turn 
cold, in my effort to release it, at the thought of what a 
slender thing holds back the clutch of death down in 
the dark and gloomy waters of those moaning depths.” 





Curious Cures : Historic and Legendary—London Rare Bits 

Many of the ailments under which people of seden- 
tary habits groan, exist first in the imagination; and if 
the mind is not brought back to a healthy tone, disease 
ultimately seizes upon the victim. The out-door laborer 
does not devote himself to the study of his internal 
feelings, and an illness takes him by surprise; but not 
so the worker at the desk, who often fancies some 
malady is preying upon his vitals, and worries himself 
until his constitution breaks down under the strain. 
But imagination, which causes much ill-health, has also 
proved an effective cure when medical skill has been 
baffled. During the siege of Breda in 1625 the garri- 
son was rendered almost heipless by the ravages of 
scurvy. The Prince of Orange, being given to under- 
stand that the city must fall in the first general assault 
unless the plague was stayed, sent a few vials contain- 
ing a liquid which he declared was of wonderful po- 
tency, a few drops being sufficient to impart healing 
properties to a barrel full of water. The virtues of the 
remedy were described in glowing terms, and the ex- 
pectations of the soldiery regarding its efficacy were 
aroused to the highest pitch. The vials contained a 
harmless preparation, though, had it been a deadly 
poison, the seas of water with which it was mingled 
would have rendered it innocuous. The soldiers 
crowded eagerly round the doctors and swallowed the 
medicated water, faith beaming in every face. In a’ 
few days men who had grown worse under the usual 
remedies became well; others who had lost the use of 
their limbs recovered their wonted vigor, and the 
ranks of the defenders assumed almost their normal 
strength. The effect of fear upon a sick person is not, 
as a rule, conducive to that person's ultimate recovery. 
Remarkable cures have, however, been effected by this 
agency. An eccentric Edinburgh surgeon known as 
Lang Sandy Wood had a patient under his care who 
was suffering from a tumor in the throat. Having ex- 
pended all orthodox methods in trying to effect a cure, 
without success, he determined to try an experiment. 
While talking cheerfully to his patient he placed the 
poker in the fire; and after allowing it some time to 
get heated, requested the lady toopen her mouth. He 
peered down the open portal for a moment, and then, 
suddenly seizing the poker, made a motion as though 
he was about to ram the red-hot instrument down her 
throat. The lady, in an ecstasy of terror, emitted a 
violent scream, which had the effect of breaking the 
tumor and, in all probability, of saving her life. In 
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1792 there resided in the city of Chester a Mrs. Jes- 
sop, who had lost the power of speech and the use of 
her limbs, owing to a paralytic seizure. One Gay she 
was sitting alone in the house, ruminating over her 
troubles, when she observed that a wooden building in 
close proximity to her apartment was in flames. The 
feeling that she could neither move nor call for assist- 
ance sent her into a state of such intense terror that 
she made a violent effort and staggered to the door, 
alarming every one more by her startling and unex- 
pected appearance and the use of her newly-recovered 
voice, than by the intelligence she conveyed of the 
household’s danger. She lived many years afterward 
in perfect health. Terror sometimes takes away the 
power of motion; at other times it lends wings to the 
stricken being whom it seizes. A gentleman who suf- 
fered much from rheumatism was painfully hobbling 
his way across a meadow, supporting himself on a pair 
of crutches, when he became aware that a bull was 
approaching him in a manner which left no doubt in 
his mind as to its intentions. He was only a few yards 
from the gate, but the animal was coming down upon 
him at a speed which gave him no time for considera- 
tion. Fear took possession of every fibre in his body, 
and, throwing down his supports, he sprinted across 
the intervening space, and went over the gate like a 
harlequin flying through a shop-window. When he 
recovered his breath and shattered faculties he walked 
home unaided, and thereafter enjoyed a perfect immun- 
ity from the attacks of his old complaint. A man of sound 
constitution, but who labored under the delusion that 
he was dying of liver complaint, applied to Dr. Craw- 
ford, a Baltimore physician, for advice. He was told 
to travel, and obediently went abroad, from whence he 
returned apparently cured of his delusion. Soon after, 
however, he heard that his brother had died from liver 
complaint, and was seized with the fancy that he like- 
wise was dead. The doctor who was called in, failing 
to arouse the victim of imagination, pronounced life 
to be extinct and called for a knife in order that he 
might ascertain the cause of death. A carving-knife 
was produced, and with this formidable instrument the 
doctor was about to commence a post-mortem exami- 
nation, when the apparently dead man sprang from his 
bier, uttered a terrific yell, and went off across country 
-at a rate of speed only attainable by mortals on rare 
and exceptional occasions. He returned some time 
after, with just enough breath left to admit that he was 
alive and cured. Corvisart cured a young man of ob- 
stinate lethargy by flogging him witha bunch of nettles. 
The patient, in his waking moments, appeared to en- 
joy the treatment, for whenever he opened his eyes he 
laughed hilariously, but soon relapsed into sleep. By 
continuing the treatment for a short time the youth 
was cured. Jane Crabley was the wife of Stephen 
Crabley, who officiated as the parish clerk of Sindermeer 
from 1752 until 1798. On her husband’s death, Mrs. 
Crabley removed to Stancot—her native place. Soon 
after settling there she became lame, owing to an en- 
largement of the knee-pan, the limb becoming stiff and 
useless. When the weather was warm it was her chief 
pleasure to be carried to the vicinity of a gravel pit, 
situated near the high road to Birmingham, where she 
could amuse herself by gossiping with the villagers and 
passers-by. She was considerably annoyed at first by 
finding herself a source of attractiontothe ants. They 
seemed to scent her from afar and came in battalions 
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from all directions. They followed her persistently if 
she was moved, and it was not until she had been bit- 
ten several times on the afflicted part that, finding the 
sensation pleasant, she grew reconciled to their com- 
pany and gave them free access to the inflamed joint. 
She observed that matter oozed from the punctures 
inflicted by the insects, and that the pain in the limb 
considerably abated. Soon the flesh began to recover 
its lively color, the swelling and stiffness departed, and 
she was able to walk about; first with the aid of a 
stick, and afterward without support. Perfect recov- 
ery followed from the efforts of the friendly ants. Ac- 
cident steps in occasionally to the relief of those whom 
the physician has treated invain. Every one has heard 
of the officer who, as the result of a bullet passing 
through his neck, had his head fixed in a sideways po- 
sition until another and more friendly bullet went 
through the other side of his neck and put his head 
straight again. We do not guarantee the truth of this 
story. One of Wellington’s aides-de-camp was, soon 
after returning from the Peninsula, pronounced by his 
physician to be in a hopeless consumption and with 
but a few months to'live. Preferring to die on the 
field of battle, he rejoined his regiment, and soon after- 
ward on the field of Waterloo a bullet, which passed 
through his chest, carried away the diseased portion 
of his lung, and he lived in the enjoyment of good 
health for many years. Music was held in high esti- 
mation among the ancients as a curative agent. We 
are told that Xenvertes cured maniacs by the aid of 
harmonic sounds. Asclepiades cured a case of deaf- 
ness by blowing powerful blasts from a trumpet into 
the ear of the patient. Philip of Spain recovered from 
an attack of despondency and general ill-health under 
the influence of music combined with the singing of 
Farinelli. Tobacco is not looked upon, even by its 
devotees, in the light of a medicine, while anti-tobac- 
conists consider its properties tend rather to cause dis- 
ease than to relieve and cure. Dr. Lévy states that 
workmen in tobacco factories, when attacked by rheu- 
matism, neuralgia, or lumbago, lie down and sleep on 
a heap of tobacco, and wake upcured. Reveillé-Parise 
praises the efficacy of tobacco in gout, and its bene- 
ficent effect when applied to flesh-cuts or wounds is 
undoubted. The question Is Football Dangerous ? 
had never appeared to Lord Sutherland as worth dis- 
cussing until he was injured in the chest while indulg- 
ing ina game. Some months afterward he was seized 
with a serious pain, and with a view to relieve it, Lord 
Rollard induced him to smoke from a pipe which he 
filled for him and inserted in his mouth. Lord Suther- 
land, who was unused to the luxury, swallowed the 
smoke and brought on a violent fit of coughing, during 
which he spat up some congealed blood from his chest. 
This is said to have saved his life. Smoke from other 
material might, however, have done aswell. A colonel 


‘of the Forty-second Regiment was shot in the breast . 


during action, and retired from the service a confirmed 
invalid. The news of Duncan’s victory at Camper- 
down caused general rejoicing all over the country, and 
the colonel, happening to inhale the smoke cast forth 
by some torches during an illuminated celebration of 
the event, coughed up a piece of cloth which had gone 
into his body along with the bullet, and remained there 
when the latter was extracted. After dislodging the 
little piece of cloth, the cause of his illness, he soon 
fully recovered health and strength. 
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THE SONNET—A CLUSTER OF BRILLIANTS 


Luctfer tn Starlight—George Meredith—Poems 
On a starred night Prince Lucifer uprose. 

Tired of his dark dominion, swung the fiend 

Above the rolling ball in cloud part-screened, 
Where sinners hugged their spectre of repose. 

Poor prey to his hot fit of pride were those. 

And now upon his western wing he leaned, 

Now his huge bulk o’er Africa careened, 

Now the black planet shadowed Arctic snows. 

Soaring through wider zones that pricked his scars 
With memory of the old revolt from Awe, 

He reached a middle height, and at the stars, 
Which are the brain of heaven, he looked, and sank. 
Around the ancient track marched, rank on rank, 

The army of unalterable law. 


A Snake Fence—R. K. Munkittrick—Travelers’ Record 
Softened by time and storm to smoky-gray, 
Broidered with mosses, sage, and malachite, 
Its airy course it zigzags out of sight 
In the green vines that fringe the dusty way. 
Beneath the rails the happy crickets play 
Their wild extempores with keen delight, 
And pausing on it in his whirring flight, 
The partridge gayly drums at close of day. 
In billowy balm the clover round it nods, 
And at its feet the milkweed ’s waving free, 
Where dragonflies dart o’er the wayside rill 
And where the asters vie with goldenrods, 
The Indian corn a rustling symphony 
Murmurs responsive to the wind’s sweet will. 


The Sea Cave—Thomas Doubleday—Poetical Works 

Hardly we breathe, although the air be free: 
How massively doth awful Nature pile 
The living rock like some cathedral aisle, 

Sacred to silence and the solemn sea. 

How that clear pool lies sleeping tranquilly, 
And under its glass surface seems to smile, 
With many hues, a mimic grove the while 

Of foliage submarine—shrub, flower, anu t.ee. 

Beautiful scene, and fitted to allure 
The printless footsteps of some sea-born maid 
Who here, with her green tresses disarrayed, 

"Mid the clear bath, unfearing and secure, 

May sport at noontide in the caverned shade, 

Cold as the shadow, as the waters pure. 


Woman—Charles H. Crandall—Lippincott's 
Fairer than all the fantasies that dart 
Adown the dreams of our most favored sleep 
Thy perfect form, since Eden’s day, doth keep 
The constant pattern of a perfect art! 
Yet more must we admire thy better part— 
The spirit strong to smile when others weep— 
And well know we who sail life’s ocean deep 
There is no haven like a woman’s heart. 
Thus, often weary ere the strife is won, 
Tired of my task, my head I fain would lay 
In some good lady’s lap, as did “the Dane,” 
And watch the action of the world go on, 
Knowing ’tis but a play within a play, 
The fleeting portion of an endless plan. 


Humanity—Richard Watson Dixon—Poems 
There is a soul above the soul of each, 
A mightier soul, which yet to each belongs: 
There is a sound made of all human speech, 
And numeroys as the concourse of all songs: 
And in that soul lives each, in each that soul, 
Though all the ages are its lifetime vast ; 
Each soul that dies, in its most sacred whole 
Receiveth life that shall forever last. 
And thus forever with a wider span 
Humanity o’erarches time and death ; 
Man can elect the universal man, 
And live in life that ends not with his breath: 
And gather glory that increases still 
Till Time his glass with Death’s last dust shall fill. 


The Entrance into Jerusalemn—/. S.S— Boston Pilot 
From far-off, hill-embosomed Bethany 
Christ came: from house and court, in square and street, 
With palm and olive bu ugh to grace His feet, 
Flocked Salem's sons; and Zion's minstrelsy. 
Deep sounds of timbrel, harp’s music-filagree, 
Commingled with hosannas that the sweet- 
Voiced daughters of Judea sung to greet 
The Nazarene. Yet no sign gave He, 
Save that those eyes, with all omniscience starred, 
In their dark deeps gazed wistful, wan. To thorn 
Would bourgeon quick His olive wreath. Oh, hard, 
False triumph, herald of both hate and scorn, 
For in their “ Hails!’’ He heard the scourge-rod’s shriek, 
The nails driven in the Cross, and Judas speak. 


Stlence—Joseph Ellis—Complete Poems 
Hush—hush! it is the charm of nothingness— 
A sweet estate wherein there is no sweet; 
A music true, though no vibrations beat ; 
A passive mistress, cold and passionless— 
Bestowing not, yet having power to bless, 
Until, in holy love, we kiss her feet. 
O joy wherein no soul a friend may greet, 
O thou that giv’st no comfort in distress— 
Why do we love thee, Silence? Art thou then 
The mystic, ghostly Mother of mankind, 
From forth whose womb we sprang without a throe ? 
To thee resort for rest and peace all men; 
In thy embrace serene, pure joy they find— 
Art thou the very Heaven whereto we go ? 


To the Harvest Moon— Wm. Stanley Rosctoe—Sonnets 
Again thou reignest in thy golden hall, 
Rejoicing in thy sway, fair queen of night! 
The ruddy reapers hail thee with delight : 
Theirs is the harvest, theirs the joyous call 
For tasks well ended ere the season’s fall, 
Sweet orb, thou smilest from thy starry height ; 
But while on them thy beams are shedding bright, 
To me thou com'st o’ershadowed with a pall ; 
To me alone the year hath fruitless down ; 
Earth hath fulfilled her trust through all her lands, 
The good man gathereth where he hath sown, 
And the Great Master in his vineyard stands ; 
But I, as if my task were all unknown, 
Come to his gates, alas! with empty hands. 
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APPLIED SCIENCE-—-INVENTION AND INDUSTRY 





Rivals to Gunpowder—F. M. Barber—The Forum 

Muzzle-loading, with all its defects, was fixed upon 
as the only reliable system for service, down to within 
forty years, but since that time built-up guns, rifling, 
and breech-loading have all been guccessful in both 
large and small calibres. Before this time powder re- 
mained almost constant in composition—viz.: seventy- 
five per cent. saltpetre, fifteen per cent. charcoal, and 
ten per cent. sulphur. Within recent years we have 
reached a point where the composition itself is chang- 
ing. The first alteration was in the use of underburned 
charcoal, together with sugar and about one-half per 
cent water; this produces the chocolate-colored or 
cocoa powder, which is the best at present in general 
use, and gives magnificent ballistic results. Perfection 
has not as yet been reached with any of the smokeless 
powders. They do not keep well and have a tendency 
to absorb moisture, the result being a change in the 
rate of burning and consequent pressure in the gun. 
In the course of experimenting, however, marvellous 
results are being obtained. In France a powder for 
small arms has been discovered which behaves in ex- 
actly the reverse manner from ordinary rifle powder, 
the pressure being greater at the muzzle of the rifle 
than at the breech; and velocities of over four thousand 
feet per second have been obtained with the bullets. 
A hundred years ago Paixhans invented the explosive 
shell, in which powder was used, and now we are intro- 
ducing more powerful explosives in place of the pow- 
der. Torpedoes, too, have come into existence, and 
up to the present day gunpowder has been used in 
them; but hereafter we shall see explosive gelatin, 
dynamite, and gun-cotton, adopted almost exclusively. 
The first is the most powerful, the second the cheapest, 
and the third the most convenient to handle. Their 
relative efficiency under water, compared with powder, 
is by volume 138, 100, 66, 14, and by weight 142, 100, 
80, 25. In air and in hard blasting their efficiency is 
greater. All three detonate—that is, they totally ex- 
plode without lapse of time, while powder burns and 
gives a gradual push. Nitro-glycerin and gun-cotton 
are the most important high explosives. Both were 
discovered in 1846, but neither was of practical use 
until 1860, when Nobel, a Swede, discovered a cheap 
method of manufacturing nitro-glycerin and afterward 
of making from it dynamite and explosive gelatin. 
Abel, the English War Department chemist, discovered 
about the same time a safe method of making and 
keeping gun-cotton by pulping it so that it could be 
washed free of superfluous acid. There exists to-day 
in France a “Commission of Explosive Substances,” 
presided over by M. Berthelot, the father of thermo- 
chemistry, who has carried the whole subject from the 
sphere of empiricism to that of scientific investiga- 
tion, and enabled his disciples to analyze any explosive 
and to indicate what its force will be, and also to dis- 
cover new compounds which shall possess properties 
designated in advance. He commenced by investigat- 
ing the phenomena of heat developed both in the for- 
mation of an explosive’ and in its decomposition, and 
discovered the key which unlocked the mystery that 
had previously surrounded all explosives. Nitrate of 
potash (saltpetre), for instance, was for centuries known 


to be useful for powder-making, but no one knew why 
it was so. Lavoisier discovered a hundred years ago 
that it was a vast magazine of oxygen; but sulphate 
of potash is an almost equally vast reservoir of oxygen, 
yet it cannot be used for making powder. It was re- 
served for Berthelot to discover that nitrate of potash 
in decomposing with charcoal gives out a large quan- 
tity of heat, while sulphate of potash under the same 
circumstances absorbs an even greater quantity. Since 
it is the heat which expands the gases resulting from 
explosion and gives them their energy, the value of 
the discovery is obvious. Advancing from this point, 
he has developed a system by which he investigates 
the characteristics of an explosive and expresses them. 
Nitro-glycerin, for example, .s expressed as follows: 
Formula, C;H.(AzO.H),. Weight corresponding to 
formula equals 227 grams. Heat disengaged at con- 
stant volume by one kilogram equals 3,059 calories. 
Volume of permanent gases for one kilogram equals 
713 litres. Specific pressure of one gram in one cubic 
centimetre equals 10,950 atmospheres. Velocity of ex- 
plosive wave equals 5,000 metres per second. With 
this knowledge of each explosive they can all be theo- 
retically compared. In practice, the maximum work 
of an explosive is not equal to its theoretical potential, 
and the results vary according to the purpose for which 
it is employed. Many dynamic or static measuring 
machines have been devised for particular objects, by 
Abbot, Berthelot, Trauzl, Chalon and other eminent 
engineers. The chemical analysis of the products of 
combustion shows a wide difference of results. Ordi- 
nary gunpowder has sixty-eight per cent. of solid resi- 
due, while nitro-glycerin not only has no solid residue, 
but has a surplus of oxygen; that is, in one hundred 
pounds of gunpowder there is only enough oxygen to 
consume thirty-two pounds of it in a useful manner, 
and the remainder, sixty-eight pounds, is converted 
into solid chemicals of no expansive force, which are 
blown out of the gun. In nitro-glycerin there is more 
than enough oxygen to burn all the other components. 
Substances containing oxidizable constituents can 
therefore be added to it with advantage, and this has 
given rise to the numerous mixtures found in the mar- 
ket. Gun-cotton mixed with nitro-glycerin utilizes 
the surplus oxygen of the latter in the most efficient 
manner, and produces explosive gelatin, the most 
powerful practical explosive known. Nitro-glycerin 
is also made into a solid by mixing it with powdered 
silica, which will absorb seventy-five per cent; and this 
constitutes dynamite. These changes of physical con- 
dition modify the susceptibility to shock, and often- 
times in an unexpected manner. For instance, ex- 
plosive gelatin ordinarily requires six times as much 
as dynamite, but if frozen it requires less than dyna- 
mite. Scientific investigation as to the power of ex- 
plosives is being pursued in other quarters also. At 
the headquarters of the London Scottish Rifles, says 
the London Daily News, some interesting experiments 
were conducted with M. Paul Giffard’s appliance for 
the employment of liquefied gas as an explosive—or, to 
be more strictly accurate, one should say as a means 
of propelling projectiles—in place of gunpowder. M. 
Paul Giffard’s scientific reputation as inventor of the 
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pneumatic tube, and of the “Giffard injector,” so 
largely used in connection with steam power, stands so 
high that any invention to which his name is attached 
would be worthy of attentive consideration. The 
weapon now introduced by him, however, is something 
more than an ingenious appliance; it is a discovery 
which not only promises to revolutionize the gun- 
maker's art, but is applicable also to many other pur- 
poses as a motive power. Those who are interested 
in the Giffard gun, claim that it is the military weapon 
of the future. The idea of using liquefied carbonic- 
acid gas as a propulsive power is not néw, but M. 
Giffard is the first who has turned it to practical ac- 
count. The gas-gun is a model of simplicity, so far as 
one can judge without examination of the discharging 
mechanism, in which much of the merit of M. Giffard’s 
invention lies. A small cylinder, called a cartouch, is 
attached to the barrel of a rifle or smooth-bore gun. 
This cylinder contains liquefied gas enough to dis- 
charge 220 shots, equal to about fifty bullets of an or- 
dinary service rifle, with a velocity sufficient to kill at 
600 yards. There is no other explosive. The pellet 
is simply dropped into an aperture of the barrel, which 
is hermetically closed by pressing a small lever, and 
the loading is complete. When the trigger is pressed 
a small quantity of liquefied gas becomes released and 
expands in the breech chamber. There is no louder 
report than the drawing of a champagne cork makes; 
no smoke and no fouling of the barrel. In all these 
respects M. Giffard’s gas-gun seems to fulfil the re- 
quirements of an ideal weapon for warfare; but whether 
in other respects liquefied gas has advantages over or- 
dinary explosives for military purposes, remains to be 
proved. The inventor says there-would be no diffi- 
culty in refilling the cylinders with gas on the battle- 
field; but it is obvious, even if that be the case, that 
reserve cylinders would have to be supplied to each 
man in order to make up the number of rounds now 
thought to be necessary and as bullets would of ne- 
cessity be carried in addition, the ammunition for a 
gas-gun would weigh just as much as ordinary car- 
tridges, weight for weight. The St. James’s Gazette says 
of the same gun, that the charge of liquid liberated for 
each round is regulated by a milled screw, and each 
charge, as liberated, is contained in a special chamber, 
from which it is released by the pulling of a trigger. 
The bullet is dropped separately into an orifice in the 
breech-lock. In the rifles shown, the bullets were 
round, but elongated bullets can be used. When the 
guns were discharged, a rush of vapor was seen issuing 
from the muzzles. But it instantly faded away, and 
the bullets flew with strict precision to the targets. 
Barrels which had been repeatedly discharged in the 
past two months were shown to have suffered no cor- 
rosion. The pressure of the gas and fluid in the above 
magazines was 500 pounds on the square inch, and 
this pressure is maintained up to the last drop of fluid. 
The preparation of the liquefied gas involves no me- 
chanical power; but the needful pressure is got en- 
tirely by the chemical manipulation of ordinary sub- 
stances, such as carbonate of soda. 
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The Pouyer-Quertier, a French steamer built only 
for use in laying ocean cables, which is now in Boston 
harbor, at a distance resembles in her general lines the 
ordinary iron-built steamer of commerce, but her interior 
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construction is totally different, and both her bow and 
prow are built out with enormous iron appliances for 
the laying and raising of cables. The decks also are 
covered with the different stationary machinery and 
engines used in the work, as well as the numerous 
large buoys and floats, while the main body of the ship 
is occupied by the great circular chambers or pits in 
which the cable is stored. A mile of cable occupies 
no little space, however coiled or stored, and is no 
slight item of freight in its weight. When one con- 
siders that these steamers can carry two thousand and 
three thousand miles of cable, the provisions for space 
necessary, and the freight-carrying capacity which they 
must have, can be faintly appreciated. This particular 
steamer has smaller accommodations, because she does 
repairing principally, and no laying of cables. The 
famous Farragut carried over three thousand miles. 
The two companies in the service of which the Pouyer- 
Quertier acts, operate three different transatlantic cables, 
stretching over thousands of miles of hill and valley at 
the bottom of the great ocean. Of the two Mackay- 
Bennett cables, one stretches from Rockland, Cape 
Ann, to Canso, N. S., and from there to Waterville, 
Ballingskilleg’s Bay, Ireland; the other starts from 
New York, goes to Canso, and thence directly across 
to Havre. The French company’s cable stretches 
from the end of Cape Cod to a station on the island of 
St. Pierre, Miquelon, off Newfoundland, and thence 
goes directly across to Brest. A second short-loop 
cable belonging to this company connects Cape Cod 
with Sydney (Cape Breton) and St. Pierre. It would 
be perfectly feasible to lay cables from New York and 
Boston direct to the different ports of Europe without 
a midway station. The northern stations, however, 
are, from the high latitude of Europe’s position, very 
little out of the way. Deeply buried as these cables 
are beneath the trackless level of the ocean’s surface, 
the exact path in which each one of them lies is well 
known by series of chart indications which were made 
at the time of their construction. By means of com- 
putations based upon these sources of information a 
captain can guide his vessel to any spot along the line 
in mid-ocean where no guide-posts but the lights of 
heaven exist, and know of a certainty that he is within 
a very short distance of a point directly over the cum- 
bent cable hundreds of fathoms below. Suppose an 
accident occurs to the cable which connects Cape Ann 
with Ireland. Forsome reason the cable will not work, 
and connection between the two countries is as impos- 
sible as though there were no cable. There is a break 
in the circuit somewhere. It may mean an actual 
parting of the whole cable—a very rare occurrence—or 
only some trouble with the twin series of fine copper 
wires which are snugly imbedded in the outer coatings 
of gutta-percha, steel cable, and prepared wrapping. 
Whatever has happened remains to be found out by 
the repairing steamer. But the approximate position 
of the break can be ascertained by the operator at 
Canso, or at Cape Ann in a case where the break oc- 
curs between the Canso station and Rockland. It is 
one of the marvellous things in modern invention that 
he is able to accomplish this. The delicate instrument 
called the galvanometer will tell him, in the space of 
a very few seconds, at what spot in the hundreds of 
miles length of cable, down among the dark recesses 
of the ocean’s bed, the accident to the wire has oc- 
curred. The acuteness of the instrument lies simply 
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APPLIED SCIENCE-INVENTION AND INDUSTRY 





Rivals to Gunpowder—F. M. Barber—The Forum 

Muzzle-loading, with all its defects, was fixed upon 
as the only reliable system for service, down to within 
forty years, but since that time built-up guns, rifling, 
and breech-loading have all been successful in both 
large and small calibres. Before this time powder re- 
mained almost constant in composition—viz.: seventy- 
five per cent. saltpetre, fifteen per cent. charcoal, and 
ten per cent. sulphur. Within recent years we have 
reached a point where the composition itself is chang- 
ing. The first alteration was in the use of underburned 
charcoal, together with sugar and about one-half per 
cent water; this produces the chocolate-colored or 
cocoa powder, which is the best at present in general 
use, and gives magnificent ballistic results. Perfection 
has not as yet been reached with any of the smokeless 
powders. They do not keep well and have a tendency 
to absorb moisture, the result being a change in the 
rate of burning and consequent pressure in the gun. 
In the course of experimenting, however, marvellous 
results are being obtained. In France a powder for 
small arms has been discovered which behaves in ex- 
actly the reverse manner from ordinary rifle powder, 
the pressure being greater at the muzzle of the rifle 
than at the breech; and velocities of over four thousand 
feet per second have been obtained with the bullets. 
A hundred years ago Paixhans invented the explosive 
shell, in which powder was used, and now we are intro- 
ducing more powerful explosives in place of the pow- 
der. Torpedoes, too, have come into existence, and 
up to the present day gunpowder has been used in 
them; but hereafter we shall see explosive gelatin, 
dynamite, and gun-cotton, adopted almost exclusively. 
The first is the most powerful, the second the cheapest, 
and the third the most convenient to handle. Their 
relative efficiency under water, compared with powder, 
is by volume 138, 100, 66, 14, and by weight 142, 100, 
80, 25. In air and in hard blasting their efficiency is 
greater. All three detonate—-that is, they totally ex- 
plode without lapse of time, while powder burns and 
gives a gradual push. Nitro-glycerin and gun-cotton 
are the most important high explosives. Both were 
discovered in 1846, but neither was of practical use 
until 1860, when Nobel, a Swede, discovered a cheap 
method of manufacturing nitro-glycerin and afterward 
of making from it dynamite and explosive gelatin. 
Abel, the English War Department chemist, discovered 
about the same time a safe method of making and 
keeping gun-cotton by pulping it so that it could be 
washed free of superfluous acid. There exists to-day 
in France a “Commission of Explosive Substances,” 
presided over by M. Berthelot, the father of thermo- 
chemistry, who has carried the whole subject from the 
sphere of empiricism to that of scientific investiga- 
tion, and enabled his disciples to analyze any explosive 
and to indicate what its force will be, and also to dis- 
cover new compounds which shall possess properties 
designated in advance. He commenced by investigat- 
ing the phenomena of heat developed both in the for- 
mation of an explosive’and in its decomposition, and 
discovered the key which unlocked the mystery that 
had previously surrounded all explosives. Nitrate of 
potash (saltpetre), for instance, was for centuries known 


to be useful for powder-making, but no one knew why 
it was so. Lavoisier discovered a hundred years ago 
that it was a vast magazine of oxygen; but sulphate 
of potash is an almost equally vast reservoir of oxygen, 
yet it cannot be used for making powder. It was re- 
served for Berthelot to discover that nitrate of potash 
in decomposing with charcoal gives out a large quan- 
tity of heat, while sulphate of potash under the same 
circumstances absorbs an even greater quantity. Since 
it is the heat which expands the gases resulting from 
explosion and gives them their energy, the value of 
the discovery is obvious. Advancing from this point, 
he has developed a system by which he investigates 
the characteristics of an explosive and expresses them. 
Nitro-glycerin, for example, .s expressed as follows: 
Formula, C;H.(AzO.H),. Weight corresponding to 
formula equals 227 grams. Heat disengaged at con- 
stant volume by one kilogram equals 3,059 calories. 
Volume of permanent gases for one kilogram equals 
713 litres. Specific pressure of one gram in one cubic 
centimetre equals 10,950 atmospheres. Velocity of ex- 
plosive wave equals 5,000 metres per second. With 
this knowledge of each explosive they can all be theo- 
retically compared. In practice, the maximum work 
of an explosive is not equal to its theoretical potential, 
and the results vary according to the purpose for which 
it is employed. Many dynamic or static measuring 
machines have been devised for particular objects, by 
Abbot, Berthelot, Trauzl, Chalon and other eminent 
engineers. ‘The chemical analysis of the products of 
combustion shows a wide difference of results. Ordi- 
nary gunpowder has sixty-eight per cent. of solid resi- 
due, while nitro-glycerin not only has no solid residue, 
but has a surplus of oxygen; that is, in one hundred 
pounds of gunpowder there is only enough oxygen to 
consume thirty-two pounds of it in a useful manner, 
and the remainder, sixty-eight pounds, is converted 
into solid chemicals of no expansive force, which are 
blown out of the gun. In nitro-glycerin there is more 
than enough oxygen to burn all the other components. 
Substances containing oxidizable constituents can 
therefore be added to it with advantage, and this has 
given rise to the numerous mixtures found in the mar- 
ket. Gun-cotton mixed with nitro-glycerin utilizes 
the surplus oxygen of the latter in the most efficient 
manner, and produces explosive gelatin, the most 
powerful practical explosive known. Nitro-glycerin 
is also made into a solid by mixing it with powdered 
silica, which will absorb seventy-five per cent; and this 
constitutes dynamite. These changes of physical con- 
dition modify the susceptibility to shock, and often- 
times in an unexpected manner. For instance, ex- 
plosive gelatin ordinarily requires six times as much 
as dynamite, but if frozen it requires less than dyna- 
mite. Scientific investigation as to the power of ex- 
plosives is being pursued in other quarters also. At 
the headquarters of the London Scottish Rifles, says 
the London Daily News, some interesting experiments 
were conducted with M. Paul Giffard’s appliance for 
the employment of liquefied gas as an explosive—or, to 
be more strictly accurate, one should say as a means 
of propelling projectiles—in place of gunpowder. M. 
Paul Giffard’s scientific reputation as inventor of the 
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pneumatic tube, and of the “Giffard injector,” so 
largely used in connection with steam power, stands so 
high that any invention to which his name is attached 
would be worthy of attentive consideration. The 
weapon now introduced by him, however, is something 
more than an ingenious appliance; it is a discovery 
which not only promises to revolutionize the gun- 
maker's art, but is applicable also to many other pur- 
poses as a motive power. Those who are interested 
in the Giffard gun, claim that it is the military weapon 
of the future. The idea of using liquefied carbonic- 
acid gas as a propulsive power is not néw, but M. 
Giffard is the first who has turned it to practical ac- 
count. The gas-gun is a model of simplicity, so far as 
one can judge without examination of the discharging 
mechanism, in which much of the merit of M. Giffard’s 
invention lies. A small cylinder, called a cartouch, is 
attached to the barrel of a rifle or smooth-bore gun. 
This cylinder contains liquefied gas enough to dis- 
charge 220 shots, equal to about fifty bullets of an or- 
dinary service rifle, with a velocity sufficient to kill at 
600 yards. There is no other explosive. The pellet 
is simply dropped into an aperture of the barrel, which 
is hermetically closed by pressing a small lever, and 
the loading is complete. When the trigger is pressed 
a small quantity of liquefied gas becomes released and 
expands in the breech chamber. There is no louder 
report than the drawing of a champagne cork makes; 
no smoke and no fouling of the barrel. In all these 
respects M. Giffard’s gas-gun seems to fulfil the re- 
quirements of an ideal weapon for warfare; but whether 
in other respects liquefied gas has advantages over or- 
dinary explosives for military purposes, remains to be 
proved. The inventor says there-would be no diffi- 
culty in refilling the cylinders with gas on the battle- 
field; but it is obvious, even if that be the case, that 
reserve cylinders would have to be supplied to each 
man in order to make up the number of rounds now 
thought to be necessary and as bullets would of ne- 
cessity be carried in addition, the ammunition for a 
gas-gun would weigh just as much as ordinary car- 
tridges, weight for weight. The St. James’s Gazette says 
of the same gun, that the charge of liquid liberated for 
each round is regulated by a milled screw, and each 
charge, as liberated, is contained in a special chamber, 
from which it is released by the pulling of a trigger. 
The bullet is dropped separately into an orifice in the 
breech-lock. In the rifles shown, the bullets were 
round, but elongated bullets can be used. When the 
guns were discharged, a rush of vapor was seen issuing 
from the muzzles. But it instantly faded away, and 
the bullets flew with strict precision to the targets. 
Barrels which had been repeatedly discharged in the 
past two months were shown to have suffered no cor- 
rosion. The pressure of the gas and fluid in the above 
magazines was 500 pounds on the square inch, and 
this pressure is maintained up to the last drop of fluid. 
The preparation of the liquefied gas involves no me- 
chanical power; but the needful pressure is got en- 
tirely by the chemical manipulation of ordinary sub- 
stances, such as carbonate of soda. 





The Great Atlantic Cables—From the Boston Herald 
The Pouyer-Quertier, a French steamer built only 
for use in laying ocean cables, which is now in Boston 
harbor, at a distance resembles in her general lines the 
ordinary iron-built steamer of commerce, but her interior 
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construction is totally different, and both her bow and 
prow are built out with enormous iron appliances for 
the laying and raising of cables. The decks also are 
covered with the different stationary machinery and 
engines used in the work, as well as the numerous 
large buoys and floats, while the main body of the ship 
is occupied by the great circular chambers or pits in 
which the cable is stored. A mile of cable occupies 
no little space, however coiled or stored, and is no 
slight item of freight in its weight. When one con- 
siders that these steamers can carry two thousand and 
three thousand miles of cable, the provisions for space 
necessary, and the freight-carrying capacity which they 
must have, can be faintly appreciated. This particular 
steamer has smaller accommodations, because she does 
repairing principally, and no laying of cables. The 
famous Farragut carried over three thousand miles. 
The two companies in the service of which the Pouyer- 
Quertier acts, operate three different transatlantic cables, 
stretching over thousands of miles of hill and valley at 
the bottom of the great ocean. Of the two Mackay- 
Bennett cables, one stretches from Rockland, Cape 
Ann, to Canso, N. S., and from there to Waterville, 
Ballingskilleg’s Bay, Ireland; the other starts from 
New York, goes to Canso, and thence directly across 
to Havre. The French company’s cable stretches 
from the end of Cape Cod to a station on the island of 
St. Pierre, Miquelon, off Newfoundland, and thence 
goes directly across to Brest. A second short-loop 
cable belonging to this company connects Cape Cod 
with Sydney (Cape Breton) and St. Pierre. It would 
be perfectly feasible to lay cables from New York and 
Boston direct to the different ports of Europe without 
a midway station. The northern stations, however, 
are, from the high latitude of Europe’s position, very 
little out of the way. Deeply buried as these cables 
are beneath the trackless level of the ocean’s surface, 
the exact path in which each one of them lies is well 
known by series of chart indications which were made 
at the time of their construction. By means of com- 
putations based upon these sources of information a 
captain can guide his vessel to any spot along the line 
in mid-ocean where no guide-posts but the lights of 
heaven exist, and know of a certainty that he is within 
a very short distance of a point directly over the cum- 
bent cable hundreds of fathoms below. Suppose an 
accident occurs to the cable which connects Cape Ann 
with Ireland. Forsome reason the cable will not work, 
and connection between the two countries is as impos- 
sible as though there were no cable. There is a break 
in the circuit somewhere. It may mean an actual 
parting of the whole cable—a very rare occurrence—or 
only some trouble with the twin series of fine copper 
wires which are snugly imbedded in the outer coatings 
of gutta-percha, steel cable, and prepared wrapping. 
Whatever has happened remains to be found out by 
the repairing steamer. But the approximate position 
of the break can be ascertained by the operator at 
Canso, or at Cape Ann in a case where the break oc- 
curs between the Canso station and Rockland. It is 
one of the marvellous things in modern invention that 
he is able to accomplish this. The delicate instrument 
called the galvanometer will tell him, in the space of 
a very few seconds, at what spot in the hundreds of 
miles length of cable, down among the dark recesses 
of the ocean’s bed, the accident to the wire has oc- 
curred. The acuteness of the instrument lies simply 
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in its ability to register with unfailing accuracy the 
amount of resistance the unbroken wire gives. With 
this information, and knowing already the other con- 
ditions of the size of the wire and the amount of its 
resistance per mile, the operator can calculate the dis- 
tance from the station at which the break has occurred. 
If there should be two breaks he, of course, can give 
information regarding the first one only, since the 
electric connection is stopped there. If the operator 
at the outer end should make a similar test of his un- 
broken portion, and it should be found, upon compar- 
ing the two results through some other perfect cable, 
that they did not supplement each other’s distances, 
then it would be evident that there were at least two 
breaks, at a known distance from each other. Such 
instances have not occurred, however. Breaks are 
rather frequent and are caused in a number of ways. 
The most common cause for breaks near the coast lines 
are the anchors of fishing-boats and other craft, which 
become entangled with the cable line and cut it, or it 
is maliciously cut by the fishermen, who would rather 
cut it and free their anchors thus easily than go to the 
bother of freeing them otherwise, or losing them en- 
tirely. An anchor of the size used by such vessels 
costs comparatively little money, where the repairing 
of the cable entails hundreds and sometimes thousands 
of dollars of expense. The different cable companies 
pay indemnities for lost anchors every year amount- 
ing to hundreds of dollars in each company, and these 
sums are often paid upon fraudulent claims, for the 
means of proving such claims are very limited. And 
yet cables are constantly being found maliciously cut. 
Icebergs form another source of damage to cables. 
Every spring and summer great islands of ice break 
away from the mainlands of the north and float down 
to southern seas, where they melt. These bergs often 
extend hundreds of fathoms below the surface and 
present jagged edges to whatever comes in their way. 
They often stretch loop-like from one submarine 
mountain peak across a valley to another mountain 
peak. As the icebergs float southward, if the bottom 
of one of them runs against a hanging part of the 
cable, the consequent parting of the cable is easy to 
understand. Whales have more than once ruined an 
Atlantic cable. A few years ago, when a steamer went 
out to repair a cable, the engines drew up the half-con- 
sumed carcass of a dead whale, whose tail had been 
tightly held as in a vise by the cable. Small marine 
insects get in between the wires of the outside cable 
and enjoy meals off the gutta-percha covering which 
surrounds the inside copper wires of the cable itself, 
thus destroying the insulation and rendering the wires 
useless. Swordfish have several times caused a break 
by actually piercing cables with their weapons, proba- 
bly taking them for elongated eels or some other sea 
animal which would prove good eating. Then, the 
very rocks which furnish them a resting-place some- 
times prove their destruction. The motion of the 
waves will rub a cable to and fro over a sharp ledge until, 
a‘ter a time, the outer insulated covering is worn away. 
Cables have not yet been known to wear out. It has 
always been an accident which necessitated their repair. 
As an instance of the durability of the cables them- 
selves, the first crudely-manufactured cable ever laid 
for permanent use, which was laid between Saugate, 
near Calais, and South Foreland, near Dover, in 1851, 
is still in daily use now, nearly forty years after, and 
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has never been renewed, with the exception of one de- 
fective length, which was replaced by a good one in 
1859 by Samuel Canning. When the operator at Cape 
Ann has determined the distance from shore at which 
the break has occurred, sailing orders are given to 
Captain Fossard. He puts immediately to sea and 
sails for the scene of the accident, or rather to a spot 
perhaps a mile or two above it. This spot he deter- 
mines, by combining the distance given by the operator 
with the chart indications for the latitude and the longi- 
tude of the cable’s position at that point. Arriving at 
the place of destination, he sets about to get the cable 
up immediately, if the weather will permit. Some- 
times, however, he is obliged to loiter about the place 
a day or two before he is able to attempt the raising, 
on account of the rough sea. When a favorable op- 
portunity occurs at length, he takes his bearings and 
places the steamer, as near as he can calculate, directly 
over the cable’s path. He then steams a mile or two 
to the southward or the northward, as circumstances 
may make fittest, at right angle to the line of the 
cable’s course, and then drops his grappling-hooks. 
These hooks are higher than a man, some seven feet 
probably, made of iron, and weigh from two hundred 
to three hundred pounds. There are five hooks at the 
bottom, each one of which is capable of holding eight 
or nine tons without breaking. The whole grapple is 
held by a strong chain, thirty or forty yards long, which 
in turn is attached to the grappling cable—a very 
strong steel cable, capable of sustaining a weight of 
thirty and itself weighing over five tons per knot in the 
air and about four tons per knot in the water. The 
necessity for these great precautions of strength and 
weight will be understood when it is realized not only 
that the cable often has to be drawn up from a depth 
of three thousand and four thousand fathoms, but also 
that the weight to be lifted is not alone of the portion 
of the cable in which the break has occurred, but 
lengths of the cable extending several miles in either 
direction, which must also be drawn up in order to get 
the injured portion to the surface. The dynamometer 
is an accurate register, even in small amounts. When 
the grapple and chain are first put out they will indi- 
cate the weight of that and will continue to indicate 
the added tension on the cable, as greater lengths are 
lowered. This indicator or dynamometer is not very 
carefully watched by those on board until some two 
thousand fathoms have been lowered—less when the 
break has occurred nearer shore—when the grapple is 
supposed to be near the bottom. Then a close watch 
is put upon the gauge, for the officers will know when 
bottom has been reached by the sudden falling of the 
indicator. The grapple and chain together weighing 
nearly half a ton, the cessation of tension to that 
amount caused by these lying upon the bottom will be 
clearly indicated. As soon as this is observed the 
steamer’s head is turned toward the path of the cable, 
and the slow course is begun. The reason for begin- 
ning the dragging a mile or two from the supposed 
path of the cable, is merely a matter of precaution. 
However accurate the observations may be, so small a 
thing as a cable would be a hard thing to locate ex- 
actly, and it is not a difficult matter to begin one’s 
dragging somewhat wide of the mark in order to cover 
the adjoining territory. After the grapple is on the 
bottom, and the steamer has begun to move, some fifty 
fathoms more of chain—sometimes a hundred more— 
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are let down, in order that the hooks may be well on 
the ground, and also to provide for undulations in the 
submarine land surface. As the ship moves along the 
indicator is anxiously watched every instant. It will 
keep an even place—the one which registers the weight 
of the cable let down and ordinary resistance in drag- 
ging—until the grapple strikes something. Then the 
indicator goes up with a bound. Sometimes it is only 
a rock which has caught the hooks, instead of the 
cable. This is easily determined, however. If the in- 
dicator keeps going up after an added two tons, it usu- 
ally means a rock, and the steamer is backed and the 
grapple dislodged. When the cable itself is caught the 
indicator will usually go up about two tons, and then 
stand near the figure, showing that the steady tension 
of raising has begun. At this point the steamer is put 
back some little distance in order to stand directly over 
the cable, and the grappling cable is drawn in. When 
the cable reaches the surface it is drawn on board—an 
exciting moment in the operation—and stoutly attached 
to two places, with every caution against slipping. It 
is against all probability that the exact portion brought 
to the surface contains the defective part. If the 
cable has actually parted, it is, of course, only one end 
which is drawn up. The cable is cut in two, both ends 
being firmly held by clamps and capstans. There- 
upon Mr. Fisher connects the wires in either end with 
the telegraphic instrument in his room. He calls up 
the operator on land at one end—the Cape Ann oper- 
ator, we will say. An answer comes flying back, “ All 
right.” Other messages may be sent as well, perhaps 
messages to friends in mid-ocean. Mr. Fisher then 
calls up the operator in Ireland. No response. The 
break is in that direction. How far? He attaches 
the wire to the galvanometer which he has, and, like 
the Cape Ann operator in the first instance, he deter- 
mines the exact distance. Five, eight, ten miles, we 
will say. The “well” part of the wire is dropped back 
into the sea, after the end has been hermetically sealed 
in order to protect the wires. But it is not dropped in 
blindly without provisions for finding it again. One of 
the enormous buoys made of iron and hooped with iron 
is put out to mark the spot. The buoy is anchored 
with a chain long enough to reach bottom—the distance 
being known from the previous operation cf dragging 
—and a “mushroom” anchor with rounded edges, to 
prevent its cutting or injuring the cable. The “ mush- 
room” is attached both to the end of the cable and 
the chain of the buoy. The buoy itself is left with a flag 
for day signals, and lamps, capable of burning a week or 
ten days, for night signals. When the “well” part has 
been safely buoyed, the steamer turns in the direction 
of the break, and steams slowly toward it, drawing in 
the cable as it goes. When the break is reached, if it 
has been only a fracture of the inner wire or some de- 
fection in the cable which has not parted it, of course 
the injured part will come on board, the cable will 
again be cut beyond the break, new cable be spliced 
on, and the return to the first buoy made immediately. 
Such good fortune is not always Captain Fossard’s lot, 
however. In many instances the cable is actually 
parted. In such a case the broken end will come on 
board when the place of fracture is reached. Thena 
second dragging must be made, and the other portion 
of the cable brought to the surface. This done, he 
communicates with the operator in Ireland, assuring 
himself that the remaining portion is intact. New 
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cable, of which there is a plentiful supply on board, is 
spliced to the end brought on board, the joining is 
made firm and well-covered, the steamer returns to the 
first buoy, paying out the new section as it goes, the 
buoy is hoisted on board, and with it the chain, anchor, 
and end of the cable, the two ends are again spliced 
together, and the cable is whole once more. This mat- 
ter of splicing is a most delicate, painstaking job, and 
requires the skill of well-trained hands. In the first 
place, many yards of the cable in either direction from 
the cut have to be uncovered and untwisted in order 
to get a proper opening, and then made into as strong 
a cable again, when the operation is finished. In the 
heart of every cable there is one copper wire which is the 
actual transmitter of the current, the rest being merely 
for protection and strength. In the Mackay-Bennett 
cables there are two such wires. Each of these wires 
is composed of seven fine wires twisted into a miniature 
cable. Around each is a thick coating of prepared 
gutta-percha, put on hot and hardening as it cools. 
Around these wires is a thick covering of jute. Around 
this is woven or twisted a stout cable of steel wires. 
This, in turn, is covered with a still heavier cable of 
steel wires, and the whole is covered with a continuous 
band of prepared rubber cloth wound longitudinally 
around it. All this has to be undone and done again 
where splicing occurs, and each separate cable of wire 
inside and out has to be spliced separately. Care of 
the most extreme kind also has to be taken to keep the 
inside wires dry before they are sealed with the gutta- 
percha, to keep air out during the sealing, and to make 
the outside covering air-tight in order that the insulation 
may not be ruined by oxidation. An expert in this 
splicing is one of the most important workmen on 
board the Pouyer-Quertier. A word in closing about 
the methods of transatlantic telegraphy. The messages 
which are received across the seas are not heard upon 
the loud-sounding tickers which make the telegraph 
offices of land lines a diminutive babel, nor do they 
come in the printed Morse alphabet of dots and dashes, 
which every one has probably seen. The receivers for 
such ocean-travelling currents of electricity must be of 
much more delicate fibre, and, as might be said, have 
more acute ears for messages made faint by distance. 
The instruments which cable operators use are delicate 
fabrications, which register the slightest variations in 
current and are affected by the very rocks which fur- 
nish them a resting place and sometimes prove their 
destruction. They express these variations by means 
of candle or lamp-light, one single ray of which is 
allowed to pass through a lens upon a graduated screen. 
The lens through which the ray passes is the delicately 
poised indicator of the passage of the current, and the 
varying extent of its oscillation denotes the varying 
strength of the current. As it oscillates it causes the 
reflection of the flame’s ray to vibrate on the screen, 
where it can be noted by the observer. This is the 
principle of the galvanometer. A similar instrument 
based upon the idea of the galvanometer, which has, 
however, in place of the oscillating lens a delicately 
poised siphon pen, which traces the variations of the 
current upon a band of paper kept in motion by clock- 
work like a stock “ticker,” is the receiver of trans- 
atlantic messages. It takes an expert operator to read 
those mysterious wavy lines which mean words, but 
there are operators with keener eyes who can read a 
message from the vibration of the light on the screen. 
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THE SKETCH BOOK—CHARACTER IN OUTLINE 





Auldtoon Beyley’s Coort—John Wardrop—Glasgow Citizen 

“There’s a coort the day, beyley,” said Doogal 
M‘Pherson, the policeman, as he put his head in at 
the door of Wulyum Tamsen’s drapery shop. The 
beyley, sitting at the fire in the back shop, tilted his 
chair so that he could see the tip of the policeman’s 
helmet, above the counter, and replied: 

“Aw right, Doogal.” 

The beyley knew as well as Doogal—as, in fact, did 
every one in the village—that there was to be a coort 
that morning. Tamas Wulsen, the flesher, had been 
“summonsed ” for having “ been drunk and disorderly, 
creating a disturbance, breaking Jims Smith’s window 
and assaulting the said Jims Smith,” etc., etc.; and 
the fact that Tamas was to appear before him that 
morning had caused the beyley considerable uneasi- 
ness and the loss of several hours’ sleep. 

The court was held at ten o’clock, and when the 
“toon nock”’ struck that hour the beyley called to his 
wife to mind the shop, and went along to the “ Toon’s- 
hoose” at the Cross. 

The court was crowded, and the beyley mounted 
the bench with a full consciousness of the importance 
of his position. Having carefully adjusted his specta- 
cles, he held a whispered conversation with the clerk. 

“It’s an awfu’ business this, Mr. Law!” 

“Deed, beyley, it’s no verra nice; but ye’ll hi ti dae 
yer duty, ’n jist dale wi’ him as if ye had never seen 
him in a’ yer life afore.” 

“Silence in the coort!” cried Doogal. 

“Ca’ the first case,” said the beyley. 

“Tamas Wulsen!” called the clerk. 

There was a pause, then Doogal said, turning to the 
beyley: “ He’sno here yet.” 

Every one looked as if he knew where Tamas was, 
and a voice was heard from a back seat: 

“A saw him an’ Jims Smith gaun inti the Cross Keys 
no ten meenits sin’.” 

“Whit, wi’ the principal wutness?” said the beyley. 
*“Doogal, gang ’n get them.” 

*°E there ony ither cases, Mr. Law?” 

“Ay, there’s twa—a ‘beggin’’ an’ a ‘cursin’ an’ 
sweerin’,’ but Doogal’s the wutness,” replied the clerk. 

Just then the policeman intimated that he “saw them 
comin’,” and in a minute Tamas Wulsen and Jims 
Smith entered and took up a position against the time- 
worn wall, near the door. 

“Tamas Wulsen!” again called the clerk. 

“The case his been settled oot o’ coort,” said that 
gentleman, without moving. 

An evident air of disappointment spread over the 
faces of the audience. The beyley and the clerk held 
a whispered consultation, the result of which was that 
the beyley intimated: 

“Ye canna settle the case oot o’ the coort. 
criminal chairge, min’ that.” 

“A-y-e—? A canna settle ’t oot o’ the coort, can A 
no? But A’m tellin’ ye A hae settled it wi’ Jims Smith.” 

“A weel, ye’ll hi ti settle ’t wi’ the coort noo, Mr. 
Wulsen. Step inti the dock.” 

“The dock be d d! A’m tellin’ ye 

“* Doogal, place the prisoner in the dock,” interrupted 
the now thoroughly aroused beyley, from his place. 
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Amid intense excitement among the audience, Doo- 
gal, more from force of habit than anything else, did 
as he was ordered, and the accused, overcome with his 
efforts to express his indignation, stood in the dock 
before he seemed to realize it. 

“ Read the chairge, Mr. Law.” 

The charge was read. 

“Prisoner at the bawr, di ye plead guilty or no 
guilty ?” cried the beyley. 

“Don’t ‘prisoner’ me. Ye hi nae business ti ca’ 
me a prisoner. <A’m tellin’ ye the case is settled. A 
want nane o’ yer nonsense. A’ve been # 

“ Haud yer tongue! Did A no tell ye it’s a criminal 
chairge, and ye canna settle 't? Ye’re jist wastin’ the 
time o’ the coort. Di ye plead guilty or no guilty ?” 

“ Guilty be d d! <A’m tel 4 

“Haud yer tongue, A tell ye, or A’ll tak’ ye up fer 
contempt o’ coort. Am A ti un’erstan’ ye plead no 
guilty to the charge?” 

“ Of coorse; it’s settl’t.” 

“ Ca’ the first wutness, Mr. Law.” 

** Doogal M‘Pherson! ” 

The policeman stepped into the box 

“Noo, luk ye here, beyley, there’s nae yis gaun inti 
the thing in this wey. A’m no denyin’ that A had a 
taste yest’reen, but A hae ij 

“Oh, ye admit ye were the waur o’ drink, di ye?” 
interrupted the beyley, taking a note of the fact; “an’ 
di ye admit creatin’ a disturbance tae?” 

“Noo, ye needna be si catchin’, A admit naething 
e’ the kin’. A don’t admit onything. A’m tellin’ ye 
A hi settled wi’ Jims Smith fer the bit misun’erstan’in’.” 

The beyley continued his notes. 

“Di ye admit ye broke Jims Smith’s windi?” 

“The windi his been pey’t fer, an’ it’s nane o’ your 
business wha broke it. Guidness alive! ye auld . 

“Be mair respectfu’ in addressin’ the coort. 
admit assaultin’ Jims Smith?” 

“Noo, luk here, Wulyum Tamsen, that'll jist dae. 
I’ll stan’ here an’ be heckled bi you or nae ither man 
in this wey when A hae tel’t ye ower an’ ower. r 

“ Haud yer tongue, an’ answer ma question, wul ye? 
or as share’s ’m sittin’ here A’ll tak’ ye up an’ fine fer 
contemp’ o’ coort.” 

By this time the accused was boiling with rage, and 
to the great diversion of the audience he broke out: 

“Contemp’ tae the deevil, an’ you tae, ye daunerin’- 
heeded aul’ wife. Ye’re a fine beyley. When were 
you at the skil?” (Cry of “ Order.) “ Order! A’ll order 
him. He disna ken whit he’s daein’. A wis a beyley 
masel’, an’ ken the wey a case should be conducket. 
Hae A no tel’t ye ower an’ ower an’ ower again, ye deef 
aul’ fill, that A hae settled wi’ Jims Smith, an’ naebudy 
else his onything ti dae wi't?” 

The latter part of this outburst was simply roared at 
the beyley, who had been getting redder and redder, 
and it was evidently with great difficulty he managed 
to restrain himself. When it was finished he leaned 
forward and said, in a low, impressive tone: 

“ Prisoner—et—the—bawr—if —ye — say — anither 
—wurd—A'll—remit—ye—tae—the—shiriff. Noo!” 

Sensation in court. The accused was visibly sub- 
dued, and only ejaculated, “ Did ye ever ?” 
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The beyley, having successfully asserted his author- 
ity, and order being restored, proceeded: 

“Tamas Wulsen, ye’re chairged wae, firstly, bein’ 
drunk an’ disorderly; secondly, creatin’ a disturbance; 
thirdly, breakin’ Jims Smith’s windi; an’ lastly, as- 
saultin’ the sail Jims Smith, a’ between the hoors o’ 
seven and eig t o'clock last night, an’ ye hi pled 
guilty ter the charge as 

“Tt's a lee, a thunnerin’ lee, a 

“‘Haud yer tongue! Ye admitted each o’ the 
chairges, which is jist pleedin’ guilty.” 

“Did ye ever hear the like o’ that? A did naething 
o’ the kin’. Ye aul’ skooneral, if ye daur ter convick 
me, A’1I—A’1IlI——”’ 

“Tamas Wulsen, A’ll remit ye ti the shiriff on the 
mortal spot, if ye dinna withdraw that word an’ haud 
yer tongue in coort unless yer spoke ter.” 

“Ye daurna, Wulyum Tamsen; ye daurna! Jist 
try’t! an’ as share’s daith A’ll hae yer rent raised 
on yer. There!” 

There was another sensation in court, and some one 
whispered, “‘ He his’m there! ” 

The beyley rented his shop from the flesher’s mother- 
in-law, and the threat undoubtedly took the beyley 
aback for a moment; but as he saw the clerk lifting a 
certain blue schedule, he summoned courage and said, 
very quietly and deliberately: 

“ Mr. Law, ful up a remit tae the shiriff.” 

Tremendous sensation. 

“Noo, beyley, dinna lose yer temper. It’s no con- 
sistent wi’ yer duty. If A hae been a wee strong in 
ma language, ye mun mak’ allooance fer ma poseetion ; 
but A didna mean ti offend ye.” 

The beyley was evidently glad to seize on this half- 
concession on Tamas’ part as an apology. 

“Ye mun mind, Tamas, that A’m no Wulyum Tam- 
sen the noo. A’m the beyley, an’, as the beyley, A 
mun uphaud the authority o’ the coort; an’ A’ll dae’t. 
A hi pit up wi’ mair fi you the day than fi onybudy 
else since A hae been a beyley. A man in your posee- 
tion tae gang on as ye hae been gaun! An ex-beyley 
tae! Man, A’m winnerin’ et ye! Ye should hi mair 
sense. Noo, ye ken A hae nae personal animosity 
against ye. A’m here as the beyley, the representative 
o’ the law; but, even as the beyley, A don’t want ti be 
ower severe wi’ ye, an’ seein’ that it’s the first time ye 
hae been here—that’s ti say, in the dock—an’ that ye 
hae made it up wi’ Jims Smith an’ peyed fer the windi 
— (awful suspense) — the sentence o’ the coort is ten 
shullins or seeven days.” 

Tamas was struck dumb with astonishment and in- 
dignation. But there was nothing for it. All he could 
do was to pay the fine and depart, vowing vengeance. 





” 








A Study in Fear—From the Chicago Sunday Times 

After dinner we went on deck. In front of us the 
Mediterranean had not a tremor upon its whole sur- 
face, caressed by calm, ample moonlight. The great 
ship sped onward, sending out across the sky, in which 
the stars seemed scattered as by a sower’s hand, a 
serpent-like line of black smoke, and behind us, the 
water, beaten into foamy whiteness by the rapid pas- 
sage of the heavy vessel, whipped by the propeller, 
now died away, now seemed to toss in convulsions, 
and gave forth such infinite sparkle that one might 
have called it boiling moonlight. 

Six or eight of us stood there together, silent, full of 
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admiration, our gaze turned toward that far-off Africa 
whither we were going. The captain, who had come 
to smoke his cigar among us, resumed the conversa- 
tion begun at dinner. 

“Yes, I was really afraid that day. My ship stuck 
six hours on that rock, washed by the breakers. Luck- 
ily we were taken off toward evening by an English 
collier which caught sight of us.” 

A tall man, with sunburned face of grave aspect— 
one of those men who you instinctively feel must 
have wandered in many unknown lands amid incessant 
dangers, and whose tranquil eyes seem to keep in their 
mysterious depths something of the strange countries 
they have seen; one of those men whom you intuitively 
believe steeped in courage—spoke for the first time: 

“You say, captain, that you were afraid. I don’t 
think so. You deceived yourself as to the word that 
should define the sensation which you felt. An ener- 
getic man is never afraid in presence of imminent dan- 
ger. He is startled, agitated, anxious; but fear is 
quite another thing.” 

The captain answered with a laugh: 

“ But I tell you that I was afraid.” 

Then the man with the sunburned face said slowly: 

“Allow me to explain myself.” 

He then related the following: “ Fear (and the brav- 
est men are capable of fear) is something frightful, an 
atrocious sensation, like decomposition of the soul, 
a frightful spasm of the mind and heart, the simple 
remembrance of which gives one a shudder of anguish. 
But the brave man feels this neither during an a$sault 
nor in the presence of inevitable death, nor before all 
known forms of peril; it is felt in certain abnormal 
circumstances, under mysterious influences, and when 
taking undefined risks. Real fear is something like a 
reminiscence of the fantastic terrors of other days. A 
man who believes in ghosts, and who fancies that he 
sees a spectre in the darkness, must suffer fear in all 
its frightful horror. 

“T knew what fear was one December night last 
winter, And yet I have run strange chances—have 
been through some adventures which seemed likely to 
prove fatal. I have often fought a duel, have been 
left for dead by robbers; I have narrowly escaped 
lynching in America, and have been thrown overboard 
from the deck of a ship off the Chinese coast. Each 
time I fancied myself lost I looked the fact squarely in 
the face without quailing, even without regret. 

“ But fear is nothing similar to that. Let me give 
you a description of my emotion. 

“Tt was last winter, in a forest in the northeast of 
France. The sky was so cloudy that it seemed night- 
fall two hours before sundown. My guide, a peasant, 
was toiling along beside me in a narrow path beneath 
the green vault of the fir trees, from which the wild 
wind drew melancholy groans. Between the tree-tops 
I could see the clouds flying in disorder, dizzy blasts 
of vapor, which seemed retreating before some ap- 
proaching terror. Sometimes, under the sweeping 
force of an immense gust, the whole forest bowed in 
one direction with a wail of suffering, and, despite my 
rapid steps and warm and comfortable clothing, the 
cold crept through my frame. 

“We were to sup and sleep at the house of one of 
the forest-keepers. I was to hunt in the neighborhood, 
if the shooting proved good, for some time. 

“Now and then my guide murmured: 
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“* What savage weather!’ Then he beguiled the way 
by telling me of the people to whom we were going. 
The father had shot a poacher two years previously, 
and since that time he was sombre, as if haunted by 
remembrance. His two married sons lived with him. 

“The shadows were long and deep. At last I could 
see nothing before or around me, and the boughs 
of the trees striking against each other filled the 
darkness with incessant clamor. Finally I saw the 
twinkle of a light, and my companion knocked against 
a door. The sharp voice of a woman responded. 
Then a man’s voice, a stifled voice, said: ‘Who goes 
there?’ My guide gave his name. We entered. It 
was a picture never to be forgotten. 

“An old man with white hair and piercing eyes, a 
loaded gun in his hand, awaited us, standing in the 
middle of the kitchen floor, while two solidly-built fel- 
lows, armed with axes, guarded the door. 

“In the shaded corners I could distinguish two 
women kneeling, and hiding their faces against the wall. 

“An explanation followed. The old man Jeaned his 
gun against the wall and gave orders to prepare a room. 
Then, as the women did not stir, he said suddenly: 

** You see, sir, I killed a man two years ago this very 
night. Last year he came back to call me, and I ex- 
pect him again this evening.’ 

“Then he added, in a tone which made me smile: 

“* So we are not exactly at our ease.’ 

“T reassured him as best I could, happy that I had 
arrived on that particular evening to witness the spec- 
taclesof this superstitious terror. I told various stories, 
and finally managed to calm nearly everybody. 

“ On the hearthstone an old dog, half-blind and mus- 
tached—one of those dogs that look like some one you 
have known—was asleep, with his nose in his forepaws. 

“ Outside the wild tempest beat upon the little house, 
and through a narrow opening, a kind of peep-hole 
placed near the door, I caught a sudden glimpse of a 
great knot of trees shaken by the wind under the weird 
glare of flashes of lightning. 

“In spite of my efforts I was fully aware that pro- 
found terror had seized the people, and the moment I 
stopped speaking they strained their ears to listen for 
noises outside. Tired of these imbecile fears, I was 
about to say that I wished to go to bed, when the old 
forester suddenly bounded from his chair, seized his 
gun, stammering in a faint and frightened voice: ‘ Here 
he comes! Here he comes! I hear him!’ 

* The two women fell upon their knees in their cor- 
ners, hiding their faces as before, and the sons picked 
up their axes. I was about to attempt a supreme 
effort to pacify them, when the dog awoke with a start, 
and, raising his head, stretching his neck, looking 
toward the fire with his bleared eyes, uttered one of 
those lugubrious howls which make wanderers in a field 
at night tremble with strange apprehension. 

“Every eye was turned to him. He now stood mo- 
tionless, as if in presence of a vision, and began again 
to howl at something invisible, unknown, and doubt- 
less frightful, for his hair bristled as with fear. The 
forester, livid with excitement, cried: ‘He smells him! 
he smells him! He was there when I killed him!’ 
and upon this the horrified women in their corners be- 
gan to howl with the dog. 

“T could not resist a great shudder which crept be- 
tween my shoulders. This vision of the animal in such 
a place at such an hour, among these alarmed people, 
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victims of this strange superstitious fear and morbid 
expectancy, was frightful to witness. 

“For a moment the dog howled without stirring; he 
howled as in the anguish of a dream, and fear, terrible 
fear, crept over me. Fear of what? DolI know? It 
was fear—I know that much. We all remained move- 
less, pale, in the expectation of some terrible event, 
our ears strained, our hearts beating rapidly, ready to 
collapse at the least noise. Then the dog began to 
make the tour of the room, sniffing at the cracks and 
still howling. The creature was driving us mad. My 
peasant guide fell upon him in a paroxysm of furious 
terror, and opening a door into a little court-yard cast 
the animal out of doors. 

“The dog howled no more, and we were now 
plunged into a silence more terrifying than the noise 
had been. All at once we sprang up together. A 
being was feeling its way along the outside wall next 
to the forest. Now it passed in front of the door, 
which it seemed to try with hesitating hand. Then 
we heard nothing more for two minutes, during which 
we seemed going mad. Presently it came back, still 
feeling along the wali, and it tapped lightly, as a 
child might do with its finger-nail. Then a head 
appeared, framed in the little peep-hole next the door 
—a white head, with eyes luminous like those of a 
beast of prey. And a sound came from its mouth—an 
indist nct sound, a plaintive murmur. 

“A formidable detonation shook the kitchen. The 
old forester had fired his gun, and the sons ran for- 
ward and hid the peep-hole from view by backing up 
the table and pushing the dresser against it. 

“ Now, I swear to you, at the sound of that shot I was 
not expecting, I had such an anguish of soul and body 
that I felt myself sinking, ready to die of fear! 

“We remained there until dawn, incapable of move- 
ment, of saying a word, tortured by inexpressible fright. 
Nor did we dare to unbarricade the entrance until we 
perceived a thin streak of light, in the early dawn, 
stealing in through a crack. 

“ Beside the wall, and right at the door, lay the old 
dog, his throat traversed by a bullet. He had escaped 
from the little court-yard in the rear of the house by 
digging under the palisades.” 

The sunburned man hesitated, then he added: 

“Now, that night I was in no danger at all, but I 
would rather live again through all the hours in which 
I have encountered most deadly peril, on sea and land, 
than through that one minute of the shot at the weird 
head which showed itself at the peep-hole!” 





Goin’ to Skule—M. Quad—The Detroit Free Press 

One evening, as I arrived at one of the mountain 
hamlets, I found the inhabitants in a state of what 
might be called “ proud excitement.” A district school 
had been opened that day, and roll-call had shown thir- 
teen children present. A few of the old people were 
distrustful of results, and one woman came very near 
sticking her snuff-stick into my eye as she flourished it 
around and said: 

“T never did snuggle to this skule bizness, nohow. 
I can’t read nor write, but if ther’ is any woman in this 
country who is a better woman than me let her step 
out! I kin shute a gun, handle a hoe or axe, make the 
best soft-soap, cure a bile, cook a chicken or skin a 
b’ar, and I’d like to know what else a human female 
ar’ expected to do.” 
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This speech floored the meeting for a few minutes, 
but at length a grizzly old mountaineer replied: 

“ But we’ve got to have eddecashun, Sallie. It takes 
eddecashun to keep post-office and store. If the post- 
master didn’t hev eddecashun how’d he know when a 
letter cum fur you? How’d the storekeeper figger? ” 

“Oh, a sprinklin’ might be eddecated,” she gra- 
ciously admitted—“ them as ain’t of no earthly good fur 
other work, but this eddecatin’ everybody is dangerous. 
Sam’l and I do believe it’s agin the Lord’s wishes. 
Eddecashun makes rascals. Look at Long Davis. If 
he hadn’t bin eddecated would he hev sot fire to that 
saw-mill? Look at Morgan’s gal, Jenny. If she 
hadn't bin eddecated would she hev run off with that 
‘ar’ chap from Kentucky?” 

“Thar’s a heap o’ sense in what the ole woman 
says,” added one of the men, “but I go in fur eddeca- 
shun—mo’ or less. We've got to hev it or we can’t do 
bizness. If I’d a had eddecashun when I cut them ar’ 
seven cords of wood fur Dod Havens at sixty cents a 
cord I wouldn’t hev bin fuled into takin’ a gallon o’ 
lasses and half a pound of tea and wipin’ out my claims. 
Consarn his old pictur’, but I'll kill a mew! fur him if 
he don’t even up!” 

“What d’ye think, stranger?” asked one of the 
women turning in appeal to me. 

“Education won't hurt your children any, ma’am.”’ 

* Won’t make ’em lazy nor sassy?” 

“JT don’t think so.” 

“Won't they try to boss the old folks, and want 
broadcloth and silk?” 

“ They shouldn't.” 

“ Well, I dunno—I dunno. Seems to me like flyin’ 
in the face of Providence, but mebbe it will cum out 
all right. I wash my hands of it, anyhow. If badness 
cums of it nobody must blame me. You all remember 
that I was agin it.” 

After supper, the man who had been responsible for 
all the excitement, asked me to take a walk with him. 
When we were half a mile from the hamlet he filled 
his pipe, sat down, smoked for five minutes without a 
word, and then quietly asked: 

“‘ Hev you ever bin to skule?” 

“Ves.” 

“ Hurt you any?” 

“No.” 

“Do ye good?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Will it hurt any of us?” 

“No. It's the best move you ever made.” 

“ Honest Injun?” 

“Yes, keep that school going if you have to live on 
roots. No man has a chance in this world unless he 
has education.” 

“Jist as I told ’em, but they wouldn’t listen. 
you cum to the skule house to-morror?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And ye won’t go back on yer opinion?” 

“No.” 

“Put it thar!” he said as he reached out his big, 
rough hand. “I kinder felt I was right all the time, 
but they was all agin me.” 

Next forenoon I went over to the school-house. It 
was a little room in the rear of a. building which 
answered for a blacksmith and wagon and cooper shop. 
Everybody else also went over, and when we all got in 
there was no room for anybody to sit down. The 
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teacher was a young woman who had never attended 
anything higher than a district school, and the outfit 
consisted of a blackboard, one spelling-book, one old 
geography, and a third reader. The teacher was 
frightened half to death by the sudden attack, but my 
friend of the night before sought to calm her fears: 

“Don’t you go fur to faint away nor jump through 
the winder and make fur the woods, fur we is on your 
side. This ere gent is all the way from Mitchigan, and 
not only snuggles to eddecashun, but he’s actually bin 
to skule hisself! He’s goin’ fur to say right out ’fore 
all these people, just he what believes.” 

I was called upon for some remarks, during which I 
asked how Grover Cleveland could have been elected 
president had he not been an educated man. 

“That ere settles it!” said the chairman, as he rose 
up. “If thar is ary critter yere as kin dodge them ere 
remarks let him step out!” 

‘“*T confess I was opposin’,” said the old woman who 
had been so obstinate the evening before, “ but I hain’t 
gwine to oppose no mo’. I never dun thought of 
gov’ners and presidents and sich. If our son Bill ar’ 
gwine to be president he’s got to have eddecashun and 
I disfess (confess) it.” 

This settled the question that the school was a good 
thing and should stay, but there was one more speech 
to come yet. A venerable old man, who leaned heavily 
on a home-made cane, slowly arose and said: 

“T’ve fit Yanks, and I’ve fit b’ars and wildcats, and 
I’ve lived heathen-like all my days. If I’d hev growed 
up to read and write and know sumthin’, I might now 
be worth the price of a mewl's hide, which you know I 
hain’t. Eddecashun beats shotguns and b’ar traps all 
holler. It beats makin’ moonshine whiskey. It beats 
plug terbacker and laziness. I’ve dun gone and made 
up my mind we've got to have skules and gin our boys 
a chance, and if thar’s any critter who wants to live on 
like a cannibal he’d better git outer yere right smart!” 

It was all settled, and as school had been going a 
week, the people wanted the pupils examined to see if 
they had “soaked in” any knowledge. A trial proved 
that four of them knew that the world was round, five 
could namé the two great oceans, three could count up 
to twenty and the remainder had almost learned what 
an island was. After we were through, the chairman 
suggested I ask the teacher afew questions. I realized 
the situation and determined to go lightly, asking: 

“ How is the earth divided?” 

“Into land and water.” 

“ Add twenty and ten.” 

“ Thirty, I reckon.” 

“Name three or four rivers.” 

“The Mississippi, Ohio, Tennessee, and Amazon.” 

“Name the continents.” 

“Europe, Asia, Germany, and France.” 

I let her off on that, and after we had adjourned to 
the store the chairman reached out his hand and said 
in a tone of hearty congratulation: 

“Put it thar’, mister! You ‘un is eddecated, and 
no mistake! Didn’t that ar’ gal jest rattle off them 
answers, though? I reckoned them big rivers would 
be too much for her to swaller, and that she’d go to 
kerflunk right afore the meetin’, but she was ready with 
both heels at the word. Lordy, stranger but what a 
strain on a man’s mind! I’m fur eddecashun clear 
around the cornfield, but how a feller who knows a 
heap must suffer to carry it around with him!” 
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PERIL—IN THE ITALIAN SEAS* 





In this desperate game of fishing, men’s lives are 
risked for a few pounds of fish; and once the Mala- 
voglia were within a hair’s breadth of losing theirs all 
at once. They were off Agnone as the day drew toa 
close, and the sky was so dark that they could not 


even see Etna, and the winds blew and swept up the . 


waves so close about the boat that it seemed as if they 
had voices and could speak. 

The sea was as black as the beach, though the sun 
had not yet gone down, and every now and then it 
hissed and seethed like a pot. 

“Now the gulls have all gone to sleep,” said Alessio. 

“ By this time they ought to have lighted the beacon 
at Catania,” said ’Ntoni; “ but I can’t see it.” 

All of a sudden it grew so black that one couldn’t 
even see to swear. Only the waves, as they rolled 
past the “ Provvidenza,” shone like grinning teeth; 
and no one dared speak a word in presence of the 
sea, that moaned over all its waste of waters. 

“T’ve an idea,” said ’Ntoni, suddenly, “that we had 


better give the fish we’ve caught to-day to the devil.” — 


“Silence!” said his grandfather; and the stern 
voice out of that darkness made him shrink together, 
like a leaf, on the bench where he sat. 

They heard the wind whistle in the sails of the 
“ Provvidenza,” and the ropes ring like the strings of a 
guitar. Suddenly the wind began to scream, and 
there came a great wave from nobody knew where, and 
the “ Provvidenza” rattled like a sack of nuts, and 
sprang up into the air and then rolled over. 

“Down with the sail—down!” cried Padron ’Ntoni. 
“Cut away! cut away!” 

*Ntoni, with the knife in his mouth, scrambled, like a 
cat, out on the yard, and standing on the very end to 
balance himself, hung over the howling waves. 

“Hold on! hold on!” cried the old man to him, 
through all the thunder of the waves that strove to tear 
him down, and tossed about the “ Provvidenza”’ and 
all that was inside her, and flung the boat on her side, 
so that the water was up to their knees. “Cut away! 
cut away!” called out the grandfather again. 

“ Sacrament!”’ exclaimed ’Ntoni; “and what shall 
we do without the sail, then?” 

“Stop swearing; we are in the hands of God now.” 

Alessio, who was grasping the rudder with all his 
force, heard what his grandfather said, and began to 
scream, “Mamma! mamma! mamma!” 

“Hush!” cried his brother, as well as he could for 
the knife in histeeth. “ Hush, or I'll give youa kick.” 

“Make the holy sign, and be quiet,’ echoed the 
grandfather, so that the boy dared not speak. 

Suddenly the sail fell all at once in a heap, and 
’Ntoni drew it in, furling it light, quick as a flash. 

“You know your trade well, as your father did,” 
said his grandfather. “ You, too, are a Malavoglia.” 

The boat righted and gave one leap, then began to 
leap about again among the waves. 

“This way the rudder, this way; now it wants a 
strong arm,” said Padron ’Ntoni; and though the boy, 





* From ‘* The House by the Medlar-Tree.” By Giovanni Verga. 
Translated by Mary A. Craig. Harper and Bros. The story is 


located near Trezza, Italy, and the present incident is one of the 
fishing trips of Padron "Ntoni Malavoglia and his two grandsons. 





too, clung to it like a cat, the boat still sprang about, 
and there came great waves sweeping over it that 
drove them against the helm, with great force. 

“The oars!” cried “Ntoni; “pull hard, Alessio; 
just now the oars are worth more than the helm.” 

The boat creaked and groaned with the strain of the 
oars pulled by those strong young arms; the boy, 
standing with his feet braced against the deck, put all 
his soul into his oar, as did his brother. 

“ Hold hard!” cried the old man, who could hardly 
be heard at the other side of the boat, over the roar- 
ing of the wind and the waves. “ Hold on, Alessio!” 

“Yes, grandfather, I do,” replied the boy. 

“ Are you afraid?” asked ’Ntoni. 

“No, he’s not,” answered his grandfather for him; 
“but we must commend ourselves to God.” 

“ Holy devil!” exclaimed "Ntoni. “ Here one ought 
to have arms of iron, like the steam-engine. The sea 
is getting the best of it.” 

The grandfather was silent, listening to the blast. 

“Where are we now?” asked ’Ntoni. 

“In God’s hands,” answered the grandfather. 

“Then let me cry!” exclaimed Alessio, who could 
bear it no longer; and he began to scream aloud and 
to call for his mother at the top of his voice, in the 
midst of the noise of the wind and of the sea. 

“Tt’s all very well your howling, but nobody can 
hear you, and you had best be still,” said his brother 
at last, in a voice so changed and strange that he hardly 
knew it himself. “Now hush!” he went on; “it is 
best for you and best for us.” 

“The sail!” ordered Padron’Ntoni. “ Put her head 
to the wind, and then leave it in the hands of God.” 

The wind hindered them terribly; at last they got the 
sail set, and the “ Provvidenza” danced over the crests 
of the waves, leaning to one side like a wounded bird. 

The Malavoglia kept close together, clinging to the 
rail, At that moment no one spoke, for when the sea 
speaks in that tone no one else dares to utter a word. 

Only Padron ’Ntoni said, “ Over there they are say- 
ing the rosary for us.” 

And no one spoke again, and they flew along through 
the wild tempest and the night, black as pitch. 

Then ’Ntoni cried: “The light on the mole! do 
you see it ?” 

“To the right!” shouted Padron ’Ntoni; “to the 
right. It is notthe light onthe mole. We are driving 
on shore! Furl! furl!” 

“T can’t,” cried ’Ntoni; “the rope’s too wet.” His 
voice was hardly to be heard through the storm, so 
tired hewas. ‘“ The knife! the knife! quick, Alessio! ” 

“Cut away! cut away!” 

At that moment a crash was heard; the “ Provvi- 
denza” righted suddenly, like a still spring let loose, 
and they were within one of being flung into the sea; 
the spar with the sail fell across the deck, snapped like 
a straw. They heard a voice which cried out as if 
some one were hurt to death. 

“Who is it? Whocalled out ?” demanded ’Ntoni, 
aiding himself with his teeth and the knife to clear 
away the rigging of the sail, which had fallen with the 
mast across the deck, and covered everything. Sud- 
denly a blast of wind took up the sail and swept it 
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whistling away into the night. Then the brothers were 
able to disengage the wreck of the masts, and to fling 
it into the sea. The boat rose up, but Padron ’Ntoni 
did not rise, nor did he answer when ’Ntoni called to 
him. Now, when the wind and the sea are screaming 
their worst together, there is nothing more terrible than 
the silence which comes instead of the voice which 
should answer our call. 

“Grandfather! grandfather!” called out Alessio, 
too; and in the silence which followed the brothers 
felt the hair rise up on their heads as if it had been 
alive. The night was so black that they could not see 
from one end of the boat to the other, and Alessio was 
silent from sheer terror. The grandfather was stretched 
in the bottom of the boat with his head broken. ‘Ntoni 
found him at last by groping about for him, and thought 
he was dead, for he did not move. The helm swung 
from side to side, while the boat leaped up and then 
plunged headlong into the hollows of the waves. 

“Ah, Saint Francis de Paul! Ah, blessed Saint 
Francis!” cried the boys, now that they knew nothing 
else to do. And Saint Francis mercifully heard while 
he passéd through the whirlwind helping his flock, and 
spread his mantle under the “ Provvidenza” just as she 
was ready to crash, like a rotten nut, on the “ Cliffs of 
the Domes,” under the lookout of the coast-guard. 
The boat sprang over the rocks like a colt, and ran on 
shore, burying her nose in the sand. 

“Courage! courage!” cried the guards from the 
shore; “here we are! here we are!” and they ran here 
and there with lanterns, ready to fling out ropes. 

At last one of the ropes fell across the “ Provvidenza,” 
striking ’Ntoni across the face, like a blow from a whip. 

“ Help! help!” he cried, catching at the rope, which 
ran so fast he could hardly hold it in his hands. 

Alessio came to his assistance with all his force, and 
together they gave it two turns around the rudder-post, 
and those on shore drew them in. 

Padron ’Ntoni, however, gave no sign of life, and 
when the light was brought they found his face covered 
with blood, and the grandsons thought him dead, and 
tore their hair. But after an hour or two arrived Don 
Michele, Rocco Spatu, Vanni Pizzuti, and all the idlers 
that had been at the tavern when the news had come, 
and by force of rubbing and of cold water they brought 
him to himself, and he opened his eyes. The poor 
old man, when he heard where he was, asked them 
to carry him home on a ladder. Maruzza, Mena, and 
the neighbors, screaming, and beating their breasts 
in the piazza, saw him arrive like that, stretched out 
on the ladder, pale and still, as if he had been dead. 

“Tis nothing! ’tis nothing!” called out Don Michele, 
at the head of the crowd. “Tis only a slight thing.” 

For two or three days after this Padron ’Ntoni was 
more dead than alive. The poor old fellow never 
complained, but lay quiet in his corner, with his white 
face and his long beard, and his head, bound up. 

The doctor came every morning, dressed the wound, 
felt his pulse, looked at his tongue, and went away 
again, shaking his head. 

At last there came one evening when the doctor 
shook his head more sadly than ever; La Longa placed 
the image of the Madonna beside the bed, and they 
said their rosary around it, for the sick man lay still: 
and it seemed as if he had even ceased to breathe. 

Nobody went to bed that night, and Lia nearly 
broke her jaws yawning, so sleepy wasshe. The house 
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was so silent that they could hear the glasses by the 
bedside rattle when the carts passed by on the road, 
making the watchers by the sick man start; so passed 
the day, too, while the neighbors stood outside talking 
in low tones, and watching what went on, through the 
half-door. Toward evening Padron ’Ntoni asked to 
see each member of his family one by one, and look- 
ing at them with dim, sunken eyes, asked them what 
the doctor had said. ’Ntoni was at the head of the 
bed, crying like a child, for he had a kind heart. 

“Don’t cry so!” said his grandfather; “don’t cry. 
Now you are the head of the house. Think how they 
are all on your hands, and do as I have done.” 

The women began to cry bitterly, and to tear their 
hair, hearing him speak in that way. Even Lia did 
the same, for women have no reason at such times. 

“Don’t spend money for me when I am gone. The 
Lord will know that you have no money, and will be 
content with the rosary that Mena and Maruzza will 
say for me. And you, Mena, go on doing as your 
mother has done, for she is a saint of a woman, and 
has known well how to bear her sorrows; and keep 
your little sister under your wing as a hen does her 
chickens. As long as you cling together, your sorrows 
will seem less bitter. Now ’Ntoni is a man, and be- 
fore long Alessio will be old enough to help too.” 

“Don’t talk like that, don’t! for pity’s sake, don’t 
talk so!’’ cried thewomen. He shook his head sadly. 

“ Now I have said all I wished to say, I don’t mind. 
Please turn me. I am tired. I am old, you know; 
when the oil is burned out the lamp goes out too.” 

Later on he called ’Ntoni and said to him: 

“Don’t sell the ‘ Provvidenza,’ though she is so old; 
if you do you will have to go out by the day, and you 
don’t know how hard it is when Padron Cipolla or 
Uncle Cola says to you, ‘There’s nobody wanted on 
Monday.’ And another thing I want to say to you, 
*"Ntoni. When you have put by enough money you 
must marry off Mena, and give her to a seaman, a 
good fellow like her father. And I want to say, also, 
after you have portioned off Lia, too, try and put by 
money to buy back the house by the medlar-tree.” 

“Yes, grandfather, yes, I will,” promised ’Ntoni, 
with many tears. And Alessio also listened gravely. 

The women thought the sick man must be wander- 
ing, hearing him go on talking and talking, and they 
went to put wet cloths on his forehead. 

“No,” said Padron ’Ntoni, “I am in rightsenses. I 
want to finish what I have to say before I go from you.” 

By this time they had begun to hear the fishermen 
calling from one door to another, and the carts passed 
along the road. “In two hours it will be day,” said 
Padron ’Ntoni, “and you can gocall Don Giammaria.” 

Poor things! they looked for day as for the Mes- 
siah, and went to the window every few minutes. At 
last the room grew lighter, and Padron ’Ntoni said, 
“* Now go call the priest, for I want to confess.” 

Don Giammaria came when the sun had already 
arisen; and all the neighbors, when they heard the bell 
tinkle in the black street, went after it, to see the viati- 
cum going to the Malavoglia. And all went in, too; 
for when the Lord is within, the door can be shut upon 
nobody; so that the mourning family, seeing the house 
full of people, dared not weep nor cry; while Don Gi- 
ammaria muttered the prayers between his teeth, and 
Master Cirino put a candle to the lips of the sick man, 
who lay pale and stiff as a candle himself. 
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PRATTLE—CHARMING BITS OF CHILD VERSE 





A Baby's Death—Roundel—A. C. Swinburne 

The little eyes that never knew 
Light other than of dawning skies, 
What new light now lights up anew 

The little eyes? 
Who knows but on their sleep may rise 
Such light as never heaven let through 
To lighten earth from Paradise ? 
No storms we know may change the blue, 
Soft heaven that happy death descries ; 
No tears, like these in ours, bedew 

The little eyes. 


The Old Cradle—E. M. Griffith—Harper'’s Bazar 


I’m banished to the garret now ; 
My busy days are o’er ; 
Within my sheltering embrace 
The babies sleep no more. 
No more, as in the by-gone hours, 
My drowsy beat keeps time 
In patient, sleepy monotone 
With the old nursery rhyme, 
“ Rock-a-by, baby, on the tree-top ; 
When the wind blows, the cradle will rock.” 
The last rays of the setting sun 
Slant through the windows small ; 
They light the garret’s dusky gloom, 
And on my head they fall. 
Along their level bars of gold 
Old pictures come and go; 
Again I hear the mother’s voice 
Singing so soft and low, 
“ Rock-a-by, baby, on the tree-top ; 
When the wind blows, the cradle will rock.” 
Ah me! where once the baby heads 
The downy pillows prest, 
Within my ample oaken hood 
The spider has her nest. 
Empty, forgotten, and alone, 
A useless thing am I. 
The last words of the quaint old song 
Fall like a parting sigh, 
“When the bough breaks the cradle will fall ; 
Down will go baby and cradle and all.” 
Evening Song—Springfield Republican 
Little baby, so sweet and fair, 
Lay thy head on mother’s breast, 
Thou shalt slumber safely there ; 
Mother’s arms are baby’s nest. 
Close enfolded thou mayst sleep, 
Mother-love safe guard will keep. 
Gently fall the eyelids white ; 
List—the soft breath comes and goes, 
With the slowly fading light 
Baby sinks to still repose. 
Sleep, my darling, sleep and rest, 
Mother’s arms are baby’s nest. 
Heaven keep thee, baby fair! 
Heaven grant thy hours may be 
Sheltered from disturbing care 
In a sweet security. 
Sleep, my babe, lie still and rest, 
God will guard thee—He loves best. 


A beautiful bird at the casement sings, 

Now clear, now soft, his sweet voice rings! 
Sleep, my bonnie one, sleep! 

And he tells of the land o’er the azure sea, 

Where babies and birdies so blythe will be, 
Sleep, my bonnie one, sleep! 


A Slumber Song—A. Holcombe Atken—N. O. Picayune 


When your soft lids fall, with their curling fringe, 

He spreads his purple and silver wings, 
Sleep, my pretty one, sleep! 

And bears you away to the golden west, 

Where the south-wind rocks his mate in her nest, 
Sleep, my pretty one, sleep! 

For there all the babies in slumber go, 

To play with the angel babes, you know. 
Sleep, my bonnie one, sleep! 

They gather the flowers of rubies and pearls, 

That gleam like stars in their tangled curls, 
Sleep, my bonnie one, sleep ! 


They harness the butterflies, two and two, 
With cobweb strands of silvery hue, 

Sleep, my pretty one, sleep! 
While from tree and bower, blossom and spray, 
Each wild bird carols a roundelay, 

Sleep, my pretty one, sleep! 


They chase and ride, with shouts of. glee, 

The angels’ lambs o’er the dew-kissed lea, 
Sleep, my bonnie one, sleep! 

The lambs and their mother to us, you see, 

Seem only the stars and the moon to be, 
Sleep, my bonnie one, sleep ! 


Go, play with the angels the whole night long, 
And join in their frolic, and sport and song! 
Sleep, my pretty one, sleep! 
But oh, bright bird, at the peep of day, 
Bring back my bairnie to me, I pray— 
Sleep, my pretty one, sleep! 


A Touch of Nature—Anna F. Burnham—St. Nicholas 


A little maid upon my knee 
Sighs wearily, sighs wearily : 
“T'm tired of dressin’ doils 
And having stories read,” says she. 


“ There is a book, if I could see, 

I should be happy puffickly ! 

My mamma keeps it on a shelf— 
‘But that you cannot have,’ says she!” 


“ But here’s your ‘Old Man of the Sea,’ 
And ‘ Jack the Giant !’”" (Lovingly 
I tried the little maid to soothe.) 

“ The interestin’ one,” says she, 


“Is that high up one !—seems to me 
The fings you want just has to be 
Somefing you hasn’t got; and that’s 
The interestin’ one!’ says she. 


Baby—W. Trego Webb—The Spectator 
A little form, so dainty, small, 
So soft, so tender, and so dear; 
A little voice whose helpless call 
Is music to a mother’s ear ; 
A little pulse of delicate breath, 
Like Eve’s when Zephyr whispereth ; 


A little arm that nerveless lies ; 
Red, curling fingers, tiniest things ; 
Two round, blue, upward-gazing eyes, 
All filled with silent wonderings, 
That, as the kiss of Heaven’s light bids, 
Now ope, now close their downy lids; 


A little head, so smooth and white, 
Pert, rosy mouth, and fairy chin, 

And cheeks all rounded to the sight, 
Save where a dimple draws them in; 

All in one tiny frame enwove, 

As light as Laughter, soft as Love. 
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THE INNER MAN—-CONCERNING BODILY REFRESHMENT 





Central African Cookery—The New York World. 

As a rule, only one principal meal is eaten in Central 
Africa, in the early part of the evening. It usually 
consists of parrot soup, roasted or stewed monkeys, 
alligator eggs (also well liked by Europeans), and birds 
of every description. They also have moambo, or 
palm chops, and fish. A great delicacy, so considered 
by Europeans and natives alike, is elephant’s feet and 
trunk. These have somewhat the taste of veal. To 
prepare them, the natives dig a hole about five feet deep 
in the sand and in it build a large fire. After the sand 
is thoroughly heated the fire is removed, leaving only 
the ashes in the hole. The trunk and feet are placed 
in this hole and covered with leaves, and afterward 
with hot sand. In two hours they are done. All car- 
casses of animals which are to be cooked are placed on 
a block of wood and pounded until every bone is 
broken, care being taken not to tear or bruise the skin. 
They are then boiled or roasted on an open wood fire 
or in hot sand or ashes, without removing the hide or 
feathers.. The cooking is of a very inferior grade, the 
only spices used being salt and pepper. The kitchen 
utensils consist of common earthen or wooden ware. 
Very little time is taken for setting or decorating the 
table; knives, forks, and napkins are dispensed with. 
Africans have several vegetables well liked by Euro- 
peans. N’gutti-n’sengo is a dish eaten all over Africa. 
It consists of egg-plant, small fish somewhat like our 
sardines, and the roots of the cassava or manioca plant 
(called n’gutti), which have a knotty appearance and 
often weigh as much as twenty pounds. As the latter 
contains poison, the manioca is soaked in water for 
three to four days to extract the poisonous substance. 
It is then cut and sliced, and small tomatoes are added. 
All is placed in a vessel with water, and seasoned with 
salt and pepper, and boiled. Moambo, or, as the Euro- 
peans call it, palm chops, is also a favorite dish. The 
palm nuts are first boiled in water, until the pulpy sub- 
stance loosens from the pit, then the shell, which con- 
tains a very delicious oil, is placed in a wooden mortar 
and crushed to obtain the oil. Whatever the meal 
consists of —meat, fish, mussels—is put in a vessel, add- 
ing the oil and the pulpy part of the palm nut, also red 
pepper and salt, and is boiled. Roast or boiled squash 
(loenge) is generally eaten with it. Sweet potatoes 
(m’balla benga) are more farinaceous and sweeter than 
ours, but do not taste so good. They are boiled or 
roasted. Bananas (bitaebe) weigh about half a pound 
each and are about 15 inches long. When half-ripe 
they are cut in slices and boiled in water with salt and 
pepper. N’sensi is a little red bean, which is boiled in 
water without salt or pepper, and is freely eaten. For 
peanut bread (chisulu) the peanuts are first roasted and 
then crushed. This mass is then rolled and put into 
the skin of a banana, adding a little pressure, forming 
it into a body. It readily retains this shape from the 
pressure of the oily substance in the peanut. 





A Hotel on Wheels—Conde Hamlin—Pioneer-Press. 
Housekeeping in an apartment sixty-six by nine feet! 
What woman would think of it! And with about 
forty people to sit down at the table three times a day 
—the thought of so many guests would drive an aver- 
age housewife crazy! Add to these crowded condi- 


tions the objection that kitchen and dining-room are 
to be whirled along at the rate of thirty miles an hour, 
with the incidental danger to glass and table ware, and 
the possibility that the cook may be pitched upon the 
gridiron and, like St. Lawrence—peace to his ashes!— 
be roasted to a turn, and the suggestion is worthy all 
contempt. But all these conditions unite in the dining- 
car. The lunch counter, with its “ten minutes for re- 
freshment,” which brought dyspepsia to Americans and 
ridicule from Europeans, is a thing of the past. The 
lunch-basket, with its greasy, cold chicken and dried 
sandwiches and doughnuts, its bottle of stale tea, has 
been abandoned. The American traveller sits down to 
a repast as elegant as a hotel provides, and as he dines 
the breeze of the prairies or the ozone-laden air of the 
mountains becomes a delightfully intangible relish. 
With the dishes prepared with all the skill of an Epi- 
curus, comes the green circle of the prairies, the cool- 
ing waters of a river, the snow-capped waves of a lake, 
or mountains with strata warped and twisted like a scroll, 
for entrées. The owner of a European chateau may 
look from the dining-hall upon the blue waters of Lake 
Leman or the castle-guarded Rhine, but it is the privi- 
lege of the American traveller alone to see the scenery 
of acontinent pass before him as he gazes from the 
windows of an elegant temporary home. No better 
illustration of that tri-verbal phrase, multum in parvo, 
exists than the dining-car. The wonderfully perfect 
system that pervades the ramifications of railroad man- 
agement in general is found in this the commaissary’s 
department. ‘The superintendent, in his cozy office 
decorated with the trophies of many a hunting foray, 
makes out an approximate list of his wants and gives 
it to the purchasing agent, who advertises monthly for 
bids among the wholesale houses of the city. He con- 
tracts where he can get the best rates, so that the sugar 
may come from one place, flour from another, and coffee 
from still another. These are delivered as wanted, 
and every day, carts laden with provisions are gath- 
ered about the trains long before the time for starting. 
The conductor, who is already present, checks off on 
his list the various supplies as they are taken aboard. 
When it is learned that they include 252 pounds of 
roasts, 585 of loins, 45 of veal, 178 of mutton, 75 of 
lamb, 25 of corned beef, 15 of dried beef, 12 of salt 
pork, 72 of hams, 45 of bacon, 132 of fresh fish, 10 of 
codfish, 13 dozen chickens, 4 dozen ducks, 36 cans of 
oysters, and 135 dozen eggs, it is very evident that 
tourists are by no means vegetarians. Then come the 
other matters not less important, even if not so nutri- 
tious, such as 13 bushels of potatoes, 2 of vegetables, 
10 cabbages, 150 pounds of flour, 25 of corn meal, 18 
of oat meal, 16 of corn starch, 25 of rice and hominy, 
and g dozen loaves of bread. To accompany the more 
substantial articles there are 38 pounds of coffee, 3 
pounds of tea, 32 gallons of milk, 15 of cream, 100 
pounds of sugar, and 50 of butter. For dessert there 
is a box of oranges, 10 dozen lemons, a bushel of 
apples, 2 pecks of pears, 5 baskets of grapes, 115 cans 
of canned goods, and 75 pounds of salt for making ice- 
cream. The trifles are innumerable. Where all these 
supplies are put is a mystery to the patron of a dining- 
car, but ice-boxes beneath and lockers in expected and 
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unexpected places become their cozy receptacles. Sur- 
prising as these items are, they are an exact transcript 
from the trip book of a car that left St. Paul recently 
for the coast. This is not all. Travellers have prob- 
ably noticed at the forward part of a diner a closet on 
each side of the aisle. The one contains 100 bottles 
of beer and another hundred bottles of assorted wines 
and liquors, which answer to certain titles on the wine 
card. The second has piled on its shelves g50 pieces 
of linen, which outfit is changed twice during the trip, 
thus making about 3,000 pieces. Provisions represent 
but a fraction of the value of this flying hotel. The 
cars, with their equipment, cost each about $15,500. 
To this must be added the silverware, worth about 
$1,200, the average stock and the linen and tableware, 
so that when a dining-car is destroyed the company 
can charge up the loss at about $18,000 in round num- 
bers. To feed the guests and attend to the manage- 
ment of the car there is a force consisting of a con- 
ductor, three cooks, and three waiters. The first-men- 
tioned official has general charge of the'crew and power 
to purchase necessary supplies on the road. The first 
cook attends to the meats and fancy dishes, the second 
cook looks after the pastry, while the third prepares 
the vegetables and does the general work. The 
salaries paid are $75, $45, and $25 a month respec- 
tively. The waiters are paid $25 a month, but as they 
receive on an average between $50 and $60 in tips, 
they are really the best-paid men on the car. So much 
for the distinction of the color line. At night the side- 
board is cleared of its ornaments, the bedding beneath 
is dragged out, and beds enough to accommodate the 
entire crew are made, and tired cooks and waiters are 
soon snoring in unison with the rolling wheels. There 
are eleven cars in the service, and every morning the 
conductor of each reports his whereabouts by telegraph, 
and a peg which represents his car is placed in a cor- 
responding position upon the diagram in the superin- 
tendent’s office. So day by day they are moved for- 
ward until they reach the coast and begin their return 
journey. The cars arrive in Portland in the morning 
and leave at night for the East, but stop at Hope until 
the through train comes along. In St. Paul they re- 
main about two days, so that the hands have a short 
time to renew their acquaintance with their families. 
To show the extensive business of the company, some 
expressive figures taken from the books betray the ap- 
petites of tourists. During September the provisions 
consumed cost $15,086, the wines amounted to $1,905, 
and the wash bill called for a check for $750. During 
the last fiscal year the renewals of dishes and glassware 
cost $2,600, the bill for new linen was $7,317, and the 
salary account footed up $60,880, while the gross ex- 
penditures were $266,182. As acredit side to this 
statement, the records show that each car serves about 
a thousand meals a trip during the summer season. 
During July and August over 34,000 meals were served 
on all of them. This number is somewhat lessened 
during the winter season. As the price is 75 cents a 
meal, except to railroad officials, who pay their own 
expenses and who are charged 50 cents, and to the 
train hands, who pay but a quarter, the arithmetically- 
inclined reader can figure out the reply to the question 
whether it pays to run dining-cars. The guest cham- 
bers of this flying hotel are in the well-known Pullman 
coaches with their dozen apartments each, which will on 
a pinch accommodate fifty people. After the travellers 
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have retired, perhaps in the “wee sma’ hours,” the 
porter gets what rest he may in the smoking-room, sub- 
ject to the probable necessity of rising early to wake 
some one for his station. The conductor meanwhile is 
slumbering easily in a lower berth, having shifted his 
cares to his ebony assistant. The sleeper and the din- 
ing-car are American institutions, the products of the 
civilization and extent of the Western continent. They 
form a rentable home on wheels, and not since the 
eagle lifted Oliver Gulliver’s house and soared with it 
through the heavens has any traveller been attended by 
the conveniences at the service of the American citizen. 
No wonder Europeans say the only people travelling 
first-class are members of the royal family and Americans. 





Canning Sugar Corn—C, O. Stickney—Pittsburg Dispatch 

Up to the year 1874 the corn was cut from the cob 
by hand with a small, bent knife with a gauge, with 
which the manipulator rapidly pared off the corn by 
downward strokes, with the other hand steadying and 
turning the ear against the inside of a long tray. Now 
a machine does the work, one man turning out as 
much as twelve men could by hand. The ear is placed 
in position by the left hand, while by an immediate 
lever stroke with the right it is forced through an in- 
genious arrangement of knives and _ longitudinal 
scrapers, which in an instant cut off the kernels clean, 
and, what was the most difficult obstacle to overcome, 
removes all the juice without taking any of the hull, 
a feat not always accomplished by new or careless op- 
erators by hand under the old system. This season a 
couple of steam corn-cutting machines are also being 
used in one factory. “Pressing” follows. This is 
measuring and filling the can with a certain amount 
of corn through the hole in the upper end, preparatory 
to sealing. Two kinds of machines have lately come 
into use for this, each of which does threefold work 
over hand. With the machine in use at the Bridgton 
factory an ordinary workman can press 60 cans a min- 
ute, or 36,000 in 10 hours, which is more than three 
times as much as can be done with the old hand press 
by the quickest and stoutest man, with the aid of a 
boy. Sealing is the next step. <A tin cap is placed 
over the aperture and soldered on with a hot revolving 
iron. In this, too, there have been improvements, 
though not so radical as in some other branches. The 
can itself was first made by cutting out with hand 
shears the round piece which formsthe bottom. Then 
a machine was invented to cut it. Afterward a die 
was used. The next improvement was a machine 
which cut the bottom out and turned up the edge at 
the same time. In this way there has been an ad- 
vance from one man’s making 180 cans a day, which 
was considered a good day’s work, to the turning out 
by machine of 730 cans, or four times as many. The 
next process of boiling likewise discloses the march of 
improvement. Until within a year or two the cans 
were subjected to over four hours’ immersion in tanks 
of boiling water. Now they are boiled in “ wood baths” 
from 20 to 30 minutes, and finished in one hour by 
steaming in iron retorts. Lacquering, iabelling, boxing, 
and shipping are the finishing steps. All is done by 
hand, and the labelling is performed by a bevy of 
young women, who rapidly paste the ends of many 
wrappers at a time and deftly draw them around the 
cans. When the last immense pile of boiled cans have 
been carted to the cars or steamer the corn factory, 
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previously so busy, suddenly becomes silent and de- 
serted, except by the fireman and three or four men 
can-makers, until the beginning of another corn season. 
The corn-canning industry is a great help to the small 
farmer. In addition to his other crops, he plants every 
year one, three, or four acres, in some instances, 
twenty acres, that bring him three cents a canful. 





The Philosophy of Eating—Mrs. Crawford—London Truth 

The persons living to a green old age who have come 
within the range of my observation were abstemious 
themselves, and had either sprung from poor families 
or came from the South, where heavy meat meals are 
not enjoyable. Guizot, who was not a vigorous trench- 
erman, started in poverty, and was a Southern. Thiers 
started in the same condition, ate twice a day and very 
heartily, but was so heavy after eating as to be obliged 
to gotosleep. He died of apoplexy after eating. I 
attribute the extraordinary difference in quality in the 
early and late works of Victor Hugo to his having only 
scant meals when he wrote the former, and to his hav- 
ing plentiful and delicious ones to which he did the 
fullest justice when he turned out the latter. Victor 
Hugo was sfiritue/ before lunch or dinner; he was in- 
flated in speech and bereft of all sense of the ridiculous 
when digesting either repast. M. de Lesseps is almost 
Oriental in his abstemiousness at table, he being of a 
southern family and having lived long in hot countries, 
which are as healthy as any to those who adapt them- 
selves to the climate. I dare say he owes his longevity 
and high spirits to his sebriety in food as well as in 
drink. Volumes have been written against drunken- 
ness. But any doctor who understands well the human 
frame will tell you (if he can cast aside humbug) that 
drink is not as bad in its effects as gormandizing. 
Nothing so hastens senility as the latter. I should like 
to know how Ninon !’Enclos ate and drank, but fancy 
she must have been temperate to be so brightly intel- 
lectual, as well as good-looking, into a great old age. 
Catherine de Medici made it a rule to rise from table 
with an appetite, and to prefer lentils and onions and 
chestnuts to meat. She brought Italian confectionery 
into fashion, and was always rating her married 
daughters, when she corresponded with them, for eat- 
ing so much and fatiguing themselves so little. M. 
Barthelémy Saint-Hilaire, though eighty-four, works as 
hard and with as little fatigue as he ever did in his life. 
Twenty years ago he said tome: “I am persuaded that 
the civilized man eats three times more than what he 
needs when he is not checked by poverty. For my 
part, I was too poor until I was elderly to be a gour- 
mand, and when I now goto dine at a friend’s house 
I only play with my knife and fork. Dinner is a mis- 
take.” The czar, his brothers and his uncles are all 
gormandizers, and what a heavy, wearied lot they all 
look, unwieldly as megatheriums and about as intelli- 
gent. I have never doubted, since I began to think 
upon the subject, that George III. ate himself into the 
mad doctors’ hands and Louis XVI. into semi-imbe- 
cility. Who were the great victors of the eighteenth 
century ? Voltaire, who lived on coffee and had too 
weak a stomach to bear much food; Washington, who 
was spare and abstemious; and at the Revolution, the 
people of Paris, who were starvelings. Stanley greatly 
explains his success when he says that all he wants is 
a crust of bread, a mouthful of meat when he can get 
it, and a cup of tea. The Scotch were a proverbially 
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hungry people when they turned India into a British 
dependency. I know a literary woman who leads a 
singularly laborious life, and thrives in health and 
spirits on it. She says that she owes in a great degree 
her good spirits and capacity to get through any 
amount of work, of worry, and of strain on the nervous 
system by cutting dinner. What with serious occupa- 
tions, running to exhibitions, theatres, balls, and what- 
not, she is hardly ever in bed before half-past two in 
the morning, and more often three; yet she gets up at 
nine and keeps fresh, lively, and active, though weighted 
with embonpoint. ‘This is her dietary: A bowl of warm 
unsugared milk, flavored with coffee, is taken without 
anything else at nine in the morning. Lunch is at 
half-past twelve, of fish, one meat dish, cooked vege- 
tables, and cheese. Salad is taken pretty often, and 
the meal is followed by several small cups of black 

‘coffee. When cherries, currants, or strawberries are in 
season, a plateful of one or the other fruit is taken at 
six o'clock, without any other sort of food. Otherwise 
there is an unbroken fast from lunch to one or two in 
the morning, when there is a slight refection made of 
vegetable broth or chicken broth, a small roll of hard- 
baked bread, an egg, and a little cheese. My friend 
tells me that she most enjoys living when slightly hun- 
gry; then her mental consciousness is most keen and 
her wits are most wakeful. Not being thin, she never 
feels, however long she may go without breaking her 
fast, the pangs of hunger. She walks three or four 
miles daily. It is torture to her to engage in intellectual 
work after a repast, when the stomach, if the brain has 
to work, gets in conflict with it. The theatre is not 
enjoyable just as one is rising from table. Query: 
May not the decay of the drama be traced to the heavy 
seven-o’clock meals of box-hirers? ‘“ The poldissonnerie 
of the ballet,” said the director of the dance department 
of the Opera-house to me the other day, “is due to 
its great patrons being rich fesits crévés and hoary finan- 
cists and other rich old men. They come gorged with 
palate-tickling food to the opera, and want something 
that is at once a folissonnerie and a tour de force. 
Gracefulness is thrown away on them.” I have been 
discussing the dinner question with a Jew, aged eighty, 
who is an enthusiastic Mosaist. He himself ate the 
vache enragée until he was five-and-twenty, and thinks 
it was the making of him. The reason he gave why his 
brethren bear so well all climates is that they spoil 
their meat when they prepare it according to the pre- 
scriptions of their religion. It is first bled, and then 
steeped in salt and water until no redness stains the 
water. This unfits it for the spit or the grill, and 
does not make it toothsome in a stew—the only way in 
which it can be done, unless boiled. Meat thus pre- 
pared has no savor, and does not tempt the Jew to eat 
of it gluttonously. Dying of apoplexy does not much 
matter, since every one must die of something. But, 
as my aged Hebrew friend observes, it does matter to 
be for years in a state that ends in apoplexy—to wit, 
with a starved brain. The brain starves in the midst 
of too great plenty, because gormandizing clogs the 
capillary arteries which bring life to the brain substance. 
The blood does its best to do its work, and in its efforts 
at last bursts a vessel. I once knew an impresario, 
who was also a Jew. He was behind any number of 
lyrical theatres, from Stockholm to Sydney, cafés-con- 
certs, music-halls, and other places where singing was 
the attraction. He held carnivorous feeding in horror, 
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and told me that he never lost his time seeking for fine 
voices in countries where a fish or a meat diet pre- 
vailed. The most fish-eating Italians—those of Naples 
and Genoa—have not often among them sweet singers. 
The most meat-eating part of Great Britain—England 
—is also a voiceless country. ‘Though the singing is 
so fearful in the Scotch kirks, my friend found some 
divine songsters south of the Grampians, and a greater 
number in the Highlands. He often heard common 
Irish women “ lilt’ and sing like nightingales, but never 
in the towns. Sweden was a country of song, because 
a country of grain. Norway was not. Too much fish 
was eaten there. Vocal capacity disappeared in musi- 


cal families who got rich. They ate too much meat. 
The vocal birds are eaters of grain, fruit, and vegetables. 
No carnivorous one could ever sing a song. 

has a bad liver, and is generally melancholy. 


It croaks, 





Natural History of Champagne—St. James’s Gazette 

It is difficult to imagine the world without cham- 
pagne; yet its origin dates back barely two centuries. 
It was discovered by one Dom Perignon, the cellarer 
of the abbey of Hautvillers, who discovered also how 
to make it effervesce. It was at the close of the 
seventeenth century that this discovery was made— 
when the giory of the Roi Soleil was on the wane, and 
with it the splendor of the Court of Versailles. Louis 
XIV., for whose special benefit liqueurs had been in- 
vented, recovered a gleam of his youthful energy as he 
sipped the creamy, foaming vintage that enlivened his 
dreary téte-a-tétes with the widow of Scarron. It found 
its chief patrons, however, among the bands of gay 
young roysterers, the future roués of the Regency. 
It was at one of the famous soupers at Anet that the 
Marquis de Sillery—who had turned his sword into a 
pruning-knife and applied himself to the cultivation 
of his paternal vineyards on the principles inculcated 
by the cellarer of St. Peter’s—first introduced the 
sparkling wine bearing hisname. The flower-wreathed 
bottles which, at a given signal, a dozen of blooming 
young damsels scantily draped in the guise of Bac- 
chanals placed upon the table were hailed with rapture, 
and thenceforth sparkling wine was an indispensable 
adjunct to all the Petits soupers of the period. It is 
asserted by the vintagers that the grapes gathered at 
sunrise always produce the lightest and most limpid 
wine. Moreover, by plucking the grapes when the 
early morning sun is upon them they are believed to 
yield a fourth more juice. Later on in the day, too, 
in spite of all precautions, it is impossible to prevent 
some of the detached grapes from partially fermenting, 
which frequently suffices to give a slight excess of color 
to the must—a thing especially to be avoided in a high- 
class champagne. When the grapes have to be trans- 
ported in open baskets for some distance to the press- 
house, jolting along the road either in carts or on the 
backs of mules, and exposed to the torrid rays of a 
bright autumnal sun, the juice expressed from the fruit, 
however dexterously the latter may be squeezed, is oc- 
casionally of a purple tinge, and consequently useless 
for conversion into champagne. The special charac- 
teristic of champagne is that its manufacture only just 
commences where that of other wines ordinarily ends. 
The must flows direct from the press into capacious 
reservoirs, whence it is drawn off into large vats, and, 
after being allowed to clear, is transferred to casks 
holding some forty-four gallons each, in which a sulphur 
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match has been previously burned. These casks are 
not filled quite up to the bunghole, which is generally 
covered with a vine leaf kept in its place by a piece of 
tile. The bulk of the newly made wine is left to repose 
at the vendangeoirs until the commencement of the 
following year. The first fermentation, entailing a loss 
of about seven and one-half per cent, lasts from a fort- 
night to a month, according to whether the wine be 
mou—that is, rich in sugar—or the reverse. In the 
former case fermentation naturally lasts much longer 
than when the wine is vert, or green. This active fer- 
mentation is converted into latent fermentation by 
transferring the wine to a cooler cellar, as it is essential 
it should retain a certain proportion of its natural sac- 
charine to insure its future effervescence. The casks 
have previously been completely filled and their bung- 


_ holes tightly stopped—a necessary precaution to guard 


the wine from absorbing oxygen, the effect of which 
would be to turn it yellow and cause it to lose some of 
its lightness and perfume. After being racked and 
fined, the produce of the different vineyards is ready 
for mixing together in accordance with the traditional 
theories of the various manufacturers; and should the 
vintage have been indifferent, a certain proportion of 
old reserved wine of a good year enters into the blend. 
When champagne is first bottled the bottles are much 
given to breaking. It is impossible to check a certain 
amount of breakage, especially when a hot season has 
caused the grapes, and consequently the raw wine, to 
be sweeter than usual. Moreover, when one casse or 
breakage sets in on a large scale, the temperature of 
the cellar is raised by the volume of carbonic-acid gas 
let loose, which is not without its effect on the remain- 
ing bottles. The only remedy is the instant removal 
of the wine to a lower temperature whenever this is 
practicable. A manufacturer of the pre-scientific days 
of the last century relates how one year, when the wine 
was rich and strong, he only preserved 120 out of 6,000 
bottles; and it is not so long since 120,000 out of 
200,000 were destroyed in the cellars of a well-known 
champagne firm. Over-knowing purchasers still affect 
to select a wine which has exploded in the largest pro- 
portion in the cellars as being well up to the mark as 
regards its effervescence, and profess to make inquiries 
as to its performance in this direction. The corks, 
which are mainly obtained from Catalonia and Anda- 
lusia, cost more than twopence each and are delivered 
in huge sacks resembling hop-pockets. Previous to 
being used they are either boiled in wine or soaked in 
a solution of tartar, or else they have been steamed by 
the cork merchants, both to prevent them imparting a 
bad flavor to the wine and to hinder any leakage. 
They are commonly handed warm to the corker, who 
dips them into a small vessel of wine before making 
use of them. Some firms, however, prepare their corks 
by subjecting them to cold water douches twice a day 
during five or six days beforehand. The /ce/eur re- 
ceives the bottle from the corker, and with a twist of 
the fingers secures the cork with string, at the same 
time rounding its hitherto flat top, at a rate which allows 
from 1,000 to 1,200 bottles to pass through his hands 
in course of the day. The metteur de fil next affixes 
the wire with like celerity; and then the final operation 
is performed by a workman seizing a couple of bottles 
by the neck and whirling them round his head, as 
in the Indian club exercise, in order to secure a per- 
fect amalgamation of the wine and the added liqueur. 
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LIFE, DEATH, IMMORTALITY—ETERNAL QUESTIONS 





Courage in Life: Hannah More. 

Life is not entirely made up of great evils or heavy 
trials, but the perpetual recurrence of petty evils and 
small trials in the ordinary and appointed exercise of 
the Christian graces. To bear with the failings of 
those about us—with their infirmities, their bad judg- 
ment, their ill-breeding, their perverse tempers; to en- 
dure neglect when we feel we deserved attention, and 
ingratitude when we expected thanks; to bear with the 
company of disagreeable people whom Providence has 
placed in our way, and whom He has perhaps pro- 
vided or purposed for the trial of our virtue—these are 
best exercises of patience and self-denial, and the bet- 
ter because not chosen by ourselves. To bear with 
vexation in business; with disappointment in our ex- 
pectations; with interruptions of our retirement; with 
foliy, intrusion, disturbance—in short, with whatever 
opposes our will, contradicts our humor—this habitual 
acquiescence appears to be more of the essence of 
self-denial than any little rigors of our own imposing. 
These constant, inevitable, but inferior evils, properly 
improved, furnish a good moral discipline, and might, 
in the days of ignorance, have superseded penance. 


The Struggle of Life: Robert Hall. 

Of the great prizes of human life it is not often the 
lot of the most enterprising to obtain many; they are 
placed on opposite sides of the path, so that it is im- 
possible to approach one of them without proportiona- 
bly receding from another; whence it results that the 
wisest plans are founded on a compromise between 
good and evil, where much that is the object of desire, 
the aim and hope of years, is finally relinquished and 
abandoned in order to secure superior advantages. 


The Certainty of Death: H. F. Amiel. 

Life has been lent to us, and we owe it to our travel- 
ling companions to let them see what use we make of 
it to the end. We must show our brethren both how 
to live and how to die. These first summonses of ill- 
ness have besides a divine value; they give us glimpses 
behind the scenes of life; they teach us something of 
its awful reality and its inevitable end. They teach us 
sympathy. They warn us to redeem the time while it 
is yet day. ‘They awaken in us gratitude for the bless- 
ings which are still ours, and humility for the gifts 
which are in us. So that, evils though they seem, they 
are really an appeal to us from on high, a touch of 
God’s fatherly scourge. How frail a thing is health, 
and what a thin envelope protects our life against be- 
ing swallowed up from without or disorganized from 
within! A breath, and the boat springs a leak or 
founders; a nothing, and all is endangered; a passing 
cloud, and all is darkness! Life is indeed a flower 
which a morning withers and the beat of a passing 
wing breaks down; it is the widow’s lamp, which the 
slightest blast of air extinguishes. In order to realize 
the poetry which clings to morning roses, one needs to 
have just escaped from the claws of that vulture which 
we call illness, The foundation and the heightening 
of all things is the graveyard. The only certainty in 
this world of vain agitations and endless anxieties is 
the certainty of death, and that which is the foretaste 
and small change of death—pain. As long as we turn 








our eyes away from this implacable reality, the tragedy 
of life remains hidden from us. As soon as we look 
at it face to face, the true proportions of everything 
reappear, and existence becomes solemn again. It is 
made clear to us that we have been frivolous and 
petulant, intractable and forgetful—and that we have 
been wrong. We must die and give an account of our 
life: here in all its simplicity is the teaching of sick- 
ness! “Do with all diligence what you have to do; 
reconcile yourself with the law of the universe; think 
of your duty; prepare yourself for departure: ” such is 
the eternal cry of conscience and of reason. 





Science and Immortality: Wm. W. McLane. 

Does the science of our day recognize any sufficient 
basis for the doctrine of immortality? “To be,” says 
Lotze, “means to stand in relations;” that is to say, 
what anything is or is to become is not determined 
simply by its own nature, but also by the sphere of its 
relations and by the objects with which it is related by 
means of correspondence. “ All organic beings,” says 
Darwin, “have been formed on two great laws—unity 
of type and the conditions of existence. In fact, the 
conditions of existence is the higher law.” That is to 
say, the permanence and the perfection of every organic 
being depends upon its finding and fulfilling the con- 
ditions of its existence. According to biological and 
psychological science, there are two conditions which 
must be realized if there be an eternal life. There 
must be an appropriate, eternal, and unchangeable en- 
vironment with which living beings may correspond, if 
moral, mental, and vital powers are to exist forever. 
Second, there must be, in any created being, a capacity 
of entering into correspondence with such an environ- 
ment and the attainment of such correspondence if it 
is to endure forever. If there is in the universe no 
form of existence but such as is changeable, transient, 
and perishable, there can be no eternal correspond- 
ence, and, therefore, no eternal life. If there is any 
creature which has capacity only to correspond with 
that which is transient and perishable, there can be for 
that creature no eternal life. Science demands that 
there should be an eternal underlying being, and rela- 
tion and correspondence with that being, as the con- 
dition of perfect and permanent life. Spencer says: 
“ Perfect correspondence would be perfect life. Were 
there no changes in the environment but such as the 
organism had adapted changes to meet, and were it 
never to fail in the efficiency with which it met them, 
there would be eternal existence and eternal knowledge.” 
According to this scientific conception only that which 
enters into correspondence with abiding environment 
would abide; for, as Darwin says, “ Natural selection 
acts so as to produce that which endures.” And Lotze 
says: “ That will last forever which, according to its 
excellence and its spirit, must be an abiding part of 
the order of the universe. What lacks that preserving 
worth will perish.” According to these scientific con- 
ditions, perfect and permanent correspondence with a 
perfect and permanent environment would constitute 
and secure immortal life. ~ This scientific basis of eter- 
nal life is precisely the basis upon which the Scriptures 
base the doctrine of Christian immortality. 
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THE RIVAL ATHLETES—-WRESTLING IN OLD ATHENS#*# 





Hurrying along the path, Alcibiades and Polytion 
soon reached the gymnasium, where they came upon 
some twenty youths gathered in a circle in the paleestra. 
The centre of the ring was a tall, powerfully-built man 
with strongly-marked features and an expression of 
rough good-nature, to whom Polytion called: 

“ Good-day, Giton! How prosper the schemes of 
the barbarians to supplant you?”’ 

“Too well, I fear, Master Polytion,” answered he. — 

Further speech was interrupted by loud whispers: 
“Here they come!” and the group of youths turned 
quickly and greeted the new-comers with deference. 

There were four of them: first, Thrasybulus, the 
gymnasiarch, a man of middle age, with a harsh, un- 
pleasant face; then Lacratidas, with his customary air 
of genteel dissipation; and, beside him, a short, thick- 
set young man, whose apparel, half Attic, half barba- 
rian, displayed all the grotesque elegance of a savage 
first adopting the costume of civilization. But the 
fourth member of the party attracted the most curious 
attention. A giant in stature, his head seemed to be 
set directly upon shoulders of enormous breadth. His 
features were brutal to the last degree, and his only gar- 
ment was a tunic of leather. 

Polytion turned to Alcibiades in disgust and said: 

“ Now you see to what politics and statecraft are 
going to bring us. There is our new instructor.” 

Alcibiades said nothing, but glanced curiously from 
the huge Thracian to where Giton stood with folded 
arms surveying his rival. Thrasybulus spoke: 

“Come hither, my sons, that you may see the new 
paidotribe whom we have been pleased to set over you 
—Alexander the Thracian, a man well practised in all 
the exercises of strength and skill, a subject of our 
good ally, King Sitalces, and recommended by your 
worthy fellow-citizens here, Sadocus and Lacratidas.” 

The big Thracian allowed a broad smile to spread 
over his ill-favored visage, while the party of youths 
eyed him with ill-concealed disapproval. Polytion 
alone showed any sign of open insubordination. With 
an air of bravado, he walked up to Giton and grasped 
his hand. Thrasybulus frowned. 

At that moment Alcibiades, who until then had re- 
mained a silent spectator of the scene, stepped out from 
the crowd and, addressing the gymnasiarch, said: 

“Ts it customary, Thrasybulus, to place barbarians 
whose skill has never been attested or proven, over the 
youth of Athens?” 

Thrasybulus looked astonished at the assurance of 
the young man who had thus dared to question his 
authority, and Lacratidas made signs to Alcibiades to 
let the matter progress without interruption; while the 
others gathered around in expectation. Without notic- 
ing the signals of Lacratidas, Alcibiades continued to face 
the indignant gymnasiarch. At last the latter replied: 

“The man has been well recommended by worthy 





* From ‘‘ The Robe of Nessus.” By Duffield Osborne. Belford 
Co. Thrasybulus, the superintendent of the Gymnasia of Athens, 
an officer of power and importance, has plotted with some 
colleagues to deprive Giton, the paidotribe, or instructor in athlet- 
ics, of his position and give it to Alexander, a Thracian. The 
scene is laid at Athens, 430 B.c. Alcibiades, a young man of 


note in the city, rich, handsome, and popular, is a ward of Pericles. 





citizens. The prytanes approve. You may address 
your protests to them. Possibly they may deem you 
worthy of more consideration than I do.” 

Alcibiades flushed at the scornful words. He turned 
to the group of listeners and, in a loud voice, said: 

“Let us appeal to the general assembly! ” 

Lacratidas, Sadocus, and Thrasybulus grew white 
with anger they could not conceal. 

“With what object are you breeding this discon- 
tent?” said the former, trembling with passion. 

“With the object of seeing him who is most worthy 
secure the preference.” 

“And do you dispute our words, who recommend 
Alexander for the place?” : 

“T neither dispute nor believe them. Let the Thra- 
cian show his fitness to the people; or, if he be willing, 
let him even now before us all vanquish Giton in the 
pancration. It is no more than right that he who is 
unknown to us should prove his ability.” 

‘This is rebellion,” cried Thrasybulus. “I am mas- 
ter here. Those who oppose me, bear that in mind.” 

The Thracian prince, with an air of assurance, now 
turned to Lacratidas and said, shortly: 

“Take his offer. Alexander will contend with this 
fellow.” And then, facing Alcibiades, he added: “As 
for you, my fine youth, do you feel like risking a talent 
upon your man?” 

“No, but I will place five talents that Giton wins.” 

The Thracian seemed staggered by the sum. Then 
he said, with a hard laugh: 

“So be it. If I lose, the Athenian people will have 
to support me and my suite; but I think there will be 
no danger.” Then, turning to Alexander, he said: 

“ How say you, Alexander? can you break me the 
back of that puny Ionian?” 

The Thracian grinned and nodded. 
turned to Thrasybulus and said: 

“ We are willing to accept the proposal of these boys. 
Let our worthy gymnasiarch so order it and we will 
soon show them that our judgment is wise.” 

Thrasybulus hesitated, then laughed and said to 
Giton, with a meaning look: 

“Perhaps you are not so ready to risk your neck for 
your position as these, your friends, are to have you?” 

The athlete glanced at the huge form of his rival and 
said respectfully: “ If my lord allows it, I will contend.” 

“So be it then,” cried Thrasybulus; turning to an 
attendant, he said: “ Run quickly for the sand and oil.” 

Polytion was wild with excitement. 

“Remember, Giton,” he cried, “throw him on his 
face and jerk back his head! ‘Treat him as you did the 
Rhodian two years ago. Gods! you might have heard 
his neck crack at the distance of a stadium.” 

As he ran on thus, Alcibiades interrupted and said 
to Giton, whose face wore a serious expression: 

“ Now, Giton, my man, the time is come for you to 
show yourself an athlete. You will have to play skill 
against strength. Remember, big men are apt to be 
slow, and, most of all, they lack heart. If you win, you 
keep your position and a talent from my winnings.” 

Giton nodded. And now the attendant appeared, 
bringing the oil and dust. The crowd drew back, and 
Giton, throwing off his tunic and unlacing his sandals, 
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stood naked, with folded arms, waiting for the final 
preparation. His antagonist was slower in putting 
aside his garment, but he too was soon ready. 

Then the attendants advanced and anointed the 
naked bodies of the athletes with oil, carefully noting 
lest any part should be neglected, and ended by 
sprinkling their glistening forms with showers of light 
dust. This done they stood aside, and the contestants 
faced each other. The contrast between them was 
appalling. Giton, the picture of a Greek athlete, a 
man somewhat above the middle height, broad-shoul- 
dered, long-armed, and covered with knots and ridges 
of muscles that moved pliantly under his soft skin, 
seemed yet, in comparison with the Thracian, a pigmy 
to a Titan, an Adonis to a Heracles. Nearly seven 
feet high, with legs and arms like the gnarled and 
knotted limbs of some forest tree, Alexander towered 
above the Athenian, a deification of brute strength. 

At a signal from the gymnasiarch, the contestants 
cautiously approached each other, Giton circling, 
almost imperceptibly, like a huge cat, Alexander turn- 
ing slowly. Their dilating nostrils and the quick move- 
ment of their eyes told of the tension of the moment. 

Suddenly Giton sprang upon the quarter of his op- 
ponent, incautiously expused for an instant, and struck 
at his throat; but, quick though the attack was, the 


Thracian saw it, and by 2 movement backward, caused .« 


the blow to fall with weakened force upon his shoulder. 
Then, before the other could recover from the impetus 
of his assault, he caught him up in his arms and, hold- 
ing him an instant, hurled him through the air, to fall 
crashing upon the ground fifteen feet away. 

An exclamation of delight broke from Sadocus and 
Lacratidas, while the Athenians held their breath. The 
Thracian stood still, grinning scornfully. Giton was 
on his feet again in an instant, while Polytion, with 
pale face, whispered to Alcibiades: 

“ By Pollux! I thought him gone. Had the barba- 
rian as much skill and judgment as he has strength, 
Giton had been strangled in mid-air or, at best, would 
have had the big beast on top of him;” and then he 
shouted to the paidotribe: “ Caution! Giton; caution!” 

The warning was not needed. Though apparently 
uninjured by the shock, the Athenian could now well 
appreciate the danger of its repetition. With cat-like 
motions he circled his bulky antagonist, now bounding 
forward to take advantage of an open guard, now evad- 
ing, always keeping him at arm’s-length, and occasion- 
ally planting a blow upon his broad chest or midriff. 

All attempts of the Thracian to grapple he avoided 
with careful persistence. The contest had been 
going on for some time, the spectators gazing spell- 
bound, when the giant, constantly foiled in his efforts 
to get his hands upon his enemy, and stung by re- 
peated blows, began to lose his temper. With gut- 
tural curses in his native tongue, he rushed again and 
again upon his agile tormentor, swinging his huge arms 
through the air like battering rams. Time and again 
the friends of the Athenian held their breath in fear, 
but always Giton preserved his guard and glided from 
the clutches of his now frantic opponent. 

Only on one occasion a terrible blow fell upon his 
shoulder and well-nigh crushed him to the ground. 
As it was, he reeled and staggered, and, once again, 
had the Thracian been quick to grasp his advantage, 
the struggle might have ended there. 

“ By all the gods, Giton, have care!” cried Polytion, 
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in wild excitement. “One blow like that upon your 
head and it were mate to a broken egg-shell.” 

At last the heaving chest and quick-drawn breath of 
the giant began to show that his exertions, supple- 
mented by a fury even more exhausting, were begin- 
ning to tell. His cautious enemy, better trained and 
more skilful in sparing himself, showed little evidence 
of the severity of the struggle. Still, the Athenian pur- 
sued his tactics, until the Thracian, whether from wea- 
riness or from confidence in the unwillingness of the 
other to close, somewhat relaxed his vigilance. 

In a flash, the scene changed. In one instant Giton 
was circling him with the same cat-like tread and cau- 
tious watchfulness: the next, he had with lightning 
rapidity sprung fiercely upon his opponent, and, writh- 
ing together like two huge serpents, the men went down 
upon the sand—Giton uppermost, the Thracian face 
downward. One of the Athenian’s arms was around 
the body of his rival just below the arm-pits, while 
with the other twined around his head, he endeavored 
to draw it backward. Though he exerted all his 
strength, the bull-like neck of the Thracian seemed 
proof against dislocation. 

Mad with excitement, the circle of youths, now aug- 
mented by many new-comers, gathered close around 
the twining athletes, with eager cries and exclamations 
of encouragement and advice. 

Suddenly Alexander was seen to disengage one of 
his huge arms, and, throwing it, like a python, around 
the neck of Giton, he drew the head of the latter close 
down beside his own. In vain the Athenian strove to 
disengage himself. ‘It seemed as if no human power 
could avail to loosen that strangling pressure. His 
face began to grow black, his tongue protruded. 

“Gods! he is killing him!” cried Polytion. 

“ Yes, yes! kill him, Alexander! kill him!” shouted 
Sadocus, in a frenzy of barbarian fury; while Lacratidas 
turned aside with an air of well-bred indifference and 
remarked carelessly: “The Thracian wins.” 

And now Giton, struggling, gasping, unable even for 
an instant to loosen the hold, yet refusing to make the 
signal of surrender, writhed himself upon his side, and, 
reaching both arms across his enemy’s back, grasped 
the wrist of his disengaged hand and drew it over back- 
ward with a quick jerk. A sharp snap as of a breaking 
bone came to the ears of the spectators, and then a 
roar of pain. The hold of the Thracian was seen to 
relax, and he rolled away from his antagonist and sprang 
to his feet, holding up one finger of his right hand as a 
signal of surrender, while the other arm hung broken 
and helpless at his side. A curse broke from Lacrati- 
das and a cry of rage from Sadocus, who half drew his 
sword as though to kill his defeated servant. 

The others turned to the still prostrate form of the 
victor, over which Polytion was bending. 

“Turn him upon his back,” cried Alcibiades. “Stand 
aside, that he may breathe.” 

“ He will never breathe again,” said Polytion, slowly 
rising and facing the crowd. 

“What is this?” exclaimed Lacratidas, wheeling 
around as he caught the words; “Giton dead? Has 
Alexander then strangled him and won after all ?” 

“But your man yielded,” cried Alcibiades. “You 
all bear me witness you saw him make the signal ?” 

The gymnasiarch was silent for a moment. 

“The dead has conquered the living,” he then said 
grimly. “Let the body be crowned.” 
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TREASURE TROVE—RESURRECTING OLD FAVORITES 





Gluggity-Glug—George Colman—Poems 

A jolly fat friar loved liquor good store, 
And he had drunk stoutly at supper ; 

He mounted his horse in the night at the door, 
And sat with his face to the crupper. 

“Some rogue,” quoth the friar, “ quite dead to remorse, 

Some thief whom a halter will throttle, 

Some scoundrel has cut off the head of my horse, 
While I was engaged at the bottle, 

Which went gluggity, gluggity-glug-glug-glug.” 


The tail of the steed pointed south on the dale, 
’Twas the friar’s road home, straight and level ; 
But, when spurred, a horse follows his nose, not his tail, 
So he scampered due north like a devil. 
“This new mode of docking,” the friar then said, 
“I perceive doesn’t make a horse trot ill ; 
And ’tis cheap, for he never can eat off his head 
While I am engaged at the bottle, 
Which goes gluggity, gluggity-glug-glug-glug.” 


The steed made a stop—in a pond he had got, 
He was rather for drinking than grazing ; 
Quoth the friar, “Tis strange headless horses should trot, 
But to drink with their tails is amazing!” 
Turning round to see whence this phenomenon rose, 
In the pond fell this son of a pottle; 
Quoth he, “ The head's found, for I’m under his nose— 
I wish I were over a bottle, 


Which goes gluggity, gluggity-glug-glug-glug.” 


The Blesstd Damozel—Dante Gabriel Rossetti—Poems 


The blesséd damozel leaned out 
From the gold bar of Heaven; 
Her eyes were deeper than the depth 
Of waters stilled at even; 
She had three lilies in her hand, 
And the stars in her hair were seven. 


Her robe, ungirt from clasp to hem, 
No wrought flowers did adorn, 

But a white rose of Mary’s gift, 
For service meetly worn ; 

Her hair that lay along her back 
Was yellow like ripe corn. 


Her seemed she scarce had been a day 
One of God’s choristers ; 

The wonder was not yet quite gone 
From that still look of hers ; 

Albeit, to them she left, her day 
Had counted as ten years. 


(To one it is ten years of years. 
. . . Yet now, and in this place, 
Surely she leaned o’er me; her hair 
Fell all about my face... 
Nothing: the autumn fall of leaves 
The whole year sets apace.) 


It was the rampart of God’s house 
That she was standing on; 

By God built over the sheer depth 
The which is Space begun ; 

So high, that looking downward thence 
She scarce could see the sun. 


It lies in Heaven, across the flood 
Of ether, as a bridge. 

Beneath, the tides of day and night 
With flames and darkness ridge 
The void, as low as where this earth 

Spins like a fretful midge. 


Heard hardly, some of her new friends 
Amid their loving games 

Spake evermore among themselves 
Their virginal chaste names; 

And the souls mounting up to God 
Went by her like thin flames. 


And still she bowed herself, and stooped 
Out of the circling charm ; 

Until her bosom must have made 
The bar she leaned on warm, 

And the lilies lay as if asleep 
Along her bended arm. 


From the fixed place of Heaven she saw 
Time like a pulse shake fierce 

Through all the worlds. Her gaze still strove 
Within the gulf to pierce 

Its path ; and now she spoke as when 
The stars sang in their spheres. 


The sun was gone now; the curled moon 
Was like a little feather 

Fluttering far down the gulf ; and now 
She spoke through the still weather. 

Her voice was like the voice the stars 
Had when they sang together. 


(Ah, sweet! Even now, in that bird’s song, 
Strove not her accents there, 

Fain to be hearkened? When those bells 
Possessed the mid-day air, 

Strove not her steps to reach my side 
Down all the echoing stair ?) 


“T wish that he were come to me, 
For he will come,” she said. 
“Have I not prayed in Heaven ?—on earth, 
Lord, Lord, has he not prayed ? 
Are not two prayers a perfect strength ? 
And shall I feel afraid ? 


“When round his head the aureole clings 
And he is clothed in white, 
I'll take his hand and go with him 
To the deep wells of light ; 
We will step down as to a stream, 
And bathe there in God’s sight. 


“We two will stand beside that shrine, 
Occult, withheld, untrod, 
Whose lamps are stirred continually 
With prayers sent up to God, 
And see our old prayers, granted, melt 
Each like a little cloud. 


“ We two will lie i’ the shadow of 
That living mystic tree, 
Within whose secret grove the Dove 
Is sometimes felt to be, 
While every leaf that His plumes touch 
Saith His name audibly. 


“ And I myself will teach to him, 
I myself, lying so, 
The songs I sing here, which his voice 
Shall pause in, hushed and slow, 
And find sorme knowledge at each pause, 
Or sonm.e new thing to know.” 


(Alas! We two, we two, thou sayest! 
Yea, one wast thou with me 

That once of old. But shall God lift 
To endless unity 

The soul whose likeness with thy sou! 
Was but its love for thee ?) 
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“We two,” she said, “ will seek the groves 
Where the lady Mary is, 
With her five handmaidens, whose names 
Are five sweet symphonies, 
Cecily, Gertrude, Magdalen, 
Margaret and Rosalys. 


“ Circlewise sit they, with bound locks 
And foreheads garlanded ; 
Into the fine cloth, white like flame, 
Weaving the golden thread. 
To fashion the birth-robes for them 
Who are just born, being dead. 


“ He shall fear, haply, and be dumb; 
Then will I lay my cheek 
To his, and tell about our love, 
Not once abashed or weak ; 
And the dear Mother will approve 
My pride, and let me speak. 


“ Herself shall bring us, hand in hand, 
To Him round whom all souls 
Kneel, the clear-ranged unnumbered heads 
Bowed with their aureoles; 
And angels meeting us shall sing 
To their citherns and citoles. 


“ There will I ask of Christ the Lord 
Thus much for him and me: 
Only to live as once on earth 
With Love—only to be, 
And then a while, forever now 
Together, I and he.” 


She gazed and listened, and then said, 
Less sad of speech than mild— 
“All this is when he comes.”” She ceased. 
The light thrilled toward her, filled 
With angels in strong level flight. 
Her eyes prayed, and she smiled. 


(I saw her smile.) But soon their path 
Was vague in distant spheres ; 

And then she cast her arms along 
The golden barriers, 

And laid her face between her hands, 
And wept (I heard her tears). 


The Jolly Old Pedagogue—George Arnold—Poems 

’Twas a jolly old pedagogue, long ago, 
Tall and slender, and sallow, and dry ; 

His form was bent, and his gait was slow, 

His long, thin hair was as white as snow; 
But a wonderful twinkle shone in his eye, 

And he sang every night as he went to bed, 

“ Let us be happy down here below; 

The living should live, though the dead be dead,” 
Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 


He taught his scholars the rule of three, 
Writing, and reading, and history too, 
Taking the little ones on his knee, 
t or a kind old heart in his breast had he, 
And the wants of the smallest child he knew; 
“ Learn while you’re young,” he often said, 
“ There is much to enjoy down here below; 
Life for the living, and rest for the dead,” 
Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 


With stupidest boys he was kind and cool, 
Speaking only in gentlest tones; 
The rod was hardly known in his school ; 
Whipping to him was a barbarous rule, 
And too hard work for his poor old bones; 
“ Besides, it is painful,” he sometimes said, 
“We should make life pleasant here below ; 
The living need charity more than the dead,” 
Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 
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He lived in the house by the hawthorn lane, 
With roses and woodbine over the door ; 
His rooms were quiet, and neat, and plain, 
But a spirit of comfort there held reign 
And made him forget he was old and poor. 
“TI need so little,” he often said, 
“ And my friends and relatives below 
Won't litigate over me when I am dead,” 
Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 












But the pleasantest times he had of all 
Were the sociable hours he used to pass 
With his chair tipped back to a neighbor's wall, 
Making an unceremonious call, 
Over a pipe and a friendly glass ;— 
“ This is the finest pleasure,” he said, 
“Of the many I share in here below ; 
Who has no cronies had better be dead,” 
Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 













The jolly old pedagogue’s wrinkled face 
Melted all over in sunshiny smiles ;— 
He stirred his glass with an old-school grace, 
Chuckled, and sipped, and prattled apace, 
Till the house grew merry from cellar to tiles ;— 
“I’m a pretty old man,” he gently said, 
“I’ve lingered a long while here below, 
But my heart is fresh, though my youth is fled! 
Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 














He smoked his pipe in the balmy air 
Every night when the sun went down, 
While the soft wind played in his silvery hair, 
Leaving its tenderest kisses there 
On the jolly old pedagogue’s jolly old crown ; 
And feeling the kisses, he smiled and said, 
“’Tis a glorious world down here below ; 
Why wait for happiness till we are dead?” 
Said the jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 














He sat in his door one midsummer night, 
After the sun had sunk in the west, 
And the lingering beams of golden light 
Made his kindly old face look warm and bright, 
While the odorous night-wind whispered “* Rest.” 
Gently, gently he bowed his head,— 
There were angels waiting for him, I know ; 
He was sure of happiness, living or dead, 
This jolly old pedagogue, long ago. 













The Destruction of Sennacherib—Lord Byron 
The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold ; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee. 











Like the leaves of the forest when summer is green, 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen ; 
Like the leaves of the forest when autumn hath blown, 
That host on the morrow lay withered and strown. 








For the Angel of Death spread his wings on the blast, 
And breathed in the face of the foe as he passed ; 

And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and chill, 
And their hearts but once heaved, and forever grew still. 









And there lay the steed with his nostrils all wide, 

But through it there rolled not the breath of his pride: 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 











And there lay the rider distorted and pale, 

With the dew on his brow and the rust on his mail ; 
And the tents were all silent, the banners alone, 
The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblown. 










And the widows of Ashuf are loud in their wail, 
And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal; 

And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword, 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord! 
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SCIENTIFIC, HISTORICAL, STATISTICAL, AND GENERAL 





The Wonders of the Bottom of the Sea—From Ocean 

At the depth of about 3,500 feet, waves are not felt. 
The temperature is the same, varying only a trifle from 
the ice of the pole to the burning sun of the equator. 
A mile down the water has a pressure of over a ton to 
the square inch. If a box six feet wide were filled 
with sea water and allowed to evaporate under the sun, 
there would be two inches of salt left on the bottom. 
Taking the average depth of the ocean to be three 
miles, there would be a layer of pure salt 230 feet thick 
on the bed of the Atlantic. The water is colder at the 
bottom than at the surface. In many bays on the 
coast of Norway the water often freezes at the bottom 
before it does above. Waves are very deceptive. To 
look at them in a storm one would think the water 
travelled. The water stays in the same place, but the 
motion goes on. Sometimes in storms these waves are 
forty feet high and travel fifty miles an hour—more 
than twice as fast as the swiftest steamship. The dis- 
tance from valley to valley is generally fifteen times 
the height, hence a wave five feet high will extend over 
seventy-five feet of water. The force of the sea dash- 
ing on Bell Rock is said to be seventeen tons for each 
square yard. Evaporation is a wonderful power in 
drawing the water from the sea. Every year a layer of 
the entire sea, fourteen feet thick, is taken up into the 
clouds. The winds bear their burden into the land 
and the water comes down in rain upon the fields, to 
flow back at last through rivers. The depth of the sea 
presents an interesting problem. If the Atlantic were 
lowered from 6,564 feet the distance from shore to 
shore would be half as great, or 1,500 miles. If low- 
ered a little more than three miles, say 19,680 feet, 
there would be a road of dry land from Newfoundland 
to Ireland. This is the plain on which the great Atlan- 
tic cables were laid. The Mediterranean is compara- 
tively shallow. A drying up of 660 feet would leave 
three different seas and Africa would be joined with 
Italy. The British Channel is more like a pond, which 
accounts for its choppy waves. It has been found dif- 
ficult to get the correct soundings of the Atlantic. A 
midshipman of the navy overcame the difficulty, and 
shot weighing thirty pounds carries down the line. A 
hole is bored through the sinker, through which a rod 
of iron is passed, moving easily back and forth. In the 
end of the bar a cup is dug out, and the inside coated 
with lard. The bar is made fast to the line, and a 
sling holds the shot on. When the bar, which extends 
below the ball, touches the earth, the sling unhooks 
and the shot slides off. The lard in the end of the bar 
holds some of the sand, or whatever may be on the 


bottom, and a drop shuts over the cup to keep the . 


thesandin. When the ground is reached a shock is felt, 
as if an electric current had passed through the line. 





Pearls and Their History—From the Chicago Times 

To picture the sedate and matter-of-fact oyster as 
rising to the surface of the ocean to drink in the dew 
of heaven may well be regarded as a stretch of the 
imagination worthy of the most fanciful weaver of ro- 
mances. Yet such was stated by early writers to be 
the origin of the pearl, that gem which is deemed 
worthy to deck the brow of royalty, which adorns fair 


women, which is the delight of the treasure-hunter, and 
which in all ages has been the symbol of beauty, purity, 
and worth. This theory is advanced by Pliny, and 
Boethus says of the Scotch pearl mussel: “ These mus- 
sels early in the morning, when the sky is clear and 
temperate, open their mouths a little above the water, 
and most greedily swallow the dew of heaven; and 
after the quantity and measure of dew which they swal- 
low, they conceive and breed the pearl.” This pretty 
conceit, however, is brushed away by the stern realities 
of sober fact. The keen eye of science has discovered 
that the birth of a pearl is anything but a poetical 
affair. The oyster-pearl springs into existence in two 
different ways. The first is by the introduction into 
the animal of a foreign substance. In some unguarded 
moment the oyster may permit a minute grain of sand 
to slip into its domicile, and lodge between the flesh 
and the shell. The oyster is powerless to expel the 
intruding substance, which immediately becomes a 
source of irritation. There is but one remedy. The 
animal begins to cover the grain of sand with a coat 
of membrane, followed by a layer of calcareous matter 
called nacre. This is identical with mother-of-pearl, 
that beautiful lining of the shell which reflects all the 
colors of the rainbow as well as the most delicate and 
subtle tints. Nacre is constantly exuded from the 
bodies of the oyster, the cockle, the nautilus, the snail, 
and other animals of the mollusk order, and forms their 
outer covering, hard or soft, thick or thin, according 
to the protection demanded by their surroundings. 
Around the intruding grain of sand which has been 
mentioned, accumulate alternate layers of membrane 
and nacre, until a pearl is formed. These pearls, how- 
ever, are not the valuable gems of commerce, because, 
in the first place, they preserve the form of the grain 
of sand and hence are irregular in shape; and in the 
second place they frequently adhere to the shell and 
consequently present one rough side. The perfect 
pearl is found loose in the interior of the flesh, and 
has its beginning in an animal germ. The oyster an- 
nually produces a number of eggs, which, as soon as 
they develop into diminutive animals, are thrown out 
by the mother. Occasionally, however, an egg proves 
abortive and remains behind. It is almost microscopic 
in size and is inclosed in a tiny capsule. This capsule 
now becomes, to all intents and purposes, a foreign 
substance. But it has certain powers akin to those of 
the parent, one of which is that of manufacturing, 
throwing out, and gathering around itself nacre. The 
nacre completely envelops it, and the germ of an ani- 
mal is soon incased in a beautiful prison, usually spher- 
ical in form, but sometimes pear-shaped. This is the 
true pearl. Its size of course depends on the length of 
time to which the process is continued, as the pearl is 
enlarged by constant deposits from year to year. Con- 
siderable ingenuity has been exercised in the manufac- 
ture of artificial pearls. The French have attained the 
greatest excellence in this industry." From a small fish 
called the bleak the scales are scraped, washed, and 
pressed between folds of linen cloth of fine texture. 
A fluid then slowly trickles from them, and when it has 
been filtered often enough to attain the requisite degree 
of purity, is mixed with an alkaline substance to arrest 
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the decay of animal matter. This is the precious “ Es- 
sence d’Orient,” to produce a pound of which several 
thousand of the fish are required. The addition of a 
small quantity of isinglass completes the preparation of 
the fluid for use. The essence is now injected into 
hollow spheres of colorless glass until it covers the sur- 
face of the interior. Instantly the glass bead is trans- 
formed into an admirable imitation of a pearl. In fact, 
the counterfeit is so perfect that it can only be detected 
by weight. The Italians also make artificial pearls, 
but in an entirely. different way. They insert skilfully 
colored varnishes into glass beads, and also cover por- 
celain spheres with a cement made from finely pow- 
dered mother-of-pearl. These imitations are pretty 
ornaments, but do not make any pretence of competing 
with the genuine article. The production of pearls by 
assisted propagation is a curious industry which has 
been carried on more successfully by the Chinese than 
by any other people. They take the mussels from 
their beds, and, prying open the shells or boring holes 
through them, insert small moulds or beads so that they 
will lie in the soft flesh. The animals being unable to 
expel these foreign bodies immediately begin to cover 
them with nacre, as described in the natural pearl-mak- 
ing process. In a year a complete coating is formed, 
but the beauty of the pearl is greatly enhanced by al- 
lowing it to remain undisturbed for two or three years. 
These pearls, however, are seldom perfect in shape, 
because it is almost impossible to obtain or manufac- 
ture kernels of flawless spherical form. The deposit of 
nacre, of course, follows every inequality of surface in 
the artificial moulds. The most famous pearl fisheries 
in the world are near the coasts of Ceylon, Japan, Java, 
and Sumatra, and in the Persian Gulf; although pearls 
in limited quantities are obtained in the streams of 
various countries. Ceylon, however, stands in the 
greatest renown for its pearls and pearl-divers. Ceylon 
is an island in the Indian Ocean, about fifty miles south 
of Hindostan. The pearl-oyster banks are on the west 
coast. Here, at certain times of the year, bleak and 
deserted wastes of barren land suddenly become popu- 
lated, great throngs of people clad in gay colors rapidly 
assemble, and there is a confusion of tongues where, 
but a short time before, only the swash of ocean waves 
was heard. Besides the divers there are provision 
dealers, boat repairers, traders, laborers, merchants 
from many nations, and priests. Before the divers 
begin their work there are blessings and magic spells 
from priests and sorcerers, to drive away the sharks 
and bring good luck. These incantations are of course 
roundly paid for. The boats start out late at night, so 
that operations may begin at daybreak. The divers 
have small instruments for compressing their nostrils 
and beeswax to stop the apertures in their ears. Each 
one holds a block of stone between his feet to aid his 
descent. Leaping from the boat and plunging beneath 
the waves, the divers reach the bottom, where they run 
about swiftly and fill their bags with oysters as quickly 
as possible. When one is ready to rise he gives a sig- 
nal and is drawn back to his boat by arope. Divers 
cannot remain in the water over a minute on the aver- 
age, while two minutes taxes the most expert. A very 
few who have staid under four or five minutes have 
won great reputations for their extraordinary endurance. 
The occupation is injurious to the health, as it requires 
a tremendous amount of exertion. Divers are short- 
lived, subject to various diseases, and have been known 
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to expire suddenly on reaching the surface of the water. 
One peculiarity of pearls is that, unlike other precious 
gems, they are liable to decay. Occasionally a valu- 
able pearl changes color, seems to be attacked with a 
deadly disease, and crumbles into dust. Such is 
reputed to have been the fate of the most magnificent 
specimen ever known. It was found by an ignorant 
fisherman, who disposed of it for an insignificant sum. 
Passing through successive hands, it finally became the 
property of a Russian merchant and found a possessor 
who knew its immense value and prized it accordingly. 
He kept it carefully in a secluded room of his magnifi- 
cent mansion, apart from all other of his treasures. It 
was the wonder and admiration of favored friends who 
were permitted to look at it. The merchant finally 
became involved in a political conspiracy and fled to 
Paris, taking his one great treasure with him. He 
kept it hidden for a time, but at last consented to show 
it to some distinguished lovers of precious stones. But 
when he opened the casket he fell back in dismay and 
staggered as though stricken with death. The gem 
had begun to change color. A fatal disease had at- 
tacked it. It soon was a worthless heap of white 
powder, and the once wealthy merchant was a pauper. 
The death of a pearl is caused by decomposition of 
the animal membrane which enters into its substance. 
Pearls have been put to some strange uses. All have 
heard of Marc Antony and Cleopatra drinking them 
dissolved in vinegar, and Sir Thomas Gresham once 
swallowed one in a glass of wine in order that he might 
pay due tribute to his noble queen in drinking her 
health. The late Mr. Hope, of England, owned the most 
noted pearl of modern times. It weighed 1,800 grains, 
and, although not perfect in form, was of such enor- 
mous value that no market price was ever put upon it. 
The Russian royal jewels comprise the most magnificent 
collection of pearls in the world. Expert E. A. Thrall, 
of New York, said recently: ‘The Sun seldom gave 
Uncle Sam a more valuable tip than is contained in this 
exceptionally interesting six-line editorial: ‘ The pearl 
fisheries in Wisconsin are yielding handsome returns, if 
the tales of the pearl-fishermen are not as imaginative as 
those of fish-fishermen. The Hon. Jeremiah Rusk 
should set his agricultural specialists to digging up and 
sending out seed pearls.’ I use the adjectives ‘ex- 
ceptionally interesting’ advisedly, because what are 
called the Wisconsin pearl fisheries are a mine of 
wealth, and it will be worth a big fortune to America 
every year to preserve them from devastation, and that 
is just what is threatened now. During the last few 
summers pearls have been collected in great numbers 
in these fisheries, that rival in brilliancy and value the 
richest pearl-gems that have been gathered in the fa- 
mous Oriental or South American pearl-beds. The 
Wisconsin pearls are the most gorgeous that the world 
has ever seen. There were never any discovered that 
were so varied in hue or so dense in composition.” The 
jeweller drew from a large jewel-drawer a little packet 
of tissue paper, and walking back into the sunlight 
opened it. Thirteen pearls lay in a little heap in the 
centre of the packet. They glistened with rainbow 
hues, and changed colors dazzlingly when the jeweller 
rolled them gently to and fro with one end of a gold 
pencil. Some were green, others bronze, and others 
still a glistening blue-black. Purple and gold, and 
bronze, pink, and brown tints of wondrous brilliancy, 
shone in the sunbeams. “There is one proof of the 
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beauty of the new American pearl. Another proof 
is that I have sold specimens as high as $1,000 apiece 
in Paris recently. You don’t get Parisian jewellers to 
pay that sum for any gem unless there is something sub- 
stantial to justify the outlay. These thirteen specimens 
here are worth $5,000 and were taken from pearl oysters 
dug up in Sugar River, between Albany and Broadhead, 
in Wisconsin. In twoseasons I have had $80,000 worth 
of specimens, and they have had a ready sale. The 
peculiarity of these pearls is that their ‘skin,’ or layers 
of crystalline substance, is thinner, and their composi- 
tion denser than either the Oriental or South American 
pearl, and their color-tints more varied. ‘They stand 
the severest test of worth, too. I have sawed a speci- 
men in two and found its constituent parts perfect.” 





The Wealth of the World—New York Independent 

The German government-treasure amounts to $30,- 
000,000 in gold. The associated banks of New York 
City hold $78,200,000 in gold. Other American banks 
hold $11,000,000 in silver and $9,800,000 in gold. The 
Bank of Holland contains $30,400,000 in silver and 
$25,600,000 in gold. The banks of France hold $309,- 
400,000 in silver and $254,600,000 in gold. The Italian 
government-treasure amounts to $2,400,000 in silver 
and $20,600,000 in gold. The Russian government- 
treasure amounts to $2,400,000 in silver and $20,600,000 
in gold. The American (United States) treasury 
amounts to $318,000,000 in silver and $325,600,000 in 
gold. The Bank of Spain holds $23,600,000 in silver 
and $20,400,000 in gold, and the Bank of Norway 
holds $13,400,000 in gold. The German Imperial 
Bank holds $68,000,000 in silver and $27,000,000 in 
gold, and the German note-banks contain $1,000,000 
in silver and $19,000,000 in gold. The Bank of Portu- 
gal holds $5,600,000 in gold; the Bank of Sweden holds 
$1,000,000 in silver and $4,800,000 in gold, and the 
Swedish national banks hold $4,800,000 in silver and 
$11,800,000 in gold. The Bank of England contains 
$89,000,000 in gold; the Scottish banks of issue, $25,- 
000,000 in gold; the Irish banks of issue, $16,600,000 
in gold, and other banks in Great Britain hold $40,000,- 
ooo in gold. The Italian note-banks hold $6,600,000 
in silver and $33,600,000 in gold; the Italian National 
Bank holds $6,200,000 in silver and $35,600,000 in 
gold; andthe Belgian National Bank holds $7,000,000 
in silver and $13,000,000 in gold. The Swiss banks 
of issue contain $4,800,000 in silver and $11,800,000 
in gold; the Grecian National Bank contains $600,000 
in gold; the Bank of Algiers contains $3,200,000 in 
silver and $3,400,000 in gold; and the Bank of Rou- 
mania holds $6,400,000 in silver. The Bank of Den- 
mark holds $15,000,000 in gold; the Bank of Russia 
$800,000 in silver and $168,200,000 in gold, and the 
Austro-Hungarian bank $4,600,000 in silver and $28,- 
800,000 in gold. The total in-silver dollars amounts 
to $791,200,000, and in gold to $1,468,400,000. 





Sound Made Visible—J. F. Rowbottom—Cassell’s Magazine. 

Among the most interesting results of its investiga- 
tions that modern science has revealed to us, is the 
discovery that musical sounds can, so to speak, imprint 
themselves upon matter, and produce definite forms as 
surely and unerringly as the electric needle can record 
the motions of the fluid which is discharged from a 
distant battery. Sound is a thing so ethereal to fancy 
that its very nature long baffled the penetration of men, 
and we cannot wonder that the recondite aspect of its 
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power, to which we specially refer, should have re- 
mained entirely unknown until a comparatively recent 
period. Yet, if we reflect upon the constitution of 
sound, we shall see nothing very surprising in the fact 
that it can be productive of form. When an elastic 
body vibrates, it imparts its vibrations to the surround- 
ing atmosphere. The air vibrating in response to the 
movements of the body is itself the sound, though not 
recognized by us as such until these vibrations have 
been conveyed to our ear. But as a breeze will cause 
a twig to stir, and as the slightest whisper of a wind 
will create motions among the leaves, and lift them to 
anew position from that which they occupied in the 
dead and tranquil calm preceding, so similarly the har- 
monious vibrations of the air will evidently have their 
effect in altering the conditions of the body they im- 
pinge on, no less than the breezes which strike the 
leaves. This fact, I imagine, was theoretically con- 
ceded by men of sciencé long before the possibility of 
demonstrating it was believed in; but no test being 
practicable, it would be classed with the numerous 
dreams which have bewildered the path of philosophy 
without leading to any valuable result. Toward the 
close of the last century, however, the theory—the 
dream—attracted the notice of the ingenious experi- 
mentalist Chladni, who was at that time conducting 
researches into the nature of the vibrations of sonorous 
bodies. In testing the vibrations of a plate of glass or 
metal, he noticed that it gave different sounds accord- 
ing as it was struck at various places. To obtain the 
most accurate results, he thought best to suspend the 
glass plate in air by means of a hole drilled through 
the middle, in which a rod was wedged, running up to 
the ceiling. Drawing a violin bow across the edge of 
the glass plate, he was enabled to listen to the purity 
of the tone and observe the vibrations of the body. 
But immediately this second idea struck him, that if 
he at the same time scattered a little sand over the 
surface of the plate, he might observe what effect the 
vibrations would have upon the sand. The sand was 
scattered; the bow was drawn with a long musical note 
against the edge of the glass, and immediately the sand 
leaped from a heap of chaos to a pattern of perfect 
beauty and symmetry. As the fragments of glass in a 
kaleidoscope become, on our turning the tube, charm- 
ing and symmetrical patterns to the eye, so did the sand 
sort itself to symmetry on the application of Chladni’s 
bow, and in patterns very similar to those of the kalei- 
doscope. Again and again he drew his bow, at differ- 
ent parts of the plate, producing different sounds; and 
to new and various patterns leaped the sand. In using 
the word “symmetry” as descriptive of these patterns, 
we are using it in its strictest and most technical 
sense. ‘The sand on the square plate was always equi- 
balanced. It most usually fell into two distinct parts, 
separated by a line of sand drawn diagonally, and each 
the exact reproduction of the other. An arabesque of 
little rings on the left side of the blue section would be 
faithfully reflected by its counterpart on the right; a 
fantastic device in one corner would never occur with- 
out its counterpart in the other corner; rings, curves, 
lines, stars, circles, invariably ran into symmetrical 
pairs, and if broken at the line of partition the sand on 
the other side of the line would contain the corre- 
sponding half only. Such interesting experiments as 
these incontestably demonstrated the truth that sound 
could be productive of form, and that by its variation 
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in intensity and pitch the form would change accord- 
ingly. The only drawback to convincing the most 
skeptical was the interference of the plate on the ex- 
periment; for vulgar reasoning was apt to retort on the 
experimentalist that in the patterns of the sand we 
merely see the vibrations of the plate, and not the 
operations of the waves of sound. This objection, 
however, if it can be seriously called one, has since 
been overcome, and experiment has amply proved 
that the human voice alone is capable of printing form 
upon matter as successfully and as distinctly as a violin 
bow drawn across the edges of a plate. The discoverer 
of this great fact is a lady, Mrs. Watts Hughes, who 
originally intended to devote herself to the art profes- 
sion, but through failure of health was led to re- 
nounce the intention of a public career, and undertake 
delicate investigations into the nature of sound, instead. 
Her efforts in this direction are likely to prove much 
more interesting to her contemporaries than if she had 
become a second Patti or Albani. The experiments 
are conducted as follows: A hollow receiver is pro- 
cured, over the mouth of which is stretched an elastic 
membrane. The surface of the membrane is covered 
with a semi-fluid paste, of such consistency that very 
light impressions can be easily received. The singer then 
approaches the apparatus and sings on to the surface 
of the membrane, exercising the greatest care that his 
notes are singularly steady and perfectly accurate in 
the intonation of the given sound. At once the musi- 
cal note mirrors itself on the paste, and in the most 
unexpected forms. The statement will doubtless not 
readily be believed when we say that the forms of 
flowers, as perfect as if they were drawn, occur among 
the rest, and, indeed, contribute the majority of figures. 
Daisies, with every petal exactly shaped, are common; 
lilies, as symmetrically made, are not rare. A change 
of note, or of ¢imbre, will produce a miniature tree on 
the paste. By some slight variation, impossible to esti- 
mate, the figure of a star-fish will appear on the surface 
of the membrane; another imperceptible difference 
of sound will lay, side by side with the star-fish, 
an anemone. Occasionally the vibrations—presumably 
owing to an unconscious augmentation of force on the 
part of the singer—will imprint themselves in the form 
of shells, beautifully voluted, the wrinkles in the scroll 
being so incisively indented that when photographed 
they appear as if creases in the picture. Suddenly de- 
serting these marine forms as capriciously as it took 
them up, the sound will create ferns, suspend bunches 
of fruit, and otherwise adorn with similar emblems the 
surface. There is, of course, much room for conjec- 
ture in the explanation of these various forms. Some 
facts, however, we know for certain. When the sound 
is producing flowers on the paste, the singer can at 
pleasure increase the number of petals by gradually 
making the tone ascend. At each fraction of a tone 
on which his voice rises, a new petal is added to the 
flower. He can thus by a careful management of his 
breath increase a pigmy daisy that lies first imprinted 
on the paste to a gigantic sunflower, occupying nearly 
the whole surface. In the other forms—e.g., the shells 
—this addition of piece by piece does not appear, and 
the scroll once fashioned remains. The forms thus 
produced on the paste are photographed while the 
membrane is in a sonorous condition; or water-color 
impressions may easily be taken, which are transferred 
on to glass immediately after being produced. The 
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advantage of the latter method is that the absolute 
beauty and delicacy of the forms can be shown to per- 
fection by the use of various colors for different parts 
of the same object. Some people, however, when 
examining these reproductions have fallen into the 
error that the sound had likewise created the vari- 
ety of colors, which is not the case. We particularly 
allude to some specimens of both styles which elicited 
considerable attention at the recent Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition, where, we overheard erroneous remarks to 
that effect. Such results of modern science as the pre- 
ceding bring us to the threshold of an interesting in- 
quiry into the reality of one of the most extraordinary 
ideas of antiquity. The Greeks, who were certainly 
innocent of any such research into the mysteries of 
sound as we have just described, held in the person of 
Pythagoras, his school, and numerous natural philoso- 
phers who followed him, the doctrine that music is the 
principle of form in nature, and that every shape and 
natural figure in the animate and inanimate world was 
determined and created by the divine infusion of music 
into the formless matter of chaos. “ By whatever 
means it were introduced,” says one of the greatest of 
these ancient thinkers, “for on that point we are left 
entirely without a basis for speculation, music, and 
nothing else but music, must have been infused into 
matter so as to bring the formless universe to harmoni- 
ous order, and to produce the forms we see around us 
of landscapes, rivers, trees, flowers, instead of the ever- 
lasting chaos which preceded.” It is not a little singu- 
lar, in illustration of this ancient idea, to find the vibra- 
tions of musical sound at the present day being proved 
to produce the forms of flowers, trees, shells, and other 
natural objects spontaneously and without any previ- 
ous suggestion of the form by pencil or the hand of 
man; to see the same power, when exercised upon a 
chaos of grains of sand, at once throw the sand into 
patterns of symmetry, whose lines and curves might 
very easily, if we were disposed to carry out the anal- 
ogy, be construed into miniature models of winding 
rivers, sweeping mountain chains, and other objects 
which give order and outline to the vague monotony 
of a landscape. Pythagoras, who went further than 
others of the same school, proceeded to great detail in 
exemplifying the power of music in giving form to mat- 
ter. He made the bold assertion—for which he has 
been called a madman—that the octave gave our globe 
its present shape and form. We should not like to 
enumerate the treatises that have been written, or to 
allude to the endless derision which has been showered 
on this philosopher for his apparently wild and mean- 
ingless assertion. But we will remark—in strange 
agreement with such a hypothesis—the experiments of 
Chladni have revealed that whenever an octave is 
sounded on a glass plate the sand, whatever its previous 
position may have been, invariably ranges itself in the 
form of acircle. Into this phase of the subject, how- 
ever, we do not intend to go, beyond remarking that a 
vast literature of dreams and speculations existed in 
antiquity—to which belongs the doctrine of the harmo- 
ny of the spheres—connected with this subject. In 
modern times, the little that has been done in the 
way of scientific investigation has been recorded above. 
But the field is an ample one, open for any experiment- 
alist; and if the moderns would only investigate it as 
much as the ancients dreamed about it, discoveries 
not only interesting but surprising might be expected. 
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How Flies Die—A Correspondent—London Knowledge 


Like many other insects, house-flies are subject to 
the attacks of a parasitic fungus which destroys great 
numbers of them, especially toward the end of autumn. 
We sometimes see the corpses of such as have met this 
fate, glued to the window-panes in the attitude of life, 
with legs widely spread and wings raised as if in pre- 
paration for flight, but with a white halo on the glass 
all around them, and with bodies pale, unhealthy-look- 
ing, and distended. ‘The spores of the fungus, which 
are excessively minute and are present in the air, are 
carried against the fly’s body, and such as strike its 
under surface may become adherent, when each spore 
sends out a long tubular projection, which penetrates 
the skin and enters the body. Once here, its host’s 
doom is certain, for it meets with suitable nourishment 
in the shape of the fluids of the fly’s body, by aid of 
which it will speedily propagate itself until its victim, 
drained of its life support, finally succumbs. The 
thread-like tube first produces a series of detached, 
rounded bodies, something like the cells of the yeast 
plant. These cells, which have an indefinite power of 
self-multiplication, are carried by the blood to all parts 
of the body, and thus the disease spreads. They, in 
their turn, give rise to a number of branching tubular 
threads, similar to those of the earlier stage, which in 
process of time penetrate the skin. Each thread which 
thus makes its appearance outside gives rise to a sort 
of head, which contains spores like those with which 
the series started. These are cast off with consider- 
able force, and multitudes of them no doubt perish, 
while others are ultimately wafted against the bodies 
of other flies, to deal destruction among them as among 
their predecessors. The particular species of fungus 
which makes havoc with the house-flies is called Em- 
pusa muscz, and is one of a group which are distin- 
guished by their habit of subsisting upon living insects. 
The maturation of the fungus involves the death of the 
fly, the fluids of whose body serve as food for the para- 
site. Under its attack the fly becomes gradually 
feebler, and finally quite unable to move, and then the 
viscid secretion from the pads on the feet hardens and 
glues the insect to the surface to which it is clinging, 
while the fungus spreads round it and leaves some of 
its spores adhering to form the halo above described. 





Hunting the Sea-Otter—From the Portland Oregonian 

It is not generally known that some of the most ex- 
pensive fur-producing animals are killed off the coast 
of the new State of Washington, and it is remarkable 
that the extent of territory where these animals are 
taken is so extremely limited, being only from Damon's 
Point, at the northern entrance to Gray’s Harbor, up 
the coast to Point Greenville, a distance of about 
twenty-four miles, The animal referred to is the sea- 
otter, the fur of which is manufactured into the robes 
of the potentates and princes of the Old World. Un- 
like that of the seal, the fur of the sea-otter requires 
no plucking of hair or coloring—in fact, the most valu- 
able skins are those which are speckled through with 
a silver-tipped hair, which is known as the silver-tipped 
fur, the addition of this hair adding twenty-five to fifty 
per cent to the price of the skin. The hunters build 


for themselves derricks about forty feet high, by taking 
three slim poles or pieces of timber, each about forty 
feet in length, and bolting them securely together at 
one end for the top, they spread them about twenty- 
five feet apart at the bottom, giving the appearance of 
a huge tripod. These are set on the ocean beach, 
about midway between high and low tides, the foot of 
the poles being imbedded in the sand from two to 
three feet. The structure is then thoroughly braced, 
and a ladder built to the top by nailing pieces at con- 
venient distances crosswise on the inland. About 
eighteen inches below the top of the tripod, cross tim- 
bers are secured to the legs; and upon these cross tim- 
bers a floor from four to five feet square is laid; and 
on the oceanward and two adjoining sides, walls are 
built up from three and a half to four feet in height. 
On the land side a door is constructed to allow the 
hunter easy ingress and egress to and from his “ crow’s 
nest.” On the top of the tripod, which extends about 
eighteen inches above the floor, a seat is constructed; 
and around the inside of the wall a row of shelving is 
placed. At low tide, when the wind is propitious, the 
hunter hies himself to his crow’s nest, armed with a 
good pair of glasses, a Sharp’s rifle, a lunch, and a little 
something to keep himself warm, and for six long 
hours he scans the line of the ocean just outside of the 
breakers, where he most expects his game to appear. 
When the tide first begins to flood, his range is about 
six hundred yards, but as it runs in, the range is 
shortened to two hundred or three hundred yards. 
Even at these latter distances it requires close calcuia- 
tion to know just how to shoot to overcome the rise 
and fall of the ocean swell, and the effect of the wind 
upon the bullets. It is said that not one out of one 
hundred shots of the best marksmen is effective. When 
the tide is full the derrick stands in the midst of the 
breakers, and a land-lubber like myself feels a little 
squeamish looking down from the dizzy heights on the 
rolling waters below. The shooting is generally done 
on a flood tide, so the animal, when killed, will wash 
ashore, and even then it is sometimes three or four 
days after one is killed before it is beached. Un- 
doubtedly many others are killed and never do come 
ashore. Each hunter marks his bullets with a mark 
known to the other hunters, and when an otter is found 
on the beach the first duty of the finder is to look for 
the bullet and ascertain who is the rightful owner, for 
this sign is respected among the hunters as sacredly as 
marks and brands are among stockmen.. When an 
otter comes ashore with no bullet in him, as frequently 
occurs, the bullet having gone clear through the body, 
and no notice having been given, it is regarded as a 
“slick-ear,” in stockmen’s parlance, and belongs to the 
finder. Sometimes an otter on receiving a death shot 
sinks; but the hunter generally knows when he has hit 
his mark. By observing the water with his glasses, he 
can discern, even at the greater distances which they 
shoot, the coioring of the water from the blood of the 
animal; and if he does not come ashore on that tide, 
notice is at once given to the other hunters, who are 
then on the alert to find him. But I opine that beach- 
combers, in the shape of stealthy Indians, get away 
with many an otter killed by the white hunters. I 
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have had occasion many times to pass along the beach 
at daylight during the hunting season, but I always 
found the flat tracks of the siwash just ahead of me, 
printed there since last high tide. The Indians hunt 
the otter in canoes, going out and coming in through 
the surf. Sometimes they go fifteen or twenty miles 
to sea and stay out several] days. But when they hunt 
along within a mile or two of the shore, then there is 
blood on the face of the moon and the white hunter 
“waxeth wroth,” for the Indian scares away his game. 
When taken, the otter is skinned whole, as it were, by 
cutting across the haunches and stripping the skin 
down the body and over the head. The skin is then 
turned, the fur in, and a board shoved through it. It 
is then tightened by driving a wedge-shaped piece down 
on one side between the board and the skin, and an- 
other contrawise on the other. All the grease is then 
carefully removed and the skin is dried and laid away 
ready for the market. An average skin is about five feet 
long hy twelve inches wide, double, or, when cut, twenty- 
four inches wide, and, in the hunter’s hands, is valued 
at from $90 to $120; but these prices leave a hand- 
some margin to the fur men who handle them. In 
Russia an overcoat made from these same otter skins 
brings from $1,000 to $2,000, while in China even 
more is sometimes paid. The season for killing sea- 
otter extends from May to October, and so scarce is 
this game becoming that four a season is considered 
doing well by any hunter. In fact, some pass the season 
without taking any. The hunters have a rule among 
themselves—which is strictly observed—that only one 
derrick can be allowed within a range—z.e., about half 
a mile—thus giving the whole beach a continuous reg- 
ularity of appearance that is not elsewhere observable. 





Lavender as an Animal Tamer—B. Phillips—Harper’s 

The late Rev. J. G. Wood, the naturalist, told his 
son, the Rev. Theodore Wood, how he managed so as 
to get on a social footing with lions and tigers, or to 
be at least Ze dien venu in menageries, where carnivores 
are athome. The naturalist was in the habit of mak- 
ing a ball of paper, sprinkling it with lavender-water, 
and throwing it to the animals. They “used to grow 
wild in their exuberant delight. They would grasp the 
ball with both fore paws, hold it close to their nostrils ;” 
and he concludes by saying that the animals always 
afterward remembered him and seemed to expect more 
perfumed paper balls. There is a very useful French 
book called The Method of Verifying Dates. One 
which, alas! can never be written, ought to be entitled 
The Act of Verifying Facts. The verification, how- 
ever, of the printed or spoken assertion is simplicity 
itself. Try it. The careful and thoroughly experienced 
superintendent of the menagerie at Central Park, New 
York, would certainly have not allowed any experi- 
menting with his collection without special leave. Per- 
mission to try something with the animals was asked of 
Mr. W. A. Conklin, which was kindly granted. Mr. 
Conklin had never heard of the effects of lavender on 
animals, and as that superintendent knows more about 
the peculiarities of his charges than any one else, there 
were naturally entertained certain doubts as to the 
efficiency of lavender. Mr. F. S. Church, the artist, 
was fairly skeptical about lavender-water as a perfume 
adapted to lions and tigers. If the carnivores were 
to be treated to lavender, no cheap adulterated stuff 
was to be purchased. An ounce of the best oil, prop- 
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erly diluted with alcohol, making a fragrant blend, was 
obtained from a reliable druggist, and the solution put 
in a well-corked bottle. As to calling myself an ex- 
perimentalist, that might convey the idea that, like a 
second Myron, I was going to boldly face a lion, or at 
least push myself, with the paper ball sprinkled with 
lavender, into his majesty’s cage. A proper regard for 
my hand and coat sleeve precluded my attempting any- 
thing of this kind. My intentions were undoubtedly 
kindly. Iwas actuated by the sole desire of giving 
certain lions and tigers a few moments of unadulterated 
delight in combination with an experiment of some 
slight scientific importance. But even had I been 
Daudet’s heroic Tartarin, my motives might not have 
been fully understood by a Central Park lion. I had 
rolled up beforehand several voluminous morning 
papers, until they assumed a dumpling shape, and these 
I bound up with a string. It was early in the morning, 
before the crowd thronged the park, that Mr. Conklin 
and Mr. Church were present in front of the lion’s cage, 
a keeper acting as master of ceremonies. A few drops 
of lavender were sprinkled on the paper ball, and by 
means of a long pole the keeper shoved the wad within 
reach of the king of beasts. His imperial highness 
seemed exceedingly staid, and had a “long away into 
the far distance” kind of look. “ Mars’ Lion” he only 
sniffed at the ball. Presently he deigned to notice it, 
and then indulged in an appalling leonine sneeze. It 
was as effective in volume as if forty pounds of the 
best rappee snuff had been taken. All the paper ball 
did was to excite the lion’s salivary glands, for pendu- 
lous ropes of saliva dripped from his capacious jaws. 
He certainly neither liked nor disliked lavender. The 
ball was there on sufferance. He held it rather acci- 
dentally than otherwise between his massive paws, and 
he stared complacently at us, seeming to say: “ What 
tomfoolery is this, Mister Man? It is simply absurd. 
Go away, little children, with your nonsense, and leave 
me undisturbed.” With the lion, lavender was a solemn 
failure. Then the tigers were visited. You can have 
your choice of tigers at Central Park. There is a 
home-bred one and two real original wild ones. It 
really makes no matter as to sweetness whether your 
tiger is Belgian or Indian, for all of them retain their 
ugly, treacherous natures. The ball the lion had dis- 
dained was poked into the tiger’s cage. If Leo had 
shown a noble, a stolid indifference, the effect of the 
wad on the tiger was to make him spiteful. He would 
have none of it. Suppose you had offered the Roman 
Nero a donbonnitre when he had been in a bad temper 
after an orgy: how quickly he would have tortured you! 
The tiger hissed, snarled, scolded! He evaded laven- 
der; he spurned it. He showed withering contempt 
and unspoken disgust. It was not a hunk of horse- 
flesh, and in his present mood a gorge of horse was all 
he cared for. That was failure number two. Mr. 
Church and Mr. Conklin looked at the experimentalist. 
There was a leopard and plenty of lavender left. We 
tried it on the leopard. What was the matter with 
Felis leopardus ? Instantly he seized the paper ball 
and hugged it. There never could have been ex- 
pressed greater animal gladness. It might have been 
fancied that the leopard had waited for years, cher- 
ishing the fond hope that some day he would have a 
lavender treat, and at last, O joy! it had come. He 
seemed to want to breathe an atmosphere of laven- 
der. He rolled and tumbled over the ball. He had 
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found tangible odorous bliss. If there was delicious- 
ness to be had outside of the paper ball, in the core 
must be the quintessence of it. The leopard tore the 
ball all to pieces, but he was bound to make every 
shred of fragrance exude on his tawny spotted hide. 
He was in the best of humors. He would not have 
hurt a fawn. Man was not his enemy, after all. It 
was only his cage that checked the high flow of spirits. 
‘He made sinuous bounds and gambolled merrily. He 
wanted to jump out of his skin for the pure fun of the 
thing. The leopard grin was gone. The hard facial 
muscles were relaxed. He was an amiable, a loving, 
rollicking leopard; just such a one as Bacchus drove 
in his chariot. It was an unqualified success. A cer- 
tain lion and a particular tiger might ignore lavender, 
but here was a leopard under the witchery of sweet 
lavender. ‘ Now,” said Mr. Church, “the nicest ani- 
mal among my numerous acquaintances here is a puma. 
She really is most amiable, having all the lovable traits. 
I should so like to have the lavender tried on her, 
poor dear!”’ Then the lavender committee went inside 
of one of the menagerie buildings. As a fresh ball of 
perfume was prepared, it seemed to me that instantly 
one of two pumas in a cage was attracted by the odor 
of the lavender. Her muzzle was on the ground, and 
she swept the floor of the cage and lifted her head as 
the odor mounted. No sooner was the paper ball 
pushed into the cage than with one rapid spring she 
pounced on it. If with the leopard there was delight 
combined with sportiveness, here was a case of true 
lavender delirium. That paper ball made her lose her 
senses. It was manifest by the greed of possession. 
The keeper’s prod would not make her part company 
with that precious tidbit. It was dearer to her than 
flesh of lamb, or calf, or sucking pig. Usually so well 
behaved, she was rampant now. She had forgotten all 
her nice and endearing ways. Even an approach to 
the cage, which was over six feet in depth, and she 
would fly to one corner and resent intrusion. Show an 
umbrella handle, and she growled, snapped, and showed 
her fangs. She hugged that paper ball as a mother 
would her baby. Occasionally she would drop the ball 
near her head, but for a second, and roil past it, laving 
herself in the perfumed atmosphere. Now her head 
would droop, and her body would take a languorous 


pose. She would undulate and quiver, her long tail 
taking rippling movements. It was a frenzy for laven- 
der. She would have died for it in her ecstasy. It 


was a master passion terrible in its intensity. All the 
time the idea was in her poor brain that her dearly be- 
loved wad of paper, lavender soaked, was to be taken 
from her. Any attempt made by the keeper to pull 
the ball from her brought evidences of extreme puma 
temper. She fought, she bit, she scratched, she yelped 
and barked like a dog, she snarled, and she hissed. 
She made flash-like bounds facing her enemies, and 
there was nothing short of pandemonium in that cage. 
She would be killed rather than part with her: sop. 
The other puma never had a chance. It was her lav- 
ender, not his. He was not permitted to come near 
her. Naturally curious, he seemed to want to know 
what it was all about. Did he even look at her, she 
would strike at him viciously with her cruel claws. 
She kept toying with the ball for fully a half-hour. 
Though she found she was not to be disturbed, still she 
remained suspicious. A cricket ball played with by a 
puma would not be a lively ball long, and after a while, 
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with frequent clawings, the paper wad went to pieces. 
Still the fragments gave Madame Messalina pleasure, 
or pleasure akin to pain. Which was it? She kept 
inhaling the faint odor. After a while there were shreds 
of paper all over the cage. She did not tear the ball 
to pieces of her own accord in a voluntary way. It 
seemed as if it were too great a treasure for her to 
wantonly destroy. When we visited her afterward she 
was better tempered. As the odor had evaporated, so 
had too her excitement. With the leopard the success 
of the lavender had been perfect. With the puma the 
effects had been marvellous, and of this Mr. Conklin 
and Mr. Church assured me. Subsequently a similar 
experiment was tried on a prairie-wolf. He was rav- 
enous for it. Of course a jolly wolf is unthinkable, but 
still lupus enjoyed the lavender. He grabbed for the 
ball, dragged it through the bars, tore the paper all into 
bits and rolled over it, and showed his selfishness by 
snarling at his mate, who seemed attracted by the odor. 





An Eider-Duck Farm—From the Cornhill Magazine 

The colonies of breeding eiders often consist of an 
immense number of birds, and the nests lie so thickly 
together that it is often difficult to avoid stepping into 
them. They are usually placed at some slight eleva- 
tion; and here in any faint depression the duck collects 
a small quantity of seaweed and drift stuff, which she 
forms into a felty mass with her breast. Upon this 
four or five eggs are laid in the course of a week, these 
being of a pale-green color, and rather resembling those 
of the heron. Even before the last egg is laid it is seen 
that a few feathers are scattered about the nest, and 
as incubation proceeds these increase in quantity. The 
bird covers the eggs with down plucked from her breast, 
and this she does day by day until a very considerable 
quantity buries the eggs. It is this down which has 
become such an important article of commerce. If 
the eiders are. hatching under ordinary conditions, the 
young appear in about twenty-six days, and almost im- 
mediately betake themselves to the water. It is here 
that they sun themselves, feed, and sleep. On a rock- 
bound bit of coast it is interesting to watch the duck- 
lings paddling among the stones, and feeding upon the 
tiny bivalves that are common among the bays and in- 
lets. These remarks refer to the breeding of wild 
eiders; but, unfortunately, colonies of birds under 
natural conditions are becoming more and more rare 
every year. The commercial collector has everywhere 
stepped in, and is putting a terrible drain upon the 
species. In Norway this bird is protected by law, 
though only to be persecuted the more persistently by 
private individuals. On one island, that of Isafjardar- 
jup, eider ducks are said to nest in thousands. Speak- 
ing of the breeding-sights by the shore, Mr. Shepherd, 
who visited the colony, tells us that the brown ducks 
sat upon their nests in masses, and at every step started 
from beneath his feet. On this island, of three-quarters 
of amile in length, it was difficult to walk without 
stepping into nests. A thick stone breakwater ran 
along its coasts, just above high-water mark. At the 
bottom and sides of the wall alternate stones had been 
left out, so as to form a series of compartments for the 
ducks to nest in. Every compartment was tenanted, 
and as the visitors walked along the ducks flew out all 
along the line. These were welcomed by the white 
drakes, which were tossing on the water “with loud 
and clamorous cooing.” A farm-house on the island 
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was tenanted in like manner. The house itself was “a 
great marvel.” Ducks were hatching on the turf-walls 
which surrounded it, in the window embrasures, on the 
ground, on the roof. The house was fringed with 
ducks, and a duck sat in the scraper. Then a grassy 
bank close by was cut into squares, every one of which 
was occupied. A windmill was packed, as was every 
available object on the island—mounds, rocks, crevices. 
This was an eider-down farm. So tame were the ducks 
as to allow the farmer’s wife to stroke them as they sat 
on their nests. Of course there is another side to this 
pleasant picture, as we see when we learn how the 
“good lady” of the island repays the confidence of the 
birds. And here it is, by another observer: “ The eider 
down is easily collected, as the birds are quite tame. 
The female having laid five or six pale, greenish-olive 
eggs, in a nest thickly lined with her beautiful down, 
the collectors, after carefully removing the bird, rob 
the nest of its contents, after which they replace her. 
She then begins to lay afresh—though this time only 
three or four eggs—and again has recourse to the down 
on her body. But her greedy persecutors once more 
rifle her nest, and oblige her to line it for the third 
time. Now, however, her own stock of down is ex- 
hausted, and with a plaintive voice she calls her mate 
to her assistance, who willingly plucks the soft feathers 
from his breast to supply the deficiency. If the cruel 
robbery be again repeated, which in former times was 
frequently the case, the poor eider duck abandons the 
spot, and seeks for a new home where she may indulge 
her maternal instinct undisturbed by the avarice of man.” 





The Deer of Nara—E. H. House—Kansas City Times 

As I was leaving Kioto on my first expedition to 
the venerable and romantic city of Nara, one of the 
most ancient capitals of the Japanese empire, I re- 
ceived a singular caution from my merry friend Oshi- 
koji, the honorable Kuge’s son. “Expect strange visi- 
tors,” he cried; “prepare to meet the most wonderful 
acquaintances you have ever encountered in all your 
travels!’’ But I had seen so many rare and marvel- 
lous things in Japan that the admonition was forgotten 
before my journey was fairly begun. Arriving at Nara 
on a bright summer afternoon, I found comfortable 
quarters in the upper story of the largest inn that the 
place contained. After responding to the landlord’s 
salutations and accepting the wishes of his household 
for my health and happiness, I proceeded to make a 
change of dress and otherwise put myself in order for 
a stroll through the beautiful temple-groves for which 
the region is famous. While thus engaged I was dis- 
turbed by a loud clattering on the floor below, pres- 
ently followed by the sound of heavy footsteps clamber- 
ing up the rough staircase which led to my apartments. 
Somebody was making an extremely noisy and clumsy 
attempt to intrude upon my privacy. There was no 
dvor to close, for, as in many rustic Japanese habita- 
tions, the rooms of the second story were reached 
through a hole cut in the floor, to which no covering 
was provided. The way was open, and if any person 
chose to force himself upon me it would be difficult to 
prevent him, except by using strong measures of dis- 
suasion. The extraordinary noise grew louder and I 
waited for an explanation with no little curiosity. 
Imagine my amazement when a pair of spreading ant- 
lers rose through the aperture, followed by the delicate 
and graceful head of a young deer. The warning given 
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in Kioto came suddenly to my remembrance. Truly 
a more astonishing visitor to one’s bedroom could not 
be conceived of. Struggling awkwardly to his feet the 
pretty animal advanced with friendly confidence, and 
gazed into my face with what I took to be a look of 
gentle interrogation. Having, however, no suspicion 
as to the purpose of his coming, I stared blankly in re- 
turn, until, with a toss of his horns and a sniff of dis- 
appointment, he moved to the inspection of my bag- 
gage, which lay loosely scattered upon the matting. 
For several minutes he made himself free with my 
wardrobe, pushing various objects about with his nose, 
and apparently searching for something to his taste, 
but the investigation proved fruitless, and fixing his big 
eyes reproachfully upon me, he stalked gravely to the 
staircase and descended backward with comical delib- 
eration, feeling his way with a security that betokened 
a practised familiarity with the interior structure of 
human dwellings. On setting forth to explore the 
neighborhood, a little later, I was abundantly, not to 
say oppressively, supplied with the extraordinary com- 
panionship of which I had been forwarned. Streets, 
gardens and parks were thronged with deer of all sizes 
and ages. Wherever the eye could reach they might 
be counted by thousands. They seemed to constitute 
the real population of the city, and they certainly dis: 
played far greater activity and interest in life than their 
human co-residents. Several of them at once ap- 
proached me with the same anxious look of inquiry 
that my unbidden guest at the inn had worn. Again I 
failed to comprehend, until a group of stags sur- 
rounded me and signified by unmistakable action that 
I was required to accompany them to a certain corner, 
at which a peddler of sweet cakes was stationed. It 
was impossble to resist their pressing invitation, al- 
though there was nothing violent in their demonstra- 
tions. They closed around me and waited patiently 
while I purchased a supply of their favorite refresh- 
ment, and fed them one after another by hand. At 
various points of the temple-grounds I was compelled 
to repeat this operation, and I soon learned that the 
sale of crisp biscuit for the consumption of the deer 
was one of the established industries of that country. 
For more than one thousand years these beautiful crea- 
tures have fearlessly enjoyed the freedom of Nara in 
obedience to the legendary decree of a tender-hearted 
empress of olden times. This lady, moved to compas- 
sion by the plaintive cries of a hind whose mate had 
been destroyed by the hunters, signified her command 
that in all ages to come no deer should be wantonly 
slain within the environs of the Imperial Court. To 
this day the tradition is respected and no man’s hand is 
lifted against these harmless inhabitants of the woods. 
They dwell in little lodges provided by the priests who 
are their authorized guardians and protectors, and they 
pass their lives in familiar association with the citizens 
whom they out-number ten to one. All doors are open 
to them, and the idea that danger can result from this 
intimate fellowship with the race of bipeds never 
darkens their innocent thoughts. Their privileged ex- 
istence is one of the happiest illustrations of the na- 
tural simplicity and humanity of the Japanese people. 
But the growth of foreign influence is rapid in that 
land, and it is feared that the cruel disregard of ani- 
mal life which manifests itself in the pursuit of what 
is known to Europeans as “sport,” may before long 
mercilessly exterminate the strange population of Nara. 
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FAMOUS CHAPTERS—THE FIGHT WITH CARVER DOONE* 





However humble I might be, no one knowing any- 
thing of our part of the country would for 2 moment 
doubt that now here was a great todo and talk of John 
Ridd and his wedding. The fierce fight with the 
Doones so lately, and my leading of the combat (though 
I fought not more than need be), and the vanishing of 
Sir Counselor, and the galloping madness of Carver, 
and the religious fear of the women that this last was 
gone to hell—for he himself had declared that his aim, 
while he cut through the yeomanry—also their remorse 
that he should have been made to go thither with all his 
children left behind—these things, I say, had led to the 
broadest excitement about my wedding of Lorna. We 
heard that people meant to come frommore than thirty 
miles around, upon excuse of seeing my stature and 
Lorna’s beauty; but, in good truth, out of sheer curi- 
osity and the love of meddling. 

Our clerk had given notice that not a man should 
come inside the door of his church without shilling-fee, 
and women (as sure to see twice as much) must every 
one pay two shillings. I thought this wrong; and, as 
church-warden, begged that the money might be paid 
into mine own hands when taken. But the clerk said 
that was against all law; and he had orders from the 
parson to pay it to him without any delay. So, as I 
always obey the parson when I care not much about a 
thing, I let them have it their own way, though inclined 
to believe I ought to have some of the money. 

Dear mother arranged all the ins and outs of the way 
in which it was to be done; and Annie and Lizzie, and 
all the Snowes, and even Ruth Huckaback (who was 
there, after great persuasion), made such a sweeping of 
dresses that I scarcely knew where to place my feet, 
and longed for a staff to put by their gowns. Then 
Lorna came out of a pew half-way, in a manner which 
quite astonished me, and took my left hand in her right, 
and I prayed God that it were done with. 

My darling looked so glorious that I was afraid of 
glancing at her, yet took in all her beauty. She was in 
a fright, but nobody should see it; whereas I said to 
myself, “I will go through it like a grave-digger.” 

Lorna’s dress was of pure white, clouded with faint 
lavender (for the sake of the old Earl Brandir), and as 
simple as need be, except for loveliness. I was afraid to 
look at her, as I said before, except when each of us said 
“JT will;” and then each dwelt upon the other. 

It is impossible for any who have not loved as I have, 
to conceive my joy and pride when, after ring and all 
was done, and the parson had blessed us, Lorna turned 
to look at me with her glances of subtle fun subdued 
by this great act. 

Her eyes, which none on earth may ever equal or 
compare with, told me such a depth of comfort, yet 
awaiting further commune, that I was almost amazed, 
thoroughly as I knew them. Darling eyes, the sweetest 
eyes, the loveliest, the most loving eyes—the sound of 
a shot rang through the church, and those eyes, turned 
to me in happiness, were filled with death! 





* From Lorna Doone. By Richard D. Blackmore. John Ridd, 
a massive man, powerful in physique, a magnificent specimen of 
the English farmer, is to wed Lorna Doone. Carver Doone, a mem- 
ber of a bad family, who desires to marry Lorna for her money, is 
jealous of John. The story is told by John Ridd himseif. 





Lorna fell across my knees when I was going to kiss 
her, as the bridegroom is allowed to do, and encouraged, 
if he needs it; a flood of blood came out upon the yel- 
low wood of the altar steps; and at my feet lay Lorna, 
trying to tell me some last message out of her faithful 
eyes. I lifted her up, and petted her, and coaxed her, 
but it was no good; the only sign of life remaining was 
a spurt of bright red blood. 

Some men know what things befall them in the su- 
preme time of their life—far above the time of death 
—but to me comes back as a hazy dream, without any 
knowledge in it, what I did, or felt, or thought, with 
my wife’s arms flagging, flagging, around my neck, as I 
raised her up, and softly put them there. She sighed 
a long sigh on my breast, for her farewell to life, then 
grew so cold, and cold, that I asked the time of year. 

It was now Whit-Tuesday, and the lilacs all in blos- 
som; and why I thought of the time of year, with the 
young death in my arms, God or his angels may de- 
cide, having so strangely given us. Enough that so I 
did, and looked; and our white lilacs were beautiful. 
Then I laid my wife in my mother’s arms, and begging 
that no one make a noise, went forth for my revenge. 

Of course, I knew who had done it. There was but 
one man in the world, or, at any rate, in our part of it, 
who could have done such a thing—such a thing. I use 
no harsher word about it, while I leaped upon our best 
horse, with bridle but no saddle, and set the head of 
Kickums toward the course now pointed out to me. 
Who showed me the course, I cannot tell. I only 
know I took it. And the men fell back before me. 

Weapon of nosort had I. Unarmed, and wondering 
at my strange attire (with a bridal vest wrought by our 
Annie, and red with the blood of the bride), I went 
forth just to find out this—whether in this world there 
be or be not God of justice. 

With my vicious horse at a furious speed, I came 
upon Black Barrow Down, directed by some shout of 
men, which seemed to me but a whisper. And there, 
about a furlong before me, rode a man on a great black 
horse, and I knew that the man was Carver Doone. 

“Your life, or mine,” I said to myself; “as the will 
of God may be. But we two live not upon this earth 
one more hour together.” 

I knew the strength of this great man; and I knew 
that he was armed with a gun—if he had time to load 
again, after shooting my Lorna—or at any rate with 
pistols, and a horseman’s sword as well. Nevertheless, 
I had no more doubt of killing the man before me than 
a cook has of spitting a headless fowl). 

Sometimes seeing no ground beneath me, and some- 
times heeding every leaf and the crossing of the grass- 
blades, I followed over the long moor, reckless whether 
seen or not. But only once the other man turned 
round and looked back again, and then I was beside a 
rock, with a reedy swamp behind me. 

Although he was so far before me, and riding as 
hard as ride he might, I saw that he had something on 
the horse in front of him; something which needed 
care, and stopped him from looking backward. In the 
whirling of my wits, I fancied first that this was Lorna; 
until the scene I had been through fell across hot brain 
and heart, like the drop at the close of a tragedy. 
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Rushing there through crag and quag at utmost speed 
of a maddened horse, I saw, as of another’s fate, 
calmly (as on canvas laid), the brutal deed, the piteous 
anguish, and the cold despair. 

The man turned up the gully leading from the moor 
to Cloven Rocks. But as Carver Doone entered it, 
he turned round, and beheld me not a hundred yards 
behind; and I saw that he was bearing his child, little 
Ensie, before him. Ensie also descried me, and 
stretched his hands and cried to me; for the face of his 
father frightened him. 

Carver Doone, with a vile oath, thrust spurs into his 
flagging horse, and laid one hand on a pistol-stock, 
whence I knew that his slung carbine had received no 
bullet since the one that had pierced Lorna. Anda 
cry of triumph rose from the black depths of my heart. 
What cared I for pistols? I had no spurs, neither was 
my horse one to need the rowel; I rather held him 
than urged him, for he was fresh as ever; I knew the 
black steed in front, if he breasted the steep ascent, 
where the track divided, must be in our reach at once. 

His rider knew this, and, having no room in the 
rocky channel to turn and fire, drew rein at the cross- 
ways sharply, and plunged into the black ravine lead- 
ing to the Wizard’s Slough. 

“Is itso?” I said to myself, with brain and head 
cold as iron; “though the foul fiend come from the 
slough to save thee, thou shalt carve it, Carver.” 

I followed my enemy carefully, steadily, even lei- 
surely; for I had him as in a pitfall, whence no escape 
might be. He thought that I feared to approach him, 
for he knew not where he was; and his low, disdainful 
laugh came back. ‘“ Laugh he who wins,” thought I. 

A gnarled and half-starved oak, as stubborn as my 
own resolve, and smitten by some storm of old, hung 
from the crag above me. Rising from my horse's 
back, although I had no stirrups, I caught a limb, and 
tore it (like a mere wheat-awn) from the socket. Men 
show the rent even now with wonder; none with more 
wonder than myself. 

Carver Doone turned the corner suddenly on the 
black and bottomless bog; with a start of fear he 
reined back his horse, and I thought he would have 
turned upon me. But instead of that, he again rode 
on, hoping to find a way round the side. 

Now, there is a way between cliff and slough for 
those who know the ground thoroughly, or have time 
enough to search it; but for him there was no road, 
and he lost time in seeking it. Upon this he made up 
his mind; and wheeling, fired, and then rode at me. 

His bullet struck me somewhere, but I took no heed 
of that. Fearing only his escape, I laid my horse 
across the way, and with the limb of the oak struck full 
on the forehead his charging steed. Ere the slash of 
the sword came nigh me, man and horse rolled over 
and well-nigh bore my own horse down with the power 
of their onset. 

Carver Doone was somewhat stunned, and could not 
arise for a moment. Meanwhile I leaped on the 
ground and awaited, smoothing my hair back and bar- 
ing my arms, as though in the ring. Then the little boy 
ran to me, clasped my leg, and looked up at me; and 
the terror in his eyes made me almost fear myself. 

“Ensie, dear,” I said, quite gently, grieving that he 
should see his wicked father killed, “run up yonder 
round the corner, and try to find a pretty bunch of 
bluebells for the lady.” The child obeyed me, hanging 
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back, and looking back, and then laughing, while I 
prepared for business. ‘There and then I might have 
killed mine enemy with a single blow while he lay un- 
conscious, but it would have been foul play. 

With a sullen and black scowl, the Carver gathered 
his mighty limbs and arose, and looked round for his 
weapons; but I had them wellaway. Then he came to 
me and gazed, being wont to frighten thus young men. 

“T would not harm you, lad,” he said, with a lofty 
style of sneering; “I have punished you enough for 
most of your impertinence. For the rest I forgive you, 
because you have been good and gracious to my little 
son. Go and be contented.” 

For answer I smote him on the cheek, lightly, not 
to hurt him, but to make his blood leapup. I would 
not sully my tongue by speaking to a man like this. 

There was a level space of sward between us and the 
slough. With the courtesy derived from London, and 
the processions I had seen, to this place I led him. 
And that he might breathe himself, and have every 
fibre cool, and every muscle ready, my hold upon his 
coat I loosed, and left him to begin with me whenever 
he thought proper. 

I think he felt that his time was come. I think he 
knew from my knitted muscles, and the firm arch of 
my breast, and the way in which I stood, but most of 
all from my stern, blue eyes, that he had found his 
master. At any rate,a paleness came, an. ashy pale- 
ness on his cheeks, and the vast calves of his legs bowéd 
in, as if he were out of training. 

Seeing this, villain as he was,I offered him first 
chance. I stretched forth my left hand, as I do toa 
weaker antagonist, and I let him have the hug of me. 
But in this I was too generous; having forgotten my 
pistol-wound, and the cracking of one of my short lower 
ribs. Carver Doone caught me round the waist with 
such a grip as never yet had been laid upon me. 

I heard my rib go; I grasped his arm, and tore the 
muscle out of it (as the string comes out of an orange); 
then I took him by the throat, which is not allowed in 
wrestling, but he had snatched at mine; and now was 
no time of dalliance. In vain he tugged, and strained, 
and writhed, dashed his bleeding fist into my face, and 
flung himself on me with gnashing jaws. Beneath the 
iron of my strength—for God was with me—I had him 
helpless in two minutes, and his fiery eyes lolled out. 

“T will not harm thee any more,” I cried, so far as 
I could for panting, the work being very furious. 
“Carver Doone, thou art beaten; own it, and thank 
God for it; and go thy way, and repent thyself.” 

It was all too late. Even if he had yielded in his 
ravening frenzy—for his beard was like a mad dog’s 
jowl—even if he owned that, for the first time in his 
life, he had found his master; it was all too late. 

The black bog had him by the feet; the sucking of 
the ground drew on him, like the thirsty lips of death. 
In our fury, we had heeded neither wet nor dry; nor 
thought of earth beneath us. I myself might scarcely 
leap, with the last spring of o’erlabored legs, from the 
engulfing grave of slime. He fell back, with his swarthy 
breast (from which my grip had rent all clothing), like 
a hummock of bog-oak, standing out the quagmire; 
and then he tossed his arms to heaven, and they were 
black to the elbow, and the glare of his eye was ghastly. 
I could only gaze and pant; for my strength was as an 
infant’s, from the fury and the horror. Scarcely could 
I turn away, while, joint by joint, he sank from sight. 
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LITERARY CURIOSITIES—-QUAINT AND SINGULAR 





Truth—Chain Verse— Unidentified 
The last word of each line opens the following line. 
Nerve thy soul with doctrines noble, 

Noble in the walks of time, 
Time that leads to an eternal, 
An eternal life sublime ; 

Life sublime in moral beauty, 
Beauty that shall ever be ; 
Ever be to lure thee onward, 
Onward to the fountain free : 
Free to every earnest seeker, 
Seeker for the fount of youth, 
Youth exultant in its beauty, 
Beauty of the living truth. 


A Lesson in Spelling and Pronunciation—Pastimes 

The most skilful gauger I ever knew was a maligned 
cobbler armed with a poniard,.who drove a peddler’s 
wagon, using a mullein stalk as an instrument of 
coercion, to tyrannize over his pony, shod with calks. 
He was a German Sadducee, and had a phthisicky ca- 
tarrh, diphtheria, and the bilious, intermittent erysipelas. 
A certain sibyl, with the sobriquet of “Gypsy,” went 
into ecstasies of cachinnation at seeing him measure a 
bushel of peas, and separate saccharine tomatoes from a 
heap of peeled potatoes, without dyeing or singeing the 
ignitible queue which he wore, or becoming paralyzed 
with a hemorrhage. Lifting her eyes to the ceiling of 
the cupola of the capitol to conceal her unparalleled 
embarrassment, making a rough courtesy, and not 
harassing him with mystifying, rarefying, and stupefying 
inuendoes, she gave him a couch, a bouquet of lilies, 
mignonette, and fuchsias, a treatise on mnemonics, a 
copy of the Apocrypha in hieroglyphics, daguerreotypes 
of Mendelssohn and Kosciusko, a kaleidoscope, a dram 
phial of ipecacuanha, a teaspoonful naphtha for dele- 
ble purposes, a ferule, a clarionet, some licorice, a 
surcingle, a carnelian of symmetrical proportions, a 
chronometer with movable balance wheel, a box of 
dominoes, and a catechism. The gauger, who was also 
a trafficking rectifier, and a parishioner of mine, pre- 
ferred a woolen surtout (his choice was referable to a 
vacillating, occasionally-occurring idiosyncrasy), and 
wofully uttered this apothegm: “ Life is checkered; but 
schism, apostasy, heresy, and villany, however esoteric 
and malign, shall be punished.” ‘The sibyl apologiz- 
ingly answered: “ There is an allegeable difference be- 
tween a conferrable ellipsis and trisyllable dizeresis.” 


Blank Verse Studies—R. K. M—New York Sun 

The peculiarity of these studies is in Morn, the three rhyming 
words at end of each line; in Noon, the three rhyming words at 
beginning of each line ; and in Night, the rhyme in the middle. 

MORN. 

Hail, glorious morn! see Luna’s pale veil trail, 
And melt to ether in the bright white light ; 
Oh, see the blithe lark in the high sky fly, 
Oh, hear the bluebirds’ break o’ day gay lay! 


We know no wary watchdog’s bow-wow now, 
But hear the jocund cock’s remote note float, 

And see the polka-dotted big pig dig, 

And all the flowers with his stout snout rout! 


Oh, gently sloping mead, serene green scene, 

Where ’neath the pleasant apple boughs cows browse, 
Where cooling vagrant zephyrs blow so low, 

Spilling the lily’s snowy tent-pent scent! 


NOON. 
See the bee light upon the swaying rose, 
Old-gold bold rover in the meadows green, 
Haze-maze strays wave-like round the rustling cope, 
Where fair rare flowers smile and lightly blow. 
NIGHT. 
Now soothing night time darkles on the pool, 
The white star sparkles in the peaceful sky, 
The farmer makes a bee-line for his couch, 
And hears the feline warble on the fence. 
The flutist now begarbles Nancy Lee, 
The small boy’s marbles rest with all his tops. 
While Artemis so queenly, lightly floats, 
Above the world, serenely in her course. 
While moonlit woods are stretching far away, 
A silver etching for the poet’s eye, 
The gentle night wind rustles in the corn, 
The agile negro hustles for your hens. 
The flower’s beaming with the pearls of night, 
The farmer’s dreaming of the waving crops ; 
While of the good pile he’ll rake in next fall 
He dreams, his wood pile softly melts away. 


A Change of Style—R. J. Burdette—Cincinnaté Enquirer 


When this old hat 
was new, The railroad was 
a stage; Anda six-mule team 
made plenty of steam For the 
broadest kind of gauge. You 
Caught a goose when you want- 
ed a pen, The ink you used 
was blue; And the women you 
loved didn’t want to be men 
When this old hat was new. A 
spade was only a spade, And 
Jennie was just plain “ Jane ;” For 
his impudent lip a boy would 
skip At the end of a rattan cane 
There y, 


ere si 
Fou xt 


UF quarts 
* <eem like they 


po* 


€en ounces in every pound. 
Made a gallon true. But things 


"Sed to been, When this old hat was New, 


But we’ve shortened the 
time since then, And we're 
running a faster heat, And the 
boys of ten are full-grown men, 
Who run the store and the 
street. We “‘ blush to giggle,” 
and we “should smile;” 
We're “cute,” and we “ never 
say die;” We're “ up to snuff,” 
and we're full of guile; And 
we're “ just too awfully fly ;’” And 


mie ls governor,” “old man, 


“dad,” And his old day is gone. We 
? ’ y 1S gon iM r 
run things fast and a little bad, Since we put this new 


The Napoleon Acrostic—From the Chicago America 
The following acrostic was written by a professor in Dijon as soon as the 
entrance of the allies into that town had enabled its loyal population to de- 
clare in favor of its legitimate sovereign. The translation is also given. 


N ihil fuit; He was nothing ; 

A ugustus coluit ; He became emporer ; 

P opulos reduxit ; He conquered nations ; 

O rbem disturbavit ; He disturbed the world ; 

L ibertatem oppressit; He oppressed liberty ; 

E cclesiam distraxit ; He distracted the church ; 
O mnia esse voluit ; He wished to be everything ; 
N ihil erit. He shall be nothing. 


hat on. 
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Terrors of a Voleano—From the London Budget 

Some idea of the terror of volcanoes may be gathered 
from an account of an eruption in one of the Hawaiian 
Islands, when the crater was filled from 500 to 600 feet 
deep with molten lava, the immense weight of which 
broke through a subterranean passage of 27 miles and 
reached the sea, 40 miles distant, in two days, flowing 
for three weeks and heating the water 20 miles distant: 
“Rocks melted like wax in its path; forests crackled 
and blazed before its fervent heat; the works of man 
were to it but as a scroll in the flames. Imagine Niag- 
ara’s stream, above the brink of the falls, with its dash- 
ing, whirling, madly-raging waters, hurrying on to their 
plunge, instantaneously converted into a fire; a gory- 
hued river of fused minerals; volumes of hissing steam 
arising; smoke curling upward from 10,000 vents, 
which gave utterance to the many deep-toned mutter- 
ings and sullen, confined clamorings; gases detonating 
and shrieking as they burst from their hot prison- 
house; the heavens lurid with flame; the atmosphere 
dark and oppressive; the horizon murky with vapors 
and gleaming with the reflected contest. Such was the 
scene as the fiery cataract, leaping a precipice of 50 
feet, poured its flood upon the ocean. The old line 
of coast, a mass of compact indurated lava, whitened, 
cracked, and fell. The waters recoiled and sent forth 
a tempest of spray; they foamed and lashed around 
and over the melted rock; they boiled with the heat, 
and the roar of the conflicting agencies grew fiercer 
and louder. The reports of the exploding gases were 
distinctly heard 25 miles distant, and were likened 
to a whole broadside of heavy artillery. Streaks of 
the intensest light glanced like lightning in all direc- 
tions; the outskirts of the burning lava as it fell, cooled 
by the shock, were shivered into millions of fragments, 
and scattered by the strong wind in sparkling showers 
far into the country. Six weeks later, at the base of 
the hills, the water continued scalding hot, and sent 
forth clouds of steam at every wash of the waves.” 





In the Heart of the Himalayas—F. G. Carpenter—Syndicate 

In the heart of the Himalayas, in the midst of moun- 
tains whose perpetual snows glisten like diamonds 
under the rays of the tropical sun, with oceans of 
clouds below me, 7,000 feet,above the jungle where 
the tiger hides, and almost within the sound of the 
guns of, the English troops who are fighting on the 
borders of Thibet, I write these lines. From my win- 
dow I can see the snow on Kanchanjanga, 28,000 feet 
above the sea, and upon a Thibetan pony I galloped 
this morning 12 miles higher up the mountain to Tiger 
Hill and saw the sun gild the snowy summit of Mount 
Everest, which is a full 1,000 feet higher. The top of 
Mount Everest is, of all the world, the nearest point 
toward heaven. Fugiyama, the sacred snow-capped 
mountain of Japan, is not half as high as Mount Ever- 
est, and if my memory serves me, the snows of Mount 
Blanc are at least 10,000 feet lower. Go to the top of 
Mount Blanc, ascend in a balloon straight upward for 
two miles, and you have about reached the altitude of 
this highest of the Himalaya Mountains. It dwarfs 
everything in the Andes and the Alps, and it is a fit- 
ting king to this noblest range of mountains in the 
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world. Himalaya means the abode of snow, and thou- 
sands of the peaks are crowned with eternal frost. If 
you could, by rubbing the miracle lamp of nature, have 
her genii construct a mountain range from New York 
to Denver, Col., and make this range as wide as the 
distance between New York and Washington, extend- 
ing it at points to double that width, you would have a 
base somewhat like that of the Himalayas. On this 
base must be built two high ranges. of mountains with 
vast valleys between them, making a double wall be- 
tween the North and the South. You must, through- 
out this distance, have the mean elevation of your hills 
about as high as Mount Blanc, and forty of them must 
extend more than one mile higher. Every one of these 
forty will kiss the sky above any summit of the Andes, 
and in many of these vast valleys you could drop the 
whole Alpine range, and at a distance of ten miles 
from the place they fall, there would be no perceptible 
change in the face of nature. Talk about the glaciers 
of Switzerland! There are glaciers in the Himalayas 
which are from 30 to 60 miles in length, and there is 
one 33 miles long which is flanked on either side by 
two giant peaks over 27,000 feet high. Most Ameri- 
cans are satisfied with Darjeeling. It is one mile and 
a half straight up in the air above the sea, and if you 
could pile seven towers like the Eiffel built at Paris, 
one on the top of the other, or fasten 13 Washington 
monuments into one long iron cage and run an eleva- 
tor through the whole, you would just about reach this 
altitude. I doubt whether there is a village in Switzer- 
land so high as Darjeeling, and I am certain there is 
nothing in the Alps to compare with the grandeur of 
its surroundings. The plains of India send up moist- 
ure to the Himalayas which gives them a thousand 
clouds where the Alps have one, and here you see 
clouds of all kinds and shapes chasing each other over 
the hills below you. You see them crawling up the 
steep sides of the valleys and climbing to your very 
feet, when they envelop you, and for ten minutes the 
mist is so thick that you cannot see the horse on which 
you are riding. A moment later the cloud has passed, 
and it floats onward toward the snows above. At times 
there are clouds above and below you. You see 
ghostly masses of vapor resting in little hollows in the 
sides of the mountains, as though they had squatted 
down there for a siesta. At times they take the form 
of men or beasts and in single file seem to chase one 
another through the air. In the morning the sun gilds 
them so that they are masses of fire, and at night the 
amorous moon throws her bright tropical rays around 
them. The cloud effects and the snow effects of the 
Himalaya Mountains are indescribably grand. They 
are different from anything I have seen in travels of 
hundreds of miles through the Alps, and they are in 
many respects more interesting. From where I write 
the mountains form a semicircle about me, and there 
are 12 mighty peaks of snow, each of which is more 
than 20,900 feet high. As for mountains of two miles 
and more in height, I can see dozens of them. I am 
in the very midst of the Himalayas and at what the 
world says is the best point to view them. Man here 
is fully as interesting as nature, and we have servants 
and guides who are more like the people of Thibet than 
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of India. There is no seclusion of women here, and 
great strapping girls dressed in the gaudiest of colors 
go about with flat plates of gold hanging to their ears, 
each of which is as big as a trade dollar. They have 
gold on their ankles and bracelets of silver running all 
the way from their wrists to their elbows. Their com- 
plexions, originally as yellow as those of the Chinamen, 
are bronzed by the crisp mountain air until they have 
now the rich copper color of the American Indian. Both 
men and women look not unlike our Indians. They 
have the same high cheek bones, the same semi-flat 
noses and long, straight black hair. If you will take 
the prettiest squaw you have ever seen you may have 
a fair type of the average belle of the mountains. She 
wears two pounds of jewelry to the ounce of the squaw, 
however, and her eyes are brighter and she is far more 
intelligent. She works just as hard, and the woman 
of the Himalayas does much of the work of the moun- 
tains. I see women digging in the fields, working on 
the roads, and carrying immense baskets, each of 
which holds from two to three bushels, full of dirt and 
produce on their back. Just above the hotel the road 
is being repaired and a side of the mountain is being 
cut away The dirt is carried for about a quarter of a 
mile and used in filling up a hole in the hillside. It is 
all done by women. Two women are digging down the 
dirt with pickaxes and a half-dozen are shovelling this 
into the baskets of the girls who carry it from one 
place to the other. These baskets rest upon the back 
and shoulders of the girl, and they are held there by a 
wide strap which comes from the basket around and 
over the girl's forehead. They stand with the baskets 
on their backs while they are loaded, and one of the 
women who is doing the shovelling has a baby a year 
old tied tight to her back, and it bobs up and down as 
she throws the dirt from the ground into the basket. 
These girls carry easily 160 pounds, and I was told 
that one had carried a cottage piano a distance of 
twelve miles up the mountain upon her back. This is 
hard to believe, but after seeing the mighty shoulders, 
the well-knit frames, and the great calves and ankles 
of the strongest of them I can believe it. The men 
are fully as strong as the women. They are not so tall 
as the American Indian and they are very fierce-look- 
ing. Each wears a great scimeter-like knife in his belt, 
and they are just like the Thibetans whom I saw at 
Peking. They are notorious as wife-beaters, and the 
woman of the Himalayas has, as a rule, a very hard 
time. Many of the men wear ear-rings, and the wo- 
men, both before and after marriage, carry their for- 
tunes upon their persons. They wear strings of silver 
coins of the size of 50 and ro cent silver pieces in 
rows about their necks, so that often the whole front of 
a woman’s bust is covered with them, and the poorest 
working girl has her ear-rings of gold and her anklets 
of silver. It looks strange to see a woman whose 
whole waist is covered with rupees, and who has enough 
jewelry upon her to keep her for at least three years, 
breaking stone upon roads, and I have, during the past 
week, seen at least a thousand bare feet and half-bare 
calves around which were silver and gold bands which 
would not form unhandsome bracelets for our Ameri- 
can girls. Many of them are fond of stone jewelry, and 
a great many turquoises are brought from Thibet and 
sold here. One of these girls carried my trunk for a 
five-cent consideration upon her back from the station 
to the hotel, and I see them plodding up the mountains 
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with great baskets of wood upon their backs, two of 
which would form a good load fora mule. They work 
all day for what would be the price of a drink in Amer- 
ica, and their mountain-huts would be considered hard 
lines for the establishment of an American pig. Little 
low huts thatched with straw and not much bigger 
than store boxes. They do most of their cooking out- 
of-doors, sleep upon the floor, eat with their fingers, and 
worship Buddha in a half-civilized way. Some of them 
use the prayer-wheel, and this seems to be the only 
invention they have. The prayer-wheel consists of a 
metal box about as big around as one which holds boot 
blacking, and about twice as deep. Through it a wire 
is stuck, and this is fastened into a handle a foot long. 
Inside the box there is a roll of prayers written in 
Thibetan characters, and the worshipper rattles off 
prayers at the rate of 100 a minute by giving the handle 
a twist and setting the box to rolling. Each roll re- 
cords a prayer. Every prayer does away with one or 
more sins and puts a brick in the pavement which 
leads toward heaven. I wish I could give you this ride 
up through the clouds from Calcutta to Darjeeling. 
The trip to the foot of the Himalayas takes a half a 
day and the whole of a night, and the remainder of 
the journey is like a carriage drive fifty miles up the 
mountain. You are pulled by steam, and a dainty 
little engine not more than ten feet long hauls open 
cars, no higher above the road than a street car, over 
a two-foct narrow gauge in and out among the trees in 
corkscrew curves up the mountains. You rise at the 
rate of sixteen feet a minute, and go more than 1,000 
feet upward every hour. The train winds in and out 
like a snake, and the cars are so small that they look 
like the links of a chain. Now the engine and the 
tail of the train seem to touch. There are a dozen 
horseshoe curves every mile, and you make figure 
eights in climbing the hills three times during the 
journey. As you rise you see the little road in ter- 
races on the hills below, and you now shoot under a 
hill and come out in a loop and cross your own track 
by a bridge overhead. The Y system of going up one 
hill to rise to a higher is used, and there are a number 
of double Ys which elevate you from one plain to an- 
other. You skirt precipices covered with green, down 
which you can look for 1,000 feet, and float out on the 
side of the mountain over valleys which fade away 
into the broad plains of Bengal. This railroad was 
built along a wagon-road which led up to Darjeeling, 
and the speed made upon it is so slow that you can see 
as well as though you were riding ina carriage. There 
are many villages on the way, and the train stops and 
gives you time to pick flowers and ferns. In rising you 
pass through the torrid, the temperate, and land at last 
in the frigid zone. At the bottom is the jungle, into 
which you dash out of rice fields and which, with its 
thick bamboo, its banyan trees, and its interwoven 
masses of foliage, forms the home of the tiger. As 
you go through you can almost see the bright eyes of 
this noble Bengal beast shining out of the darkness, 
and the old residents of India who are with you will 
tell you stories of the tiger hunts they have had and of 
accidents that have happened to lone travellers. They 
will tell you that the tiger is only found where lives the 
deer and the wild hog; that if he once has a taste of 
human blood he is satisfied with no other. A single 
one of these tigers is known to have killed 108 people 
in three years, and another killed 80 persons per annum. 


‘ 
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One of the agents of the Indian forest department tells 
me that about 2,000 tigers are killed in India every 
year, and in 1882, 895 men were killed by tigers. The 
English Government gives a reward for tiger-killing, 
and during that year $7,000 was paid for the killing of 
1,700 tigers. In a few weeks there will be an immense 
tiger hunt in India. The viceroy will probably attend 
it. The party will go out upon elephants, and will 
spend some weeks in the jungle. As you go up the 
Himalayas this jungle gives way to huge forest trees, 
but the branches have long roots and creepers shooting 
from them down to the ground, and the trees are often 
from 100 to 200 feet high. These trees are clothed 
with a luxuriant growth of mosses and ferns, and you 
see many varieties of orchids fastened to trunks and 
hanging to their ‘branches. As you go up you note 
the tree fern, a tall, round trunk from 1o to 20 feet 
high with fern leaves jutting out from its top like those 
of a palm. The underbush becomes more sparse, and 
as you rise the color of the moss on the trees changes 
from green tosilver. ‘This hangs from the branches in 
clusters, clings to their limbs like a coat, and makes 
them look at a distance like a forest of green dusted 
with silver. As you near Darjeeling you find many of 
the hard woods of our American mountains, the rose 
begins to bloom, and there are tea plantations by the 
hundreds of acres. The tea of the Himalayas is the 
best in the world, and I would advise American house- 
keepers to try Indian tea. There is a tea in Thibet 
which has the flavor of milk to such a degree that when 
used it has all the properties of good tea mixed with 
the most delicious of Jersey cream. This Himalaya 
tea has the flavor of flowers. It is pure and clear and 
it is supplanting the Chinese tea in the English mar- 
kets. The tea-plant grows wild through these Hima- 
laya hills, and in some of the regions near here it at- 
tains the dimensions of a large tree. It was probably 
introduced from here into China. Still it is now only 
about half a century since tea culture was commenced 
in India, and now there are many Indian tea men who 
prophesy that Indian tea will eventually push Chinese 
tea out of the markets of the world. Just ten years 
ago the exports of Indian tea amounted to 33,000,000 
pounds. Five years later they had risen to 58,000,000 
pounds, and a tea planter whom I met here at Dar- 
jeeling tells me that they are now making 100,000,000 
pounds of tea a year in India. The exports of Indian 
tea tothe United States have steadily increased, and we 
now take over 500,000 pounds of Indian tea every year. 
The lower hills of these Himalayas are covered with 
these tea plantations. The plants look not unlike well- 
trimmed boxwood hedges, and they rise in terraces up 
the sides of the hills. Here and there you may see a 
gayly-dressed woman picking their leaves, and now and 
then a low shed in which the firing is done. The 
seeds are sown in nurseries in December and January 
and they are transplanted between April and July. 
The ground has to be well drained, and I am told that 
the best tea-soil is virgin forest land, which in India 
is very rich. The plants begin to bear about the third 
year and they are at their best when they are ten years 
old. The Indian tea planters get about five pickings 
a year, and often seven. In China and Japan three 
pickings is considered good. I note some curious 
anomalies here in these old Himalayas. Many of the 
rude huts, which are of the same style as they have been 
for 1,000 years or more, are roofed with galvanized iron 
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and the sides of some of them are sheeted over with 
square pieces of tin. This tin comes from Philadel- 
phia oil cans, and some of the mountain huts are lighted 
by the Standard Oil Company’s oil. Calico from Eng- 
land is coming into use, and many of the idols, on being 
inverted, are found to have sunken into their brass 
bottoms the trade-marks of Birmingham manufactories. 





Life in Damascus of To-day—From the Cornhill Magazine 

The morning rises bright and clear, and the air is 
laden with the rich perfume of the many gardens which 
environ Damascus. One thousand and three hundred 
is, if I mistake’ not, about their number, taken in a 
round sum. The view of the city of Damascus from 
the old road which comes over the hill behind the Sali- 
heyeh (a village on the outskirts of it) is most beauti- 
ful, as the white houses, domes, and minarets, lying in 
the form of a great kite, the thoroughly Mohammedan 
suburb of the Meidan supplying the tail, and all sur- 
rounded by the evergreen verdure of the gardens, with 
the rivers Barada and Nahr-el-Awaj (the ancient Abana 
and Pharpar of old, to which Naaman the Leper in 
Bible history so proudly alluded), fully justify what the 
prophet Mohammed is reported to have said of it. 
He, no doubt, saw it first from the top of the hill, as 
that was the only road in existence before the French 
road was made, and four-footed animals were the only 
means of conveyance. The legend says that being ar- 
rived at the summit of the hill (no doubt on the back 
of a camel, for he was a Bedouin of the desert), he 
arrested his animal and looked for some time in silence 
and wonder on the scene; then, turning to his followers, 
said, “There is fardose [paradise] on earth; but as 
to man only one fardose is permitted, and I prefer to 
enjoy the heavenly one, let us go hence, for I will not 
enter it.” Thus, according to the Mohammedan le- 
gend, notwithstanding the long and weary journey, well 
known to all who have visited Damascus some forty 
years ago, the Prophet was too dazed by its beauties 
to venture upon a nearer acquaintance with it. The 
people of Damascus are, as I have said, an essentially 
pleasure-loving race, and though they may have little 
else besides dry bread to eat, as long as their eye rests 
on green verdure and their ear is saluted with the sound 
of running water they are satisfied. Their greatest 
delight is to spend the whole (if a feast day; the part, 
if a working one) of each day in the open fields, around 
a sparkling stream of water, where, under the shade 
of the lemon or orange or kharoub tree, they enjoy 
their simple meal of bread and fruit. A stroll at early 
dawn presents to the eye a pretty picture of many of 
these groups dotted here and there and everywhere, 
taking their simple al fresco breakfast. Many of these 
breakfasts are over by sunrise, as the men, being mostly 
artisans, are obliged to hie away to their shops at an 
early hour. When the father and the elder sons hhve 
gone and the little ones are packed off to school, the 
mother and daughters set to the making of beds, the 
sweeping of rooms, the sponging of the cool mats that 
cover the floors. The mid-day meal is now carefully 
prepared, to be ready on the return of the bread-win- 
ners, which will be soon after the muezzin has uttered 
his call to the faithful at the hour of noon. The skemla, 
or small low table, is brought out and placed near the 
masnad, or low divan, where the father usually sits 
when at home; on it is placed the sooddur, or tray, 
usually made of brass and kept bright and shining, and 
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the little meal is tastefully arranged. The plates are 
very small, but clean; one contains a few olives, an- 
other a little toorshi, or home-made pickles, another a 
small piece of white native cheese and a few daintily- 
washed radishes, and in the middle a loaf of bread and 
an earthenware goolah of water, which has been hung 
out all night in the open air and is deliciously cool. 
The nother and daughters then sit down to their work; 
for if the daughters are over fourteen they are expected 
to do their share toward their own maintenance, and 
accordingly one brings out her sewing, which she does 
for the tailors, and is paid by piece-work; another 
brings out her cushion and bobbins for the making of 
cords and trimmings, which are largely used in Eastern 
costumes; and the mother brings out her stand for 
reeling off the coarse undyed silk and preparing it for 
the loom. The mid-day call to prayer is no sooner 
sounded from the minaret than the pattering of little 
feet is heard. “Take care and wipe your feet care- 
fully before you come in,” calls out the mother anxiously, 
as she cranes her neck to get a glimpse of them from 
the open door, and trembles for her clean hall, but 
unwilling to cease her work even for a moment if she 
can help it. She calls the steadiest of the little group 
to her, gives him a small flat loaf, which she opens and 
fills with fruit if she has it in the house, or with an 
onion or small bit of cheese, and telling him to eat his 
lunch as he goes along, sends him to his father to carry 
anything his father may have to bring home, as on his 
way to or from his shop the father has somehow man- 
aged to purchase the materials for the evening meal, 
which are now safely placed in a small kooffa, or mar- 
keting basket, and consigned to the little boy, who 
proudly walks along in front of his father toward home. 
On reaching home the frugal meal is quickly eaten, 
while family affairs are cheerfully discussed. It is a 
bright and busy scene and quickly got over, and ail 
return to their labors—the men to their shops, the 
children to the school, and the girls to their work, while 
the mother opens the kooffa to see what her hus- 
band has brought home to be cooked for the dinner, 
which is always taken after the labor of the day is over. 
On working days this is something that requires but 
little preparation. If a fasting day, probably it will be 
a little fish, in which case it is carefully cleaned from 
scales and all inside impurities, well-washed, and care- 
fully salted and laid by in a cool place, where no flies 
can come near it; or a small quantity of rice and len- 
tils is made into the appetizing dish of moojadra. If 
meat is brought it will most likely be mutton, as in 
Syria that is the meat most preferred, one English 
pound of which, with the addition of vegetables, is 
considered amply sufficient for four or five persons. 
We will, then, presume that the dinner is to be one of 
kebabs. The good mother cuts up the lean meat into 
pieces of the size of a walnut, the fat into pieces half 
as large, and small onions into pieces as large as the 
pieces of fat, sprinkles the whole with salt and pepper, 
c. instea? cf the pepper she may use 2 mixture of 
spices, mixes the whole together freely, and puts it on 
skewers in alternate slices of lean, fat, and onion, and 
then lays it by, carefully covered up, in a cool place. 
The lettuce, etc., brought for the salad—-for without a 
salad of some sort the kebab is seldom eaten—is placed 
on the banra, or basin of running water, to keep cool 
-till needed. If a stew is to be prepared instead of 
kebab, a handful of charcoal is thrown into the little 
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clay tubach, or stove, used alike by rich and poor, and 
kindled with a few tiny sticks; the meat and vegeta- 
bles, always including one or more onions, are carefully 
browned in clarified butter and placed in a cooking- 
pot on the fire, the vegetables uppermost; the season- 
ing is added, and just enough water to cover the whole. 
The pot is covered up and left to simmer slowly ail 
the afternoon, while mother and daughters go on stead- 
ily and busily plying their fingers. Visitors drop in. 
The daily news is discussed. The little coffee-pot on 
the brass mongal, always kept hot by-its tiny bit of 
fire, is called into requisition again and again, as to 
each person dropping in is handed about two thimble- 
fuls of its contents in a tiny finjan, or cup resting in 
its yurrf, or holder, which among the poorer classes is 
made of brass. Assunset draws near one of the daugh- 
ters gets up and lays her work in its place, and busies 
herself with the remainder of the preparations for din- 
ner. The kebab, which have already been put on the 
skewers, are carefully broiled on a clear fire; or the 
stew is turned over to see if the meat is tender and 
the gravy is reduced to its proper consistency and 
quantity. A few drops of lemon-juice are always 
added to both these dishes. With the latter is gener- 
ally an accompaniment of rice cooked in clarified but- 
ter and boiling water. The evening meal passes cheer- 
ily, and is taken in the lewan, or room with one side ° 
open to the court, which is now a merry scene. The 
meal over, the nargheely carefully prepared for father 
and mother, and a tiny finjan of coffee handed to each 
of them, preparations are made for the crowning plea- 
sure and relaxation of the day, which is nothing else than 
the favorite stroll by the river-side. Close to Bab 
Tooma (Gate of Thomas) is the part of the river called 
the Soofaniyeh, and farther on, about a quarter of an 
hour’s distance, is another part called the Hudaashari- 
yeh. These are favorite spots. The latter is the 
prettiest; but the former, owing to its nearness to the 
city gates, is the chosen resort of those who are at- 
tended by wife and children. The gatherings of fam- 
ily circles in this place are innumerable and almost in- 
describable. Each family group sat together and apart 
from the rest, and yet they were so close together that 
it was impossible to count them or to see what they 
were sitting on—the women with their white eezars, or 
large cotton veils, which only allowed their faces and 
hands to be seen; the men with their long pipes in 
their mouths, and their jubbas, or long jackets, thrown 
carelessly on their shoulders; the sellers of roasted 
nuts, almonds, and melon seeds calling out their wares; 
the vender of coffee, who has set up his little stall and 
is going about with his tiny coffee-pot and tinier finjan. 
There, at a little distance from the “ hareem,” or fam- 
ilies, is a group of young men who take it upon them- 
selves to supply the music; one draws a tambour from 
his pocket, another a flute, another the ood, a native 
instrument; a fourth begins a well-known song. All 
listen eagerly, and give signs of pleasure. Between 
songs the finjan of coffee goes round, while the gurgling 
of the water between the stones and the soothing 
sound of the wind as it plays among the branches give 
the sense of pleasure, or kief, that a Syrian loves. In 
about an hour the first make a movement homeward; in 
two hours none remain, and the coffee-vender and his 
associates take their flight. All, all is perfect silence, 
and the river and trees are deserted, for all go early to 
bed, that they may get up early in the morning. 
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Plantation Dance Song—Martha Young—Times-Democrat ’N’ then he let it out agin, 
I dream my true love turn dis way, "Ith notes o’ joy loud pealin’ ; 
Dat’s sign he comes an’ comes ter stay, It liked ter bring the heavens in, 
I dream dat t’ ur't time ter go, Right through ther dusty ceilin’. 
Dat’s sign he goes, an’ goes fer sho’, 
My right ear burn, somebody's word 
About me is de goodes’ heard! 


The air wuz filled ‘ith flats ’n’ sharps 
Erround ther buildin’ flashin’, 

‘Ith soun’ er dulcimers ’n’ harps, 

I cannot keep my ole shoe tied, ’N’ shawms ’n’ cymbals clashin’. 

Dat’s sign I soon will be a bride; 

I blow my mistis’ fire strong, 

Hit burn right up, hit burn along. 
O my true love, dat’s sign fer true, 
Dat yo’ love me an’ I love you. 


’N’ like a flock o’ sheep, I vum, 
A-follerin’ the bell-wether, 

Th’ others arter his lead cum 
A-singin’ all tergether. 


Fust soft, like angel voices ; now 
Like clarion notes a-greetin’ ; 

Folks ain’t fergot it yet, I vow, 
How Bill Jones sung in meetin’. 


I pulled some love-vine on de road, 
I flung it on a bush, it growed— 
Go seek dat bush, yo’ sho’ will fin’ 
My heart a-hangin’ on dat vine. 
O true love, hang yo’ heart dar, too, Jest a-Think'n’ o You—Ella Higginson— West Shore 
An’ I will know you love me true. Whun th’ down’s awn th’ thistle, 
’N’ ’ts purpul heart’s gawn, 
’N’ ’ts little silky needles 
Goes a-flirt’n’ ’roun’ th’ lawn ; 
Whun th’ clouds seems t’ git whit’r 
’N’ th’ skies t’ git more blue, 
I jest seem t’ keep a-think’n’— 
Sum folks is kinder sot, ye know, Jest a-think’n’—think’n’—o’ you. 
On hevin’ things their way ; 
They sorter want ter run ther show, 
"N’ scoop in all ther pay. 


Leading the Chotr—Edith M. Norris— Yankee Blade 
Thar’s ben sum trubble in the choir, 
’N’ puriy desprit feelin’ ; 
Thet’s risen by times a gret deal higher 
"N’ orgin tones a-pealin’. 


Whaun th’ shumac’s turned t’ crims’n, 
"N’ th’ mapul’s turned t’ gold, 

’N’ th’ ferns along th’ ditchez 

Sum o’ this tribe hed med it hot, ’S a-gitt’n’ brown ’n’ old; 
"N’ sot folks’ ears a-dingin’ ; Whun th’ crick’ts ’s a-chirp’n’, 

They fit ’n’ sulked a mighty loi, ’N’ th’ fall-grass com'n’ new, 
But didn’: help ther singin’. I jest mope aroun’, a-think’n’— 

Ther cum a chap frum Tankerville, Jest a-think’n’—think'n’—o’ you. 
A sort o’ okkerd feller ; 

His hair wuz red, his name wuz Bill ; 
But, gosh! his voice was meller. 


Whun th’ wil’ grape’s blaz’n’ scarl’t, 
’N’ pine scents ’s awn th’ breeze, 
’N’ th’ little sassy squrrul 
Says I to him, one arternoon, Scoots, a-squeal’n’, up th’ trees: * 
“ Bill Jones, ye better cum Whun th’ nights ’s washed with moonlight, 
’N’ join our Sabba-evenin’ tune— ’N’ th’ alders washed with dew, 
Ye’d mek thet meetin’ hum!” I jest set aroun’, a-think’n’— 


: sons est a-think’n’—think’n’—o’ you. 
But when he see ’em laff ’n’ sneer, J i 


He slouched ’n’ hung his head; Whun th’ hull woods seems a crackl’n’ 
Ter match his hair, ur purty near, Wi th’ burs a-fall’n’ down, 
His face grew fiery red. "N’ th’ beetles ’s a-boomin’, 
"N’ dead leaves a-fly’n’ ’roun’, 
I jest go a-loaf'n’, loaf'n’, 
Nev’r car’n’ t’ smoke ’r chew, 
Do’n’ noth’n’ b’t loaf'n’ ’n’ think’n’— 
Jest a-think’n’—think’n’—o’ you. 


This med ther gals ’n’ fellers nudge, 
"Ith grins an’ silly chuckles ; 

Bill redder got, but didn’t budge, 
Jest stood ’n’ cracked his knuckles. 

Says I ter him, “ Ef yew can't sing, : 
Ye'd better dust ’n’ git; Whun th’ fields ’s gitt’n’ green’r 

Fer ‘tain’t no use ter try a thing, b ’i’ th’ fall wheat com’n’ up, 
Ef yer hevn’t got the grit.” ’N’ th’ sweet rains ’s drippin’, drippin’, 
"N each em’ty acorn-cup : 

Whun th’ nights gits long ’n’ lonesome, 
"N’ I don’ know what t’ do, 

Lordy ! how I keep a-think’n’— 
Keep a think’n’—think’n’—o’ you. 


The orgin started, then he sung, 
His voice rose higher ’n’ higher, 
Till like a silver bell it rung; 
I ‘lowed he’d bust ther spire. 


It seemed ter raise ther roof ermost 
An’ fet in all ther glory 

Uv all ther shinin’ angel host, 
"N’ saints, ’n’ prophets hoary. 


Whun I come t’ think about it, 
Don’ much matter whun ’t be, 
Whuth’r ’t’s,a-danc’n’ sunshine 
’R a-rain’n’ drearily ;° 
’N’ then it sunk so soft ’n’ low, Whuth’r I'm a-feel'n’ happy, 
It seemed like song-birds trillin’ ; ’R a-feel’n’ sad ’n’ blue, 
It filled old eyes ‘ith tears, ye know, Fall ’r summer—I keep think’n’— 
"N’ set hard hearts a-thrillin’. Jest a-think’n’—think’n’—o’ you. 
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the little meal is tastefully arranged. The plates are 
very small, but clean; one contains a few olives, an- 
other a little toorshi, or home-made pickles, another a 
small piece of white native cheese and a few daintily- 
washed radishes, and in the middle a loaf of bread and 
an earthenware goolah of water, which has been hung 
out all night in the open air and is deliciously cool. 
The nother and daughters then sit down to their work ; 
for if the daughters are over fourteen they are expected 
to do their share toward their own maintenance, and 
accordingly one brings out her sewing, which she does 
for the tailors, and is paid by piece-work; another 
brings out her cushion and bobbins for the making of 
cords and trimmings, which are largely used in Eastern 
costumes; and the mother brings out her stand for 
reeling off the coarse undyed silk and preparing it for 
the loom. The mid-day call to prayer is no sooner 
sounded from the minaret than the pattering of little 
feet is heard. “Take care and wipe your feet care- 
fully before you come in,” calls out the mother anxiously, 
as she cranes her neck to get a glimpse of them from 
the open door, and trembles for her clean hall, but 
unwilling to cease her work even for a moment if she 
can help it. She calls the steadiest of the little group 
to her, gives him a small flat loaf, which she opens and 
fills with fruit if she has it in the house, or with an 
onion or small bit of cheese, and telling him to eat his 
lunch as he goes along, sends him to his father to carry 
anything his father may have to bring home, as on his 
way to or from his shop the father has somehow man- 
aged to purchase the materials for the evening meal, 
which are now safely placed in a small kooffa, or mar- 
keting basket, and consigned to the little boy, who 
proudly walks along in front of his father toward home. 
On reaching home the frugal meal is quickly eaten, 
while family affairs are cheerfully discussed. It is a 
bright and busy scene and quickly got over, and ail 
return to their labors—the men to their shops, the 
children to the school, and the girls to their work, while 
the mother opens the kooffa to see what her hus- 
band has brought home to be cooked for the dinner, 
which is always taken after the labor of the day is over. 
On working days this is something that requires but 
little preparation. If a fasting day, probably it will be 
a little fish, in which case it is carefully cleaned from 
scales and all inside impurities, well-washed, and care- 
fully salted and laid by in a cool place, where no flies 
can come near it; or a small quantity of rice and len- 
tils is made into the appetizing dish of moojadra. If 
meat is brought it will most likely be mutton, as in 
Syria that is the meat most preferred, one English 
pound of which, with the addition of vegetables, is 
considered amply sufficient for four or five persons, 
We will, then, presume that the dinner is to be one of 
kebabs. The good mother cuts up the lean meat into 
pieces of the size of a walnut, the fat into pieces half 
as large, and small onions into pieces as large as the 
pieces of fat, sprinkles the whole with salt and pepper, 
c. instea? cf the pepper she may use a mixture of 
spices, mixes the whole together freely, and puts it on 
skewers in alternate slices of lean, fat, and onion, and 
then lays it by, carefully covered up, in a cool place. 
The lettuce, etc., brought for the salad—-for without a 
salad of some sort the kebab is seldom eaten—is placed 
on the banra, or basin of running water, to keep cool 
.till needed. If a stew is to be prepared instead of 
kebab, a handful of charcoal is thrown into the little 
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clay tubach, or stove, used alike by rich and poor, and 
kindled with a few tiny sticks; the meat and vegeta- 
bles, always including one or more onions, are carefully 
browned in clarified butter and placed in a cooking- 
pot on the fire, the vegetables uppermost; the season- 
ing is added, and just enough water to cover the whole. 
The pot is covered up and left to simmer slowly all 
the afternoon, while mother and daughters go on stead- 
ily and busily plying their fingers. Visitors drop in. 
The daily news is discussed. The little coffee-pot on 
the brass mongal, always kept hot by-its tiny bit of 
fire, is called into requisition again and again, as to 
each person dropping in is handed about two thimble- 
fuls of its contents in a tiny finjan, or cup resting in 
its yurrf, or holder, which among the poorer classes is 
made of brass. Assunset draws near one of the daugh- 
ters gets up and lays her work in.its place, and busies 
herself with the remainder of the preparations for din- 
ner. The kebab, which have already been put on the 
skewers, are carefully broiled on a clear fire; or the 
stew is turned over to see if the meat is tender and 
the gravy is reduced to its proper consistency and 
quantity. A few drops of lemon-juice are always 
added to both these dishes. With the latter is gener- 
ally an accompaniment of rice cooked in clarified but- 
ter and boiling water. The evening meal passes cheer- 
ily, and is taken in the lewan, or room with one side 
open to the court, which is now a merry scene. The 
meal over, the nargheely carefully prepared for father 
and mother, and a tiny finjan of coffee handed to each 
of them, preparations are made for the crowning plea- 
sure and relaxation of the day, which is nothing else than 
the favorite stroll by the river-side. Close to Bab 
Tooma (Gate of Thomas) is the part of the river called 
the Soofaniyeh, and farther on, about a quarter of an 
hour’s distance, is another part called the Hudaashari- 
yeh. These are favorite spots. The latter is the 
prettiest; but the former, owing to its nearness to the 
city gates, is the chosen resort of those who are at- 
tended by wife and children. The gatherings of fam- 
ily circles in this place are innumerable and almost in- 
describable. Each family group sat together and apart 
from the rest, and yet they were so close together that 
it was impossible to count them or to see what they 
were sitting on—the women with their white eezars, or 
large cotton veils, which only allowed their faces and 
hands to be seen; the men with their long pipes in 
their mouths, and their jubbas, or long jackets, thrown 
carelessly on their shoulders; the sellers of roasted 
nuts, almonds, and melon seeds calling out their wares; 
the vender of coffee, who has set up his little stall and 
is going about with his tiny coffee-pot and tinier finjan. 
There, at a little distance from the “hareem,” or fam- 
ilies, is a group of young men who take it upon them- 
selves to supply the music: one draws a tambour from 
his pocket, another a flute, another the ood, a native 
instrument; a fourth begins a well-known song. All 
listen eagerly, and give signs of pleasure. Between 
songs the finjan of coffee goes round, while the gurgling 
of the water between the stones and the soothing 
sound of the wind as it plays among the branches give 
the sense of pleasure, or kief, that a Syrian loves. In 
about an hour the first make a movement homeward; in 
two hours none remain, and the coffee-vender and his 
associates take their flight. All, all is perfect silence, 
and the river and trees are deserted, for all go early to 
bed, that they may get up early in the morning. 
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IN DIALECT—SELECTIONS OF CHARACTER VERSE 





Plantation Dance Song—Martha Young—Times-Democrat "N’ then he let it out agin, 
I dream my true love turn dis way, "Ith notes o’ joy loud pealin’ ; 
Dat’s sign he comes an’ comes ter stay, It liked ter bring the heavens in, 
I dream dat t’ ur't time ter go, Right through ther dusty ceilin’. 


Dat’s sign he goes, an’ goes fer sho’, 
My right ear burn, somebody's word 
About me is de goodes’ heard ! 


The air wuz filled ‘ith flats ’n’ sharps 
Erround ther buildin’ flashin’, 
"Ith soun’ er dulcimers 'n’ harps, 
I cannot keep my ole shoe tied, "N’ shawms ’n’ cymbals clashin’. 
Dat's sign I soon will be a bride; 'N’ like a flock o” sheep, I vum, 
I blow my mistis’ fire strong, A-follerin’ the bell-wether, 
Hit burn right up, hit burn along. Th’ ochere autor this fend com 
O my true love, dat’s sign fer true, A-singin’ all tergether. 
Dat yo’ love me an’ I love you. 
Fust soft, like angel voices ; now 
Like clarion nctes a-greetin’ ; 
Folks ain’t fergot it yet, I vow, 
How Bill Jones sung in meetin’. 


I pulled some love-vine on de road, 
I flung it on a bush, it growed— 
Go seek dat bush, yo" sho’ will fin’ 
My heart a-hangin’ on dat vine. 
O true love, hang yo’ heart dar, too, Jest a-Think'n’ 0 You—Ella Higginson— West Shore 
An’ I will know you love me true. Whun th’ down’s awn th’ thistle, 


Leading the Chotr—Edith M. Norris— Yankee Blade oe dy ochre “tg 
Thar’s ben sum trubble in the choir, a0 8 
’N’ purty desprit feelin’ ; 


Goes a-flirt’n’ ’roun’ th’ lawn ; 
“nope : ; Whun th’ clouds seems t’ git whit’r 
Thet’s risen by times a gret deal higher 8 
"N’ orgin tones a-pealin’. 


’N’ th’ skies t’ git more blue, 

I jest seem t’ keep a-think’n’— 

Sum folks is kinder sot, ye know, Jest a-think’n’—think’n’—o’ you. 
On hevin’ things their way ; 

They sorter want ter run ther show, 
"N’ scoop in all ther pay. 


Whun th’ shumac’s turned t’ crims’n, 
"N’ th’ mapul’s turned t’ gold, 
’N’ th’ ferns along th’ ditchez 


Sum o’ this tribe hed med it hot, ’S a-gitt’n’ brown ’n’ old; 
’N’ sot folks’ ears a-dingin’ ; Whaun th’ crick’ts ’s a-chirp’n’, 

They fit ’n’ sulked a mighty loi, . "N’ th’ fall-grass com'n’ new, 
But didn’: help ther singin’. I jest mope aroun’, a-think’n’— 


Ther cum a chap frum Tankerville, Jest a-think’n’—think’n’—o’ you. 
A sort o’ okkerd feller; 
His hair wuz red, his name wuz Bill; 


But, gosh! his voice was meller. 


Whun th’ wil’ grape’s blaz’n’ scarl’t, 
’N’ pine scents ’s awn th’ breeze, 
’N’ th’ little sassy squrrul 


Says I to him, one arternoon, Scoots, a-squeal’n’, up th’ trees: * 
“Bill Jones, ye better cum Whun th’ nights ’s washed with moonlight, 
’"N’ join our Sabba-evenin’ tune— ’N’ th’ alders washed with dew, 

Ye’d mek thet meetin’ hum!” I jest set aroun’, a-think’n’— 


E fl est a-think’n’—think’n’—o’ you. 
But when he see ’em laff ’n’ sneer, J - 


He slouched ’n’ hung his head; Whun th’ hull woods seems a crackl’n’ 
Ter match his hair, ur purty near, Wi’ th’ burs a-fall’n’ down, 
His face grew fiery red. ’N’ th’ beetles ’s a-boomin’, 


’N’ dead leaves a-fly’n’ ’roun’, 
I jest go a-loaf'n’, loaf'n’, 
Nev’r car’n’ t’ smoke ’r chew, 
Do’n’ noth’n’ b’t loaf'n’ ’n’ think’n’— 
Jest a-think’n’—think’n’—o’ you. 


This med ther gals ’n’ fellers nudge, 
‘Ith grins an’ silly chuckles ; 

Bill redder got, but didn’t budge, 
Jest stood ’n’ cracked his knuckles. 

Says I ter him, “ Ef yew can’t sing, P 
Ye'd better dust ’n’ git; Whun th’ fields ’s gitt’n’ green’r 
Wi th’ fall wheat com’n’ up, 

’N’ th’ sweet rains 's drippin’, drippin’, 

i "N each em’ty acorn-cup : 

The orgin started, then he sung, Whun th’ nights gits long ’n’ lonesome, 
His voice rose higher ’n’ higher, ’N’ I don’ know what t’ do. 

Till like a silver bell it rung; 
I ‘lowed he’d bust ther spire. 


Fer ‘tain’t no use ter try a thing, 
Ef yer hevn’t got the grit.” 


Lordy ! how I keep a-think’n’— 
Keep a think’n’—think’n’—o’ you. 

It seemed ter raise ther roof ermost 
An’ iet in all ther glory 

Uv all ther shinin’ angel host, 
"N’ saints, ’n’ prophets hoary. 


Whun I come t’ think about it, 
Don’ much matter whun 't be, 

Whuth’r ’t’s.a-danc’n’ sunshine 
’R a-rain’n’ drearily ; 


"N’ then it sunk so soft ’n’ low, Whuth’r I'm a-feel'n’ happy, 
It seemed like song-birds trillin’ ; ’R a-feel'n’ sad ’n’ blue, 

It filled old eyes ‘ith tears, ye know, Fall ’r summer—I keep think’n’— 
’N’ set hard hearts a-thrillin’. Jest a-think’n’—think’n’—o’ you. 
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YOUNG PHILOSOPHERS-SAYINGS OF THE CHILDREN 





Braintree Banner: 

A boy in a Braintree Sunday-school, when asked 
from the catechism, “ What is the chief end of man ?” 
said: “The chief end is the end with the head on.” 


The New York Dispatch: 

Johnny: “I shouldn’t want my picture on the post- 
age-stamps, mamma.” Mamma: “ Why not, Johnny ?” 
Johnny: “ Because if I were every one would be lick- 
ing the back of my head and spitting on my neck.” 


The Scottish-American : 

“Georgie, Georgie, mind—your hat will be blown off 
if you lean so far out of the carriage!” Paterfamilias 
(quickly snatching the hat from the head of the refrac- 
tory youngster, and hiding it behind his back): “ There, 
now, the hat has gone!” Georgie set upahowl. After 
a while his father remarks: “Come, be quiet; if I 
whistle your hat will come back again.” Whistles and 
replaces hat on boy’s head. “There, it’s back again, 
you see!”’ While the parents are engaged in conver- 
sation Georgie throws his hat out of the window and 
cries: “ Pa, whistle again! ” 


From Life: 

A boy was asked which was the greater evil, hurting 
another’s feelings or his finger. “The feelings,” he 
said. “ Right, my dear child,” said the gratified ques- 
tioner. “ But why is it worse to hurt the feelings?” 
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“‘ Because you can’t tie a rag around them! 


Washington Star: 

Herbert is a small boy whose father is a militia offi- 
cer, and he went down to camp to see him. While 
standing in front of a tent a visitor stopped to speak 
to him. “Well, my little man,” he inquired, “what 
army do you belong to?” “I belong to the army of 
the Lord, but my papa is only in the District militia.” 


From Chatter: 

Teacher: “John, of what are your shoes made?” 
Boy: “ Of leather, sir.” Teacher: ‘‘ Where does leather 
come from?” Boy: “From the hide of the ox.” 
Teacher: “ What animal, then, supplies you with shoes 
and gives you meat to eat?” Boy: “ My father.” 


The New York Weekly: 

Fond Mamma: “I am glad you had such a nice time 
at Mrs. Tiptop’s, and I hope she noticed how carefully 
you had been brought up. You did not ask twice for 
dessert, did you?” Small son: “No, indeed, ma. I 
didn’t have to. Every time I finished a dish and be- 
gan scraping the saucer with the spoon and smacking 
my lips the waiter came and brought me some more 
cream without my saying a single word.” 


Minneapolis Journal: 

Little Willie: “ Mamma, you told me God sent baby 
here, and now baby’s dead and gone back to heaven.” 
“Yes; baby’s gone back to God.” “What! Was baby 
down here just on a short vacation’? ” 





Chicago Tribune: 

“Josiah,” said Mrs. Chugwater, “I believe our 
Johnny is turning over a new leaf and is going to be a 
better boy. He asked me if he could take the family 


Bible up to his room for an hour or two.” About the 
same time, Johnny entered a cigar store around the 
corner, opened a big book and laid it on the counter. 
“Do you see this entry?” he demanded, addressing 
the proprietor in thunder tones. “ You said I wasn't 
sixteen. Look at this: ‘John, born May sth, 1874.’ 
Gimme five boxes of cigarettes, be quick about it, too.” 


San Francisco Call: 

A small boy of four was riding on a rocking-horse, 
with acompanion. He was seated rather uncomfortably 
on the horse’s neck. After a reflective pause he said: 
“T think if one of us gets off I could ride much better.” 


The Toledo Blade: 

A reverend gentleman, addressing a school concert 
recently, was trying to enforce the idea that the hearts 
of the little ones were sinful and needed regulating. 
Taking his watch and holding it up he said: “ Now, 
here is my watch; suppose it don’t keep good time; 
now goes too fast, now too slow; what shall I do with 
it?” “Sell it!” shouted a youngster. 


From Puck: 
“Come, Nellie, don’t be a baby. Crying won’t mend 
your doll.” ‘“‘ Well, mamma, will laughing mend it ?” 


The School Gazette: 

Mamma: “ Well, Edith, how did you like the kinder- 
garten?”’ “TJ didn’t like it a bit. The teacher put 
me on a chair and told me to sit there for the present. 
And I sat and sat, and she never gave me the present.” 





The New York World: 

“Can God cure my cold ?” asked little four-year-old 
Jimmy. “ Yes, dear, if you ask him,” replied his mother. 
Next day Jimmy’s cold was worse. ‘‘ Mamma,” snuffled 
he, “God don’t seem to be doing much about my cold.” 





From Judge: 

Little Ethel went to church with her grandmother 
and for the first time put ten cents on the contribution 
plate. Leaning over she whispered very audibly: 
“ That’s all right, grandma; I paid for two.” 


Cincinnati Enquirer: 

Pale youth (to dusky brother): “ Wouldn’t I be a 
fool to fight wid you, anyhow ? What would be the use? 
If I gave you a black eye it wouldn’t show.” 


Springfield Republican: 

Friend of the family: “I am afraid you little fellows 
don’t always agree. You fight each other sometimes, 
don’t you ?” Twins: “ Yeth,thir, thumtimth.” “I thought 
so. Well, whowhips ?” Twins: “ Mamma wipth.” 





Christian Observer: 

Two little girls were playing together. One pre- 
tended that she was Mrs. Lincoln and the other that 
she was Mrs. Garfield. Mrs. Garfield was calling on 
Mrs. Lincoln, and when she was about to leave, Mrs. 
Lincoln said: “ I should be pleased to have you remain 
all night, Mrs. Garfield,” to which the latter replied 
politely she would be pleased to do so, but had no night- 
dress with her. “Oh, well,” exclaimed Mrs. Lincoln, 
cordially,“I can lend you one of Abraham’s night-shirts!” 
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AMONG THE PLANTS-—IN GARDEN, FIELD, AND FOREST 





The Smallest Flowering Plant—From London Tit-bits 

The smallest flowering plant is Wolffia microscopica, 
a native of India. It belongs to the duckweed family. 
It is almost microscopic in size, destitute of proper 
stem, leaves, and roots, but having these organs merged 
in one, forming a frond. There is a prolongation of 
the lower surface, the purpose of which seems to be 
to enable the plant to float upright in the water. The 
fronds multiply by sending out other fronds from a slit 
or concavity, and with such rapidity does this take place 
that a few days often suffice to produce from a few in- 
dividuals enough similar ones to cover many square 
rods of pond surface with the minute green granules. 
Small as these plants are, they bear flowers. Two are 
produced on a plant, each of them very simple, one 
of a single stamen and the other of a single pistil, both 
of which burst through the upper surface of the frond. 





Flowers Used for Food—The St. Louis Post-Dispatch 

“Animals feed, man eats, but the man of intellect 
alone knows how to eat.” So says a man versed in 
wisdom. And truly he was wise, for the “fate of na- 
tions depends upon how they’re fed.” Cooking is a 
science, and the author who declared that “ the discov- 
ery of a new dish does more for the happiness of man- 
kind than the discovery of a new planet ” was evidently 
a philosopher, for all men are interested in cooking. 
Flowers! The very word is the quintessence of poetry, 
fragrance, and beauty. A dinner, novel in the extreme, 
was given by an Eastern girl, a wealthy débutante. 
The dinner was served in great magnificence, and at it 
“stewed lilies” was the most favored .dish. It didn't 
matter at all that the “‘ stewed lilies” resembled infe- 
rior greens or cauliflowers in appearance, and as to taste 
—imagination fails to convey its awful wishy-washiness, 
if the antipodal terms be allowed; yet every girl at the 
table declared, as she dipped her fork into the stewed 
novelty, that they were “ perfectly delicious, you know,” 
and they could eat them “every day.”” No pepper, no 
salt, no soupcon of butter defiled this purity of the lily 
stew—forbid, god of fashion! perish the thought, O 
cuisine of zsthetic food! the lilies were stewed. simply 
intact and eaten simply and with tact. For no muscle 
of the tortured fashionable gourmande’s face betrayed 
the feeling that she was eating a dish that was similar 
to washed-out sunshine or the ghost of a stale sponge- 
cake. They were stewed lilies, all the same, and if 
each partaker turns her head away at the sight of the 
flower in full bloom for some time to come, why in- 
quire further? Is the mere fact of the effects of a first 
cigar to banish forever the habit of smoking others? 
Not very long since an article in an Eastern paper 
spoke of a clever woman’s subterfuge in cooking in the 
following manner: “ The latest novelty in the vegeta- 
ble line is the introduction of flowers—that is, edible 
flowers. The two which are said to be the most satis- 
factory belong—aédsit omen /—to the thistle family, and 
rejoice in the names calligonum polygonordes and bastia 
latiflior. The popular form of both English and French 
seems somehow hard to conquer in the case of these 
new dishes, but doubtless all will come in time. It is 
related of a bright Boston woman that once while she 
was living in the country abroad, in a spot where the 


markets were extremely unreliable, she was surprised 
one day by the arrival of several guests near the hour 
of dinner. It chanced, as it usually does in similar 
cases, that her larder that day was especially bare; so 
she set to work her wits as her only assistants to over- 
come the difficulty. The locust trees were in full 
bloom, so she selected the finest clusters, dipped them 
in batter, and fried them in boiling oil. The dish 
proved not only an ornamental one, the shape of the 
ordinary clusters being not unlike that of grapes, but 
it proved palatable as well, and if not very substantial, 
went no inconsiderable way in the scanty dinner.” 
When Rome became the centre of riches she had every 
luxury of the table, from the growing locust in bloom 
to the ostrich. “St. John’s bread” is said also to be 
a species of wild locust, and there are other methods 
of cooking in which they have been used. As for the 
dandelions, they are converted by the skilful cook into 
the most palatable dishes. They are also gathered 
with care and made into a healthful tea as well as into 
stewed vegetables. The dandelion is sometimes termed 
not a flower, but it certainly is entitled, and justly so, to 
floral consideration, and belongs to the floral family. 
The nasturtium makes a most delightful salad, the 
leaves being selected for the purpose as the most de- 
licious portion. The peppery, peculiar taste tickles 
the taste of the epicure with its charms, and the nas- 
turtium salad is a favorite dish on the buffet of the 
fastidious epicure. The seed of this flower makes a 
most tempting pickle, and invites by its qualities an 
appetite to the most jaded palate and stomach. The 
cactus is a plant that has been used with effect by the 
Indians. When the Sioux so long defied the govern- 
ment and were left without food or liquid, they con- 
verted the cactus into a nourishing vegetable. Besides 
this, the liquid coming from them served in the place 
of water. Roses have always played an important fea- 
ture in the high art of cooking. Under Charlemagne’s 
reign the devices for cooking into which flowers were 
inserted were several, while in the seventeenth cen- 
tury the women of the gentlest birth, greatest wealth, 
and highest position in court took the greatest personal 
interest in their kitchen and its results. A favorite 
method of giving fish the taste of flowers at this time 
was to boil them in rose water. The flavor was so 
thoroughly impregnating that you would imagine the 
fish was a rose itself. The mode of dining in this cen- 
tury was one of great magnificence. The rose as an 
article of food has a history which goes away back. 
It was well known to the ancient Greeks and Romans. 





In a Tropical Forest—From the New York Tribune 

My first recollection of forest trees is when as a small 
boy I played under the stately deodar, that forever 
dropping its small spike-like leaves made a carpet 
softer than the thickest Persian. Overhead, now and 
again, a flight of noisy parrots would hush into momen- 
tary silence the ever-chattering minnahs, and through 
the sombre shade some gorgeous butterfly would flash 
like a jewel. And what a background! First, forest- 
clad mountains standing out in a deep purple against 
the snow.capped peaks of the Himalayas, with Dwa- 
lagheri frowning down on ail his smaller neighbors. 
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The forests of temperate zones are lovely. Most of 
us have wandered through some of them; all have read 
of their charms. A strange forest is the-pine one in 
Northern lands, where all lies hushed in the icy grip of 
winter. It is a sort of crisp silence, broken at times 
by some mass of frozen snow shaken from a bough 
above, adding to its weight as it falls from twig to 
twig, and then burying itself in the white sheet below. 
The sudden snapping of a bough, itself too heavily 
laden, sounds like a pistol-crack. Life seems to be 
hibernating, but the stillness is suddenly broken by the 
hoarse challenge of some elk or caribo answering to 
the plaintive cry of its mate. It is all different in 
a tropical forest. Here nature is running rampant. 
Giant trees, a mass of foliage, and many of them 
crowned with clusters of magnificent flowers, shut out 
the rays of the mid-day sun, except here and there 
through some chink in the leaky roof a few rays find 
their way down to the ground below and look like dia- 
monds in a black setting. Llianes hang from every 
bough and creep up every trunk, slowly but surely kill- 
ing the tree in their close and silent embrace. Every 
bough, too, is an aérial garden, for orchids have made 
their homes on them and lighten the gloom with their 
quaint but beautiful flowers. Pervading all is an awful 
silence. One is in nature’s cathedral with its long 
aisles and arches and clerestories. No more solemn, 
quiet church did child or man or woman ever enter. 
The silence has a strange effect upon the Indians who 
have made their homes in these vast forests of Central 
and Northern South America. They are a silent race 
as a rule, hardly ever disturbing the quiet as they move 
from place to place in search for game for their guns, 
or bows or blow-pipes. The man used to the busy hum 
of life stands appalled at the awful silence. There 
comes back that sort of dread that one remembers 
when as a child he thought as he came down the dark 
stairs that there was something following him, and his 
first impression was to “bolt” or cry out. But let one 
sit down, and if he remain quite quiet he will see that 
all around is life.. There are lots of logs about to give 
a seat. Soon a troop of monkeys, swinging from bough 
to bough, give notice of their presence by a lively chat- 
tering, for right in their path one of them has discov- 
ered a snake lying along a limb, which it closely resem- 
bles, waiting for some unwary victim. With a rapidity 
almost incredible, the monkeys have turned off sharp 
to the right and are soon out of sight and hearing. A 
pair of toucans break the stillness of the forest by 
clapping their sonorous beaks or giving vent to their 
piercing cries as they flit from tree to tree in all the 
magnificence of their plumage. All around on the 
ground there is life also. From under the fast-rotting 
leaves a moth, escaping from its chrysalis, struggles to 
mount some neighboring friendly plant and spread its 
pent-up wings. A frog, hungry and all agog for quarry, 
sees the slow motion of the yet defenceless moth and 
with a few hops has nearly gained its meal, when from 
under a log a snake glides out and then and there is a 
short cross-countryrun. The frog, the hare; the snake, 
the hound; and in this case the hound, gorged and sat- 
isfied, returns to its home to sleep and digest its meal. 
In the mean time the ants, harbored in some tree or 
having an earth home, attracted by the scent of new 
life, are quartering to and fro tostrike the scent. They 
take it up, and with their antenne moving hither and 
thither are soon at the foot of the plant up which the 
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moth had but lately crawled. Nature gives protection 

to all her creations, and the moth, led by instinct, has 

mounted some sticky stalk all bristling with small hairs, 

a ladder to itself, a perfect obstacle to its enemies. 

Butterflies every now and then fly lazily by; great 

azure-blue ones or swallow-tails. They seem to go 

slowly and just flap their way along, but go in pursuit 

and you will find that their pace is no mean one. As 

the sun sinks lower and lower, the life of a tropical 

forest begins really to awaken. Out of yonder thicket 

a deer peers cautiously and makes for some neighbor- 
ing brook. Animals of all sorts emerge from their 
lairs, where they have rested through the heat of the 

day, and begin foraging around for supper. Soon in- 
sect life makes itself heard, and every tree seems to be 

the headquarters of a cicada or some other stridulat- 
ing cricket. A few times the writer has heard the bell- 
bird in the forest of British Guiana toll out its solemn” 
note for vespers. The bell-bird is white and about the 
size of a dove. A fleshy horn grows from the middle 
of the forehead, and this hangs down, except when the 
bird is calling; it is then inflated with air and stands 
up nearly three inches high. It is by means of this 
that it tolls out its sonorous note. It is a weird, un- 
canny sound, and it is no wonder that the Indians re- 
gard the bird with superstitious awe. To one unused 
to a tropical forest the ceaseless din of insects, the 
whirr of some giant hawk-moth, and the cry of the 
different animals at first sound deafening, but one 
soon gets used tothem. One of the strange sights is the 
dancing lights of the fire-flies and their larger cousins, 
the lantern-flies, as they dash here and there, illumin- 
ing the night with nature’s own torch. On the west 
coast of Africa, for miles inland, the forests are so choked 
with impenetrable underwood that the traveller can 
only follow the narrow paths that have been made by 
the natives. These are only wide enough to allow 
people to march in single file, and as these paths al- 
ways become water-courses during the rainy season, 
they are anything but pleasant to walk on. The for- 
ests themselves are chiefly made up of immense bombax 
or silk-cotton trees, their smooth, gray trunks standing 
out like sentinels among the dark, gloomy bush and 
the quiet, death-like silence. Enormous buttresses 
stretch out from their bases on every side, often twenty 
and thirty feet high. Between them, however, one can 
generally make a good camp, except for those pests of 
every tropical forest, the ants. One of the worst places 
to camp in, though looking the most inviting, is a 
cocoanut grove, owing to the danger of a nut falling 
and striking one. In these forests the hum of life at 
night is as great as in the forests of tropical America. 

One need not go far inland to be awakened at night by 
the sullen roar of the lion, but the most awful cry to 
be heard in these forests is the cry of the small lemur. 

These ghosts of the forest begin with a low, plaintive 

cry that, gradually increasing, sounds as though some 

human being was in the last throes of torture. In the 

Ashantee war the writer remembers a sentry who was 

absolutely paralyzed with fear at the grewsome noise. 
He stuck to his post, but few men have ever been so 
frightened as that man was. Snakes as a rule cause 
but little trouble. They will invariably crawl away 
from man, and only when trod on or attacked do they 
strike. The strangest forest I ever saw was a sub- 
merged one. This was in the Oyo country, northwest 
of Lagos. It was entirely composed of bombax. The 
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trunks were under water, the dense leafy tops forming 
a hundred islands. These swarmed with water-fowl 
and snakes, while every limb was a garden of orchids. 
It was nearly the end of the rainy season, and the Niger 
or one of its tributaries had overflowed its banks and 
formed this lagoon. It, however, had been a sub- 
merged forest for years, for there were numerous “ dug- 
outs” or native boats upon it, and it was wonderful to 
see how the natives found their way through what 
seemed an inextricable maze of tree-tops. To the na- 
tives it was a source of wealth, for they were able easily 
to pull the great pods as soon as they were ripe with 
their store of cotton, with which they weave their cloths. 
These are almost imperishable, some of them valuable, 
a specially handsome one being valued at as much as 
four slaves. A forest that would seem to be one end 
of the great rubber one that Stanley discovered and 
fought with in darkest Africa, stretches down nearly 
to the seaboard in Liberia. It is also rich with the 
finest coffee bushes in the world. There is little 
done with it, however, and the liberated negro in 
that republic (save the term!) has sunk back, like 
some of his cousins in Hayti, to a lower barbarism 
than that from which he sprang. One of the great- 
est drawbacks to travel in these forests is the almost 
certainty of being laid up with malarial fever, With 
a little caution, however, there is not much danger 
from these attacks. Quinine, Eno’s fruit salt, some 
pills, and chlorodyne are the best medicines to carry. 
It is a mistake to take a small dose of quinine every 
day. The system gets used to the febrifuge, and 
when the fever comes the drug does but little good. 
It is better to wait until the first attack is abating 
and then take forty grains during the day. Of hard- 
ships there are many to be encountered in these 
forests, but one forgets them, and whether sports- 
man, naturalist, or botanist, he only looks back at 
the trophies he has brought home. 





Rare Attar of Roses—From the London Globe 

About the middle of May the rose harvest begins. 
In the early morning, before the sun has dried the dew 
on the flowers, the rose-gatherer plucks with his hand 
the day's supply. Generally the harvest lasts some 
twenty days, but its duration depends, to a great ex- 
tent, on the weather. Heavy dews are what the hus- 
bandman prays for, as the product of his harvest is 
then made more precious than when the hot sun robs 
the flowers of their nourishment. After sunrise no 
more roses are gathered, but there is no lack of em- 
ployment for the farmer. All the roses gathered must 
be distilled before the next day, or their fragrance has 
flown. In the south of France and in the French 
provinces of the north of Africa, the process of ex- 
tracting their perfume from flowers has been brought 
to perfection, and in the great factories along the Med- 
iterranean coast of France and in Algeria the processes 
of distillation, enfleurage, and maceration are employed. 
But in the East, from the days when the Arabian 
philosopher, Ibu Sina, first robbed the rose of its sub- 
tle fragrance, to the present time, the rose-farmers have 
produced their famous attar of roses. by distillation. 
Roses have from the earliest times held a foremost 
place in the estimation of Eastern peoples, and the 
use of “rose-water” quickly spread through Persia, 
Arabia, and the countries of Asia Minor. In the 
twelfth century Saladin is said to have caused the walls 
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of the Temple of Omar, on his entry into Jerusalem, 
to be washed with rose-water. To this day Indian 
princes present their guests with quaintly-shaped bot- 
tles of the precious oil distilled from the flower which 
Eastern poets have sung since ever poetry was. In 
India the district which is most famous for its rose cul- 
ture at the present day is Ghazipour, on the Ganges, 
while Shiraz, in Persia, some districts in China, and 
the Philippine Islands formerly produced for exporta- 
tion much greater quantities than they now do. In 
Egypt the district of Medinet-el-Fayoum enjoyed great 
renown for its attar and rose-water. The gardens of 
Southern France and of Algeria have already been 
mentioned, but in Europe it is the Valley of Kezanlik, 
in Eastern Roumelia, the far-famed valley of roses, 
which yields the finest and most perfect essence of 
commerce. This lovely valley, which lies on the 
southern slope of the Balkans, sheltered by their tow- 
ering sides from cold north winds, in the centre of a 
district which yields on an average about 1,650 kilo- 
grammes of attar of roses, represents a commercial 
value of £56,000. In 1886 the yield reached the 
exceptionally high figure of 3,000 kilogrammes; but 
now and then the farmers have to meet an unusually 
bad season, as in 1872, when the yield sank to 800 
kilogrammes. The rose-growers of this region are dis- 
tributed in more than 1oo villages, and, as there are 
no central factories, and each grower cultivates his small 
farm and carries on the process of extracting the es- . 
sential oil from the flowers by his own labor and the - 
labor of his family and according to his means and in- 
formation, there is, of necessity, great diversity of de- 
tail in the methods of horticulture and distillation. 
Before the Russo-Turkish war the industry was mainly 
carried on by Mussulmans, but of late years the Mus- 
sulman population has largely migrated to Constanti- 
nople and Asia Minor, and the rose lands have been 
occupied by Bulgarians. For the purpose of distilla- 
tion a copper vessel containing about forty okes (one 
oke is equal to 2¢ pounds) of water is used, and into 
this some five or seven okes of freshly-gathered roses 
are thrown. The water is then allowed to boil for an 
hour and a quarter or an hour and a half over an open 
fire, the vapor produced being carried, by means of 
a pipe, to a refrigerator. The product of this first dis- 
tillation is then placed in a copper, where it condenses, 
the “essential oil” separating itself from the water and 
naturally floating on the top. This essential oil, or 
attar, when this separation is finally complete, is re- 
moved from the surface of the water with a kind of 
spoon, terminating in a funnel, an operation requiring 
the greatest delicacy and manipulative skill. In order 
to produce a single kilogramme of the precious oil, 
about 2,500 kilogrammes of flowers have to be used. 
Formerly the quantity was even greater, and in France 
double the quantity is sometimes employed to produce 
one kilogramme of attar of the finest quality. But of 
late, in the Valley of Kezanlik, the delicacy of the per- 
fume has been somewhat sacrificed, although one of 
the larger houses engaged in the commerce is said to 
habitually use ten okes of flowers to forty okes of water 
for its finest essences. In by-gone times it was, how- 
ever, by no means unusual for as muck as fifteen, or 
even twenty, okes to be used with fifty okes of water. 
The gradual transfer of the Kezanlik rose plantations 
to Bulgarian hands has led to an attempt being made 
to transplant the industry to Asia Minor. 
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NEWSPAPER VERSE-SELECTIONS GRAVE AND GAY 


The wise men shook as the sultan’s eye 
Swept round to see who next would try; 


The African Sphinx—A, W.—London Speaker 
"Mid tawny sands apart she lies, 
Deep as a dream her shadowed eyes— 
O’er folded arms her forehead bowed ; 
The piléd pomp of thunder-cloud, 
‘Lhe starry march of midnight skies, 
The blood-red banners of sunrise, 
The desert wind that wails and dies, 
Pass—and she broodeth, thoughtful-browed, 
"Mid tawny sands. 


But one of them, stepping before the throne, 
Exclaimed, in a loud and joyous tone: 


“ Exult, O head of a happy state! 
Rejoice, O heir of a glorious fate! 


“For this is the favor thou shalt win, 
O Sultan, to outlive all thy kin!” 


Pleased was the sultan, and called a slave, 


O dark brows, sad, and sweet, and wise! And a hundred crowns to the wise man gave. 


O patient lips that agonize! 
Her children mean and cry aloud, 
Age-long with nameless suffering bowed. 
Heedeth she not, who nought replies, 
"Mid tawny sands ? 
Why the Cows Come Late—John Hoynton— World-Herald 
Crimson sunset burning 
O’er the tree-fringed hills ; 
Golden are the meadows, 
Ruby-fiashed the rills, 
Quiet in the farm-house, 
Home the farmer hies ; 
But his wife is watching, 
Shading anxious eyes, 
While she lingers with her pail, beside the barn-yard gate, 
Wondering why her Jenny and the cows come home so late 


But the courtiers nod, with grave, sly winks, 
And each one whispers what each one thinks : 


“ Well can the sultan reward and blame: 
Didn't both the wise men foretell the same?” 
Quoth the crafty old vizier, shaking his head, 
“So much may depend on the way a thing's said!"’ 
Burden Bearers—From the Portland Oregonian 
In the gay, shifting markets of the East, 
Gaunt and grotesque, the patient camels stand, 
Calm amid busy tumult, ugly, grand, 
With rough-ridged form and meek, uplifted face, 
Ready to bear afar, in conscious strength, 
That which is laid upon them. Day by day 
To fast, and thirst, and labor, till at length, 
The desert crossed and won the resting-place, 
A master’s hand shall lift the load away. 
Jenny, brown-eyed maiden, 
Wandered down the lane 
That was ere the daylight 
Had begun to wane. 
Deeper grow the shadows ; 
Circling swallows cheep ; 
Katydids are calling ; 
Mists o’er meadows creep. 
Still the mother shades her eyes, beside the barn-yard gate, 
And wonders where her Jenny and the cows can be so late! 


Oh, still, strong human nature whom we meet 
Day after day, in adverse circumstance 
Serene and faithful! Have we learned, perchance, 
From these dumb heroes of the Eastern mart 
The untold secret, wonderful as sweet, 
Of all that grandly-simple strength of heart ? 
In meekness lieth might. Such souls as these 
Accept their burden upon bended knees! 
A Koran—Clinton Scollard—Times-Democrat 
Morocco-bound, before me lies 
A curious volume that I prize; 
Upon the final page of it, 


Lowing sounds are falling, 
Homeward now at last. 


Speckle, Bess, and Brindle, 
Through the gate have passed. 
Jenny, sweetly blushing, 
Jamie grave and shy, 


In eastern character, iggwrit 

The name of him who found therein 
A shield against the shaits of sin. 
With long and arduous toil I spell 


Takes the pails from mother, 
Who stands silent by. 
Not one word is spoken as the mother shuts the gate— 
Now she knows why Jenny and the cows came home so late! 


The Way It Is Satd—Hebrew Journal 
The sultan awoke with a stifled scream— 
His nerves were shocked by a fearful dream ; 


Slow syllable by syllable ; 
“ Abdul Hafiz,” the name I see— 
‘Hegira-year nine eighty-three.” 
Like shadows dim the decades pass, 
And, as within a magic glass, 
I] seem to view him, grave and calm, 
This holy book upon his palm: 
A turban green and silken wound 
His closely shaven brow around ; 
A negligence about his dress, 
And yet a wholesome cleanliness, 
Revealing that he well obeyed 
The law, and washed before he prayed. 
My ardent fancy pictures him 
Within a court-yard cool and dim ; 
Around him grouped with studious air 
Are many a tiny turbaned pair 
Who con aloud their tasks in low, 
Soft voices while the dull hours go, 
Or catch from off his bearded lip 
The hoarded wisdom he lets slip, 
His dark eye often resting on 
The very book I gaze upon. 
And though I may not read its page 
As did the ancient Moslem sage, 


An omen of terrible import and doubt— 
His teeth all in one moment fell out. 


His wise men assembled at break of day, 
And stood at the throne in solemn array ; 


And when the terrible dream was told, 

Each felt a shudder—his blood ran cold. 

And all stood silent, in fear and dread, 

And wondering what was best to be said. 

At length a soothsayer, wrinkled and gray, 

Cried, ‘‘ Pardon, my lord, what I have to say: 
“’Tis an omen of sorrow sent from on high— 

Thou shalt see all thy kindred die.” 

Wrotb was the sultan; he gnashed his teeth, 

And his very ~vords seemed to hiss and seethe, 

As he ordered the wise man bound with chains, 

And gave him a hundred stripes for his pains. 
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Yet hath the orient tome for me 

More charm than mere antiquity. 

It seems to widely-backward throw 
The barrier doors of long ago: 

And centuried corridors along 

I hear the lute-like sound of song: 
What touched a chord in Hafiz’ heart 
Must have of good some golden part! 


Thistle-Down—E. Cavazza—Louisville Courter-Journal 


This phantom of a thi-tle-flower, 
Why art thou here to stay ? 

To prick and pain thou hadst thine hour— 
Will thy light ghost not stay 

Asleep with faded stem and stings, 

But it must fly on weightless wings 
To haunt the roadside way ? 


Thou art most like some cruel word 
Which once disquisted, 

In its own time, the heart that heard; 
And now—by memory led, 

As thistle-down upon the wind— 

Comes back to haunt the mind, 
Although its sting be dead. 


An Opportunity— Emily Alvord—Harfer's Weekly 


We sat at the club in the fire-light, 
As it flickered and played on the wall, 
And we chatted of music, and Egypt, 
Of the opera, art, and the ball. 


And I talked half the night with the others, 
But my thoughts had flown far o’er the main, 
And were dwelling in quiet seclusion 
In the halls of my castle—in Spain. 


In the castle I builded so lofty, 
Which got a hard knock yesterday, 
When they told me Tom Jones is to marry 
Nell Murray—sweet Nellie—in May. 


Why, Nell Murray has dwelt in that castle 
Ever since it’s been mine, and it’s plain 

That without her light footsteps and laughter 
‘Twill stand silent and lonely in Spain! 


She us-d to walk, too, with some children 
In the gardens so sunny and wide; 

But to-night they have all of them vanished, 
And it seems as though some one had died. 


Well, Jones is a good-looking fellow ; 
I think, since my fancies are vain, 

And he has run off with its mistress, 
I'll shut up my castle in Spain, 


And I'll hang out a neat advertisement, 
Which somewhat as follows shall read : 

“For sale or to rent, ready furnished 

To meet every possible need, 


“ A mansion of fine, airy structure, 
With a wide and extensive domain.” 

And I'll sell to the first man who offers 
To purchase my castle in Spain. 


Fairy Gem Song—Emma I. Schraum—Inter-Ocean 


Lo! as I lie with half-shut een 
I see the fairy throng 

With pilfering hands slip through the green, 
With roguish laugh and song, 

With pilfering hands and tripping toes 
Steal through the flowers to glean 

A bangle-gem from all that glows 
To trim the tambourine. 


A ruby from the rose they get, 
A diamond from the lily, 

A sapphire from the violet, 
Topaz from daffodiily, 

An emerald from each leaflet fair, 
Sweet pearls from waves at play, 
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And opals full of witchcraft rare 
From ev'ry twinkling ray. 

Heigh-ho ! heigh-ho ! the bugles blow, 
The jewelled timbrels ring! 

Through echo’s hunting grounds they go 
To meet the Fairy King. 

Heigh-ho ! heigh-ho! on tripping toe 
With tinkling tambourine, 

O’er Fancy’s opal bridge they go 
To meet the Fairy Queen. 


Now softly ‘yond the purpled hills 
The elfin music dies, 

Their eyes have seen the gemmy sheen 
Of castle walls arise. 

Hark! bugles call—the fairies all 
Leap through the budding beams 

Which garnish round the purple wall 
That bounds the land of dreams! 


With Love Away—Frances R. Haswin—Kansas City Star 
I cannot write, I cannot play, 
There’s nothing left worth while to say ; 
The house is empty, dull and cold ; 
I feel as if I were growing old— 
My love’s away. 
The clock ticks on like solemn fate, 
Its hands but point to the hour of eight ; 
But time goes by on leaden feet ; 
There's nothing left worth having, sweet, 
With love away. 
I restless wander to and fro, 
My footsteps echoing as I go; 
The soul of music all has fled, 
And every grace and joy seems dead 
When love’s away. 
O Love! dear Love! bring back to me 
My heart and soul that went with thee. 
Bring back thyself, my day, my light, 
Let no more fall so black a night, 
With love away. 
When Ninus Reigned—D. G. Adee—Washington Post 
When Ninus reigned in Nineveh, 
And Babylon revelled ‘neath the stars, 
And Menes ruled o’er Egypt’s plain, 
And grim Sesostris waged his wars, 
Who were the world’s own people then ? 
Why have they gone and left no sign? 
Alas ! those hordes of mortal men 
Were thou and I, and thine and mine. 


Then lay the mother down to rest 
Close by the babe her bosom fed, 
And children played beside the Nile, 
And maids were wooed, and women wed; 
And shone the full Assyrian moon 
In silvery silence on the earth, 
As the red blood in myriad hearts 
Leapt warm and quick with health and mirth. 


Three thousand years and so with us! 
Three thousand years and people will 
Look up in reverie at the stars 
That twinkle over Babylon still, 
And ask, “ Who trod the emerald earth?” 
And wonder why we left no sign ; 
While the hot blood in glad young hearts 
Will leap and dance like ruby wine. 


Will the world thus forever roll, 
And generations come and go, 
As when King Menes sat, enthroned, 
And old Sesostris scourged the foe ? 
Who shall the world’s own people be 
When we, too, die and leave no sign ? 
Alas! those hordes of mortal men 
Art thou and I, and thine and mine. 
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Artand Architecture: 
An Artist’s Letters from Japan: John La Farge: Century. 
An Artist’s Idyl: A Study and Review: Atlantic Monthly. 


The City House in the West: John W. Root: Scribner's Mag. 


Biographic and Reminiscent : 


A Wandering Scholar of 16th Century: J. K. Paulding: Atlan. 


Autobiography of Joseph Jefferson: J. Jefferson: Century. 
Benedict Arnold’s Treason: John Fiske: Atlantic Monthly. 
Formative Influences : Frederic Harrison: The Forum. 
John Boyle O'Reilly: Jas. Jeffrey Roche: Cosmopolitan. 
Matthew F, Maury: A. J. Little: Belford’s Magazine. 
Nieces of Madame de Montespan: Hope Notnor: Atlantic. 


Keminiscences of N. P. Willis and Lydia M. Child: Harper's. 
With Portrait : Pop. Sci. Monthly. 


Sketch of René Descartes : 

Women of the French Salons: Amelie G. Mason: Century. 
Botany and Agriculture : 

Agricultural Chili: Theodore Child: Harper’s Monthly. 


Irrigation and Legislation: R. J. Hinton: Belford’s Magazine. 
Irrigation in China: General Tcheng Ki Tong: Pop. Sci. Mo. 


Rice and its Culture: L. W. Robarts: Popular Science Mo. 
Dramatic and Musical: 

Francisque Sarcey: Brander Matthews: The Cosmopolitan. 

Henrik Ibsen: His Life and Dramas: Atlantic Monthly. 

The Pubiic and the Stage: Edward Fuller: Lippincott’s. 
Educational Discussion : 

Development of Character in Schools: A. M. Diaz: Arena. 

The Private School for Girls: Mrs. Sylvanus Reed: Scrib. 


University Extension: Sydney T. Skidmore: Lippincott’s Mag. 


Fiction— Short Stories + 
‘* A-Flaggin’:” A Story: S. P. McLean Greene: Harper's. 
A Hard Road to Travel out of Dixie: W. H. Shelton : Cent. 


A Successful Man: A Story: Julien Gordon : Cosmopolitan. 


A White Uniform: <A Story: Jonathan Sturges: Harper's. 
By the Morning Boat: Sarah Orne Jewett: Atlantic Mo. 
5.59° Charles F. Lummis: Scribner’s Magazine. 
Foreclosed: A Story: LeRoy Armstrong : 


In Dark New England Days: Sarah Orne Jewett: Century. 
Le Prix de Rome: L. R. McCabe: Lippincott’s Magazine. 
Miss Devilet: Macdougal Buel: The Cosmopolitan. 
Tartuffe in Ebony: Jeanie Drake: Lippincott’s Magazine. 


Tea Tephi in Amity: An Episode: A. B. Ward: Harper's. 


The Dragonness : A Story: George A. Hibbard: Harper's. 


The Strange Tale of a Type-writer: Anna C. Brackett : Harp. 


Fiction—Sertal Stortes : 


A Marriage at Sea: W. Clark Russell : Lippincott’s Magazine. 


Felecia: Chapters$,g: Fanny N. D. Murfree: Atlantic Mo. 
Friend Olivia : Conclusion : 
Jerry: Part Second, Chapters 9-12: Scribner's Magazine. 

Port Tarascon: V.: Alphonse Daudet: Harper's Magazine. 


Sidney ;: Chaps. 29-31: Margaret Deland: Atlantic Monthly. 


Literary Criticism : 
An Endowed Press: Wm. H. H. Murray: The Arena. 


Hexameters and Rhythmic Prose: Geo. H. Palmer: Atlantic. 


Postmaster-General and Censorship of Morals : The Arena. 

Two Forces in Fiction: Mary D. Cutting: The Forum. 

Woman in American Literature: Helen Gray Cone : Century. 
Military and Naval : 

From Port to Port: Rufus Fairchild Zogbaum : Scribner's, 

Influence of Sea Power upon History: Atlantic Monthly. 

The National Guard of Minnesota: Outing. 


Miscellaneous Papers : 


Barrier Beaches of the Atlantic Coast: F.J.H Merrill : Pop.Sci. 
New Moneysof Lincoln’s Administration: Chittenden: Harp. 


Over the Teacups: II.: Oliver Wendell Holmes: Atlantic. 
Robin Roosts : Bradford Torrey: The Atlantic Monthly. 

The ‘* Earthly Tabernacle :” 
The Migration of Symbols: 2: 


Poetry of the Month : 


A Prophecy: A Poem: Helen T. Clark: The Cosmopolitan. 


A Sea Change: Esther Singleton: The Cosmopolitan. 
A Sonnet: M. G. McClelland: Lippincott’s Magazine. 


3elford’s Magazine. 
How Jerry Bought Malviny: Virginia Frazer Boyie: Century. 


Amelia E. Barr: Century Mag. 


Olive Thorne Miller: Pop. Sci. 
Goblet d’Alviella: Pop. Sci. 
The Vengeance of Despair: Elizabeth C. Grover: The Arena. 


A Vision of Eld: James B. Kenyon: The Cosmopolitan. 

An Autumn Song: A Poem: Nina F. Layard: Harper's. 

Autumn Song: Duncan Campbell Scott : Scribner's Magazine. 

Change: Mary Lowe Dickinson: The Cosmopolitan. 

Doubt: A Poem: Clinton Scollard: Belford’s Magazine. 

Elf-Shot : Louise Imogen Guiney : Century Magazine. 

Envy of Grief: Bessie Chandler: Lippincott’s Magazine. 

Mammy’s Churning Song: Edward A. Oldham: Cent. Mag. 

Memoria: Florence Earle Coates: The Atlantic Monthly. 

Old Age: Christopher P. Cranch: Scribner’s Magazine. 

On the Eve of Sleep: Edith M. Thomas: Atlantic Monthly. 

The Dream of Phidias: A Poem: Rennell Rodd: Harper's. 

Vagrant Love: A Rondel: Louise Chandler Moulton: Scrib. 

Wine of Lusitania: Edith M. Thomas: Scribner’s Magazine. 
Political Science: 

China’s Menace to the World: Thomas Magee: The Forum. 

Excutive Departments of the Gov’t: G. G. Bain : Cosmop. 

Great Political Upheaval at the South: The Arena. 

Trusts: Cyrus Field Willard: The Arena. 

The New Political Science: B. J. Sage: Belford’s Magazine. 

Why Patronage in Office is Un-American : H.C. Lodge: Cent. 

Working of the New Silver Act: F. W. Taussig: The Forum. 


Religious and Philosophic: 


Newman and theCatholic Reaction: J. T. Bixby: The Arena, 
Our Unchurched Millions: Thaddeus B. Wakeman: Arena. 
Social Problems and the Church: F. D. Huntington: Forum. 
Symbolical Characters in Old Testament: S. P. Wait: Arena. 
The Idea of Life After Death: J. P. Lesley: The Forum. 
Scientific and Industrial: 
Ancient Dwellings, Rio Verde Valley: E. A. Mearns: Pop. Sci 
Climate and the Gulf Stream: J. W. Redway: The Forum. 
Cotton-Spinning South and North: H. V. Meigs: Pop. Sci. 
Electric Lighting: David Salomons: Lippincott’s Magazine. 
Invisible Assailants of Health: Samuel Hart: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Mothers and Natural Science: M. Alling Aber: Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Nature and Man in America: N. S. Shaler: Scribner’s Mag. 
On Meteorites and Stellar Systems: G. H. Darwin: Century. 
Prehistoric Cave-Dwellings: F. T. Bickford: Century Mag. 
The Evolution of Chemical Truth: Louis Olivier: Pop. Sci. 
The Fall of Man and Anthropology: A. D. White: Pop. Sci. 
The First Oil Well: Prof. J. S. Newberry: Harper's Mag. 
With a Cable Expedition : Herbert Laws Webb: Scribner's. 
Sociologic Questions : 
A Modern Esau and Jacob: T. Ernest Allen: The Arena. 
A Piscatorial Dinner: Chas. Pelham Clinton : Cosmopolitan. 
Fallacies of Woman Suffragists: M.H. Lovett: Lippincott’s. 
First Steps toward Nationalism: Edw. Bellamy: Forum. 
Liquor Laws not Sumptuary: Rev. G. E. Magoun : Pop. Sci. 
The Death Penalty: Dr. George F. Shrady: The Arena. 
The Decadence of New England: G. S. Boutwell: Forum. 
The Future of Our Daughters: Helen Ekin Starrett; Forum. 
The Race Problem: C. A. Serders: The Arena. 
The Race Problem: W. S. Scarborough: The Arena. 
Sport and Recreation: 
Cycling Round My Home: Dr. Alfred C. Stokes: Outing. 
Fox Hunting in the Genesee Valley: E. A. Willey : Outing. 
Horses and Riders: Henry Cabot Lodge : The Cosmopolitan. 
Rancho del Muerto: Capt. Chas. King: Outing. 
The Pheasant of Old Britain: Charles Turner: Outing. 
Wrestling: Prof. E. Hitchcock, Jr.: Outing. 
Williams College Athletics: Sanborn G. Tenney: Outing. 
Yacht Clubs of the East: S. G. W. Benjamin: Outing. 
Travel and Adventure : 
A Brabantean Happening : George W. Edwards: Cosmop. 
A Flying Trip Around the World: E. Bisland : Cosmopolitan. 
A Glimpse of Guatemala: Francis J. A. Darr: Cosmopolitan. 
Antoine’s Moose-yard: Julian Ralph : Harper's Monthly. 
Nights at Newstead Abbey: Joaquin Miller: Harper's Mo. 
Norsemen in the United States: K. Janson: Cosmopolitan. 
Out-of-the-Ways in High Savoy: Edw. Eggleston: Century. 
Revisiting a Green Nook: Mrs. James T. Fields: Scribner's. 
Sand-waves at Henlopen and Hatteras: J. R. Spears: Scrib. 
The Lake Country of New England: Newman Smyth: Scrib. 
The Twin Cities of the Northwest: Chas. King: Cosmop. 
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BRIEF COMMENT—DOINGS OF THE LITERARY WORLD 


Guy de Maupassant will come out next winter as a 
dramatic author at the Comédie Frangaise with a one- 
act play in verse, A Story of Old Times.—John B. 
Tabb, a regular poetical contributor to The Christian 
Union, The Independent, and The Sunday-School 
Times, is a Roman Catholic priest and a teacher in the 
Jesuit College at Ellicott’s Mills, near Baltimore.—The 
only Jewish daily paper in the world is said to be the St. 
Petersbourg Hamelitz, of which Mr. Zederbaum is the 
editor.—The French feuilletonists are handsomely paid ; 
men like Jarcey and La Pommerayne, Jules Uary, 
Boisgobey, and De Montepin, get 3,000 francs for a sin- 
gle story, exclusive of dramatization rights; the scien- 
tific and historical writers are paid starvation wages.— 
The profits from the sale of Cardinal Gibbons’ book, 
Our Christian Heritage, will go toward defraying’ the 
expenses of the improvements on the Baltimore Cathe- 
dral.—Kirk Munroe, the popular writer of books for 
boys, travelled recently for ten days on a West Shore 
pass that gave him the privilege of riding in a Pullman 
sleeper, on top of a freight-car, in the engine or ca- 
boose, or wherever else he saw fit, his purpose being 
to gather material for a realistic railroad story. 





Mrs. Frances James, widow of G. P. R. James, 
the English novelist and historian, has presented to 
the wardens of Christ Church, Eau Claire, Wis., a vase 
for the altar, as “thanks offering to God for recovery 
from a serious illness;”’ Mrs. James was taken very 
ill at Eau Claire some time ago, and, notwithstanding 
her extreme age (nearly ninety years), soon rallied.— 
David Christie Murray, the London novelist who dis- 
appeared in Mexico several months ago, recently wrote 
to a friend that he is living in Samoa.—Ernest Renan, 
the famous French religious historian and critic, has a 
heavy, sensual face, with a trace of the Jew in it, 
and is married to a daughter of Ary Scheffer, the 
painter; she is a great amateur cook, and her particular 
pride it is to tickle her husband’s palate every day 
with some cunningly-devised dish; Renan is rector 
of the College de France, and boasts of a stupendous 
pedigree, which he can trace back in a straight 
line for eight centuries.—Harper & Bros. will stop 
printing the English edition of their magazine by 
contract; they are putting up a building of their own 
in Albemarle Street, London.—The only daughter of 
Mrs. Frederika Macdonald, who was the original of 
Pearl in her mother’s book Puck and Pearl, has ar- 
ranged to become a pupil of Madame Schumann. 





“When I was twenty,” wrote Paul du Chaillu, 
the discoverer of the gorilla, “nothing would keep me 
out of Africa; now that I am somewhat older, noth- 
ing could possibly get me there.”—The will of John 
Boyle O'Reilly, executed in 1876, gives all his property, 
real and personal, valued at $150,000, to his wife, Mary 
A. S. O’Reilly, and her heirs, and appoints her execu- 
trix of the will, with full power and without bonds or 
sureties.—It was the late John Henry Newman, author 
of Lead, Kindly Light, who said: “Some mud sticks 
longer than other mud, but no mud is immortal.”—A 
. Marble medallion has recently been placed in the 
abbey at Tewksbury, England, as a memorial to Dinah 
Maria Mulock Craik; the town was a favorite resort of 
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Mrs. Craik, and there she wrote John Halifax, Gentle- 
man.—Mrs. Mary E. Bryan, who, it is said, draws the 
biggest salary of any woman editor in the United 
States, has written a comedietta in one act, entitled 
His Society Play; it is the experience of a New York 
playwright with the scenes in the top story of a lodging- 
house.—Ouida is to write a tragedy for Sara Bernhardt. 





John Greenleaf Whittier is still erect and active at 
eighty-two; his hair and beard are white as slacked lime, 
but his deep-set, dark eye is scarcely dimmed; he does 
not affect the regulation Quaker garb, being too much 
of a poet to banish bright colors altogether, but he 
adheres religiously to the quaint “thee and thou,”’ both 
in speaking and writing, and there is a quiet and gentle 
sympathy in all he does.—Miss Catherine Hopley, 
well known as a writer on American and natural-history 
subjects, is to receive a grant of £100 from the Civil 
List, in acknowledgment of her scientific work.—Rider 
Haggard belongs to an excellent Norfolk family of 
Danish extraction, and is a tall, slight, handsome man, 
with full blue eyes, fair complexion, and brown hair; 
from eighteen to twenty-three he lived in South Africa, 
and probably knows more of that country and its lan- 
guages than any other living Englishman; he was a 
briefless barrister before he flowered into a successful 
novelist, and although he has published eleven long 
stories, he is barely thirty-four years of age.—Mrs. 
Annie Chambers-Ketchum, poet and scientist, whose 
latest work, Botany, is winning wide favor as a text- 
book for schools, has taken up her permanent residencé 
in Louisville, Ky.—Dr. George F. Root, the composer 
of Rally Round the Flag, Boys, and a hundred other fa- 
mous songs, recently celebrated his seventieth birthday. 





The oldest printed book in Germany has been acquired 
by the Royal Library in Berlin; it is an early edition 
of the Chinese Art Treasury, Po-ku-t’u-lu, printed from 
metal blocks and dating from the years 1308 to 1312; 
the impression of both the text and the illustrations 
is said to be beautifully clear and distinct.—Edward 
Bauernfeld, the famous Austrian poet and dramatist, 
died recently at Dobling, near Vienna, at the age of 
eighty-five-—It is proposed to erect a monument in 
Salisbury Cathedral in memory of Richard Jefferies, 
author of The Gamekeeper at Home, and other works 
of a kindred character.—Miss Blanche Willis Howard, 
author of One Summer, Guenn, and The Open Door, 
was married recently at Stuttgart, Germany, to Dr. 
Teufel, of that city; the bridegroom is said to be court 
physician and a man of wealth and high social posi- 
tion.—Robert Louis Stevenson is still cruising in Aus- 
tralian waters; his new novel, The Wrecker, will have 
for its central episode the terrific hurricane at Samoa, 
in which Captain Kane and the Calliope played such 
an heroic part; Stevenson was an eye-witness of the 
appalling scene.—Miss Charlotte M. Yonge, @uthor of 
The Heir of Redclyffe, at the age of 67 is busy writing 
her rorst book, The Slaves of Sabinus, a story of 
Vespasian’s time.—Lida Lewis Watson, the New 
England poetess of passion, was married recently to 
Francis W. Higgins, of St. Louis, Mo.—The Abbé 
Desgodins has at length brought to Paris the MS. of his 
Tibetan-Latin-French Dictionary, a monumental work 
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which has required years for its completion; it has 
been accepted by the Papal Propaganda and will be 
forthwith sent to press.—It is not generally known that 
the character of Colonel Mulberry Sellers, in Mark 
Twain’s Gilded Age, is a word-portrait of the arch- 
humorist’s own father, Colonel Clemens, who is said to 
have been quite as visionary as his son paints him.— 
W. Scott Dalgleish, the Edinburgh correspondent of 
the London Times, has been writing pen pictures of 
Edinburgh professors for an American syndicate. 


The story A Double Retribution, published in the 
September number of Short Stories, was original 
with Ada Auchbold in The Argonaut, and not trans- 
lated from the Spanish as intimated.—Thomas Nelson & 
Sons have just published The Marvellous Finger New 
Testament; this wonderful specimen of printing and 
binding exhibits the properties of the famous Oxford 
India paper, and weighs in limp binding about three- 
quarters of an ounce, is only one inch in width, three 
and a half inches in length, and one-third of an inch 
in thickness, yet it contains 552 pages (the whole of the 
New Testament), in a type which, though necessarily 
minute, is yet clear, distinct, and perfectly legible.— 
Mrs. Robert G. Ingersoll is the recipient of countless 
tracts, church prints, leaflets, and religious publications 
embracing every modern creed.—Harold Frederic, au- 
thor of Seth’s Brother’s Wife and The Lawton Girl, is 
an industrious and energetic literary worker, and al- 
though only thirty-four years of age, has had a remark- 
able and interesting career; in spite of early disadvan- 
tages, he educated himself and worked his way through 
the editorial offices of the Utica Observer and Albany 
Express to the position of special London correspond- 
ent to the New York Times, which he now occupies. 





The University of Oxford has appliances for printing in 
one hundred and fifty different languages.— Emile Zola’s 
wife never read or tried to read any of her husband’s 
works; this is not said in praise of Mme. Zola’s moral 
nature; she simply takes no interest whatever in any- 
thing literary.— Baroness Jenny Gastedt, one of Goethe’s 
most intimate friends, died recently.—Andrew Lang 
says that Kipling’s Strange Ride of Morrowbie Jukes 
is “a nightmare more perfect and terrible, I think, than 
anything of Edgar Allan Poe’s.’”-—The poet and sena- 
tor, Signor Tullo Massarani, has been elected an hon- 
orary member of the Academy of St. Lucia, Rome; he 
is the first Jew to enter this body, it having in former 
times been necessary, to be inscribed on the members’ 
roll cf the academy, to belong to the Roman Catholic 
Church.—Mrs. Lynn Linton, the English writer, is suf- 
fering from bad eyesight not far removed from blind- 
ness.—A volume edited by Rev. Robert Borland, called 
The Poets and Poetry of Yarrow, relating especially to 
Wordsworth, Scott, and Hogg, will soon be issued. 





A friend of Charles Dudley Warner recently asked 
the author to write his autograph in a copy of My 
Summer in a Garden; Mr. Warner complied, adding 
this “sentiment”: “If you follow the precepts of 
this treatise on morals, you may never be a gardener, 
but you may get to heaven.”—Miss Sarah Chauncey 
Woolsey, known in the literary world as Susan Coolidge, 
was born in Cleveland, Ohio, about 1845, and now re- 
sides in Newport, R. I.; she is a niece of Theodore 
Dwight Woolsey, the celebrated educator.—Capt. 
Jack Crawford, the “ poet scout,” is now in the employ 
of the Government as a special agent to suppress illicit 
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whiskey-selling among the Indians.—A dictionary of 
Australian biography is in preparation by Philip Men- 
nell, a prominent journalist of that country; it will in- 
clude both dead and living, beginning with the inaugu- 
ration of “responsible government,” in 1855.—A Dutch 
translation has been made of Edgar Fawcett’s An Am- 
bitious Woman.—A Frenchman fond of literature, who 
died at Dole, in the Jura, recently, was buried, accord- 
ing to the terms of his will, with a French edition of 
Horace beneath his head, a copy of Milton at his feet, 
a Greek Testament in his right hand, and an Elzevirian 
edition of Horace in his left; under his back lay an 
English edition of the same poet.—It is proposed to 
publish a memorial volume containing selections from 
the works of the late William Franics Allen, professor 
of history in the University of Wisconsin.—Guy de 
Maupassant sums up the sense of art as “the profound 
and delicious enjoyment which rises to your heart be- 
fore certain pages, before certain phrases.” 





The London Truth says that Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
declares “American journalists are responsible for pub- 
lications which are a lively and perfect image of a pur- 
poseless hell.” —The life of John McCullough, the actor, 
which Joseph Haworth is writing, will be ready for 
publication in a few weeks.—The Squirrel Inn is the 
title of Frank R. Stockton’s new novelette.—Rev. Dr. 
William B. Watkins, a prominent Methodist Episcopal 
clerygman, died recently at Pittsburg; he was sixty 
years old and had been thirty-seven years ‘in the min- 
istry; his researches in philology caused him to be made 
chief proof-reader of Webster’s Dictionary, and he has 
superintended all the later editions of that great work. 
—Gen. Lew Wallace, author of Ben Hur, writes a 
small and neat hand which is as clear and legible as 
copper-plate.—Mayne Reid, the novelist, knew Poe, 
and some queer and interesting passages concerning 
the poet are quoted in the recently published memoir 
of Reid; he held that Poe’s genius was “not at all of 
the poetic order, but far more of a practical kind, shown 
in a power of analytic reasoning such as few men pos- 
sess.”,—André Heuriet, the French author, is a small 
and elegant man of fifty, who has sparkling black eyes 
and white hair.—M. de Blowitz, the London Times’ 
Paris correspondent, has been in London making ar- 
rangements for the publication of an exhaustive work 
on life in the French capital; he will call it Paris 
Vivant, and hopes to issue it in the early spring. 





Thomas Sergeant Perry, author, among other stan- 
dard works, of that delightful book, English Literature 
in the Eighteenth Century, is a grandson of Commo- 
dore Perry, and through his mother a great-grandson 
of Franklin, thus inheriting his legacy of a clear brain 
and a sound judgment from both sides of the house.— 
One of the most extensive libraries in the world is the 
Royal Library at Berlin; it contains 797,974 bound 
volumes and more than as many unbound works, peri- 
odicals, and pamphlets.—Thomas Wright, the historian 
of Olney, is writing a Life of Cowper, whose home was 
at or near Olney for nearly thirty years.—The pulpit 
which Dr. Livingstone used as a lay preacher at Blan- 
tyre has been purchased by Mr. Quaritch, the Piccadilly 
antiquarian and bookseller, for £46.—M. D’Ennery, 
author of The Celebrated Case, and The Two Orphans, 
is eighty years old, but he is still the busiest playwright 
in France; at present he has seven new melodramas 
under way.—Prof. Jacob Grimm, the author of the 
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most learned German grammar and, jointly with his 
brother, the best German dictionary, says: “Among all 
the modern languages none has, by giving up and con- 
founding all the laws of sound, and by cutting off nearly 
all the inflections, acquired greater strength and vigor 
than the English; its fulness of free middle sounds, 
which cannot be taught, but only learned, is the cause 
of an essential force of expression such as perhaps 
never stood at the command of any other language.” 





Howard P. Tayior recently completed the dramatiza- 
tion of Mark Twain’s latest work, A Connecticut Yankee 
at King Arthur’s Court; it is a spectacular comedy in 
prologue and five acts, and is said to abound in novel 
effects and characteristic incidents of the middle ages. — 
In speaking of John Henry Newman, the New York 
Times says: “ He had the insight of genius, the instinct 
of making his way through a difficult problem, the 
power to win his generation, the qualities of mind and 
heart which make disciples and friends, and he goes to 
his grave probably more lamented and more honored 
by his countrymen than any other Englishman of his 
generation.”—The general manager of the Magazins 
du Louvre, in Paris, gets a salary of $30,000 a year with 
a percentage on the profits.—Guy de Maupassant, the 
successful story-writer, holds that a novelist ought to 
read only scientific works, because the characteristic of 
modern science is that it evokes a new world, changes 
our beliefs, our history, and even the nature of our 
minds; he holds that the study of the discoveries of 
Herbert Spencer. Pasteur, and other scientists are a 
better preparation for observation than the reading of 
the greatest poets.—The Life and Letters of Cardinal 
Newman will be edited by the priests of the Oratory. 





Romance is a new weekly paper just begun in 
London, fiction being its chief feature; it will present 
four or five complete novelettes every week, in addition 
to a serial story.—My Counry, ’Tis of Thee, its author, 
Rev. S. F. Smith, D.D., says, was written in February, 
1832, at the close of a dismal afternoon, after he had 
been glancing over a book of music. for children, and 
during which the air of God Save the King forcibly 
impressed him; he had no thought of making a na- 
tional hymn, nor did he dream it would gain celebrity. 
—Archibald Little, author of Through the Yang-tse 
Gorges, is a leading authority upon Western China, es- 
pecially in its commercial relations with Europe and 
America.—George Meredith varies his novel-writing 
by “reading” for a firm of London publishers; he is 
the most indulgent of readers, and often enters into 
correspondence with the ambitious authors whose works 
have been submitted to him, giving them hints and 
friendly advice.—Kinahan Cornwallis, journalist, edi- 
tor, littérateur, and lawyer, at one time proprietor of the 
once famous Knickerbocker Magazine, and also of The 
Albion, is at present editor of The Daily Investigator, 
a financial newspaper devoted to Wall Street interests. 





John Cooper Vail, the author of The Hebrew 
Gladiator and other popular poems, and the librarian 
of Bellevue Hospital, died recently, a victim to the 
quinine habit.—Mrs. L. B. Walford, w howrote Cousins, 
and Troublesome Daughters, is said to be one of the 
few pretty literary women who keep young and gay; 
she has small, almost childlike features, a dimpled chin, 
piquant little nose, and a girl’s love for bright colors and 
people.—Walt Whitman said recently: “ With hardly 
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an exception the poets of this age devote themselves, 
always mainly, sometimes altogether, to fine rhyme, 
spicy verbalism, the fabric and cut of the garment, 
jewelry, style, art; to-day these adjuncts are certainly 
the effort, beyond all else.”—Friedrich Spielhagen’s 
autobiography, published by L. Staackmann under the 
title of Finder und Erfinder: Errinnerungen aus meinem 
Leben, has just been completed.—Edward Eggleston’s 
story, The Hoosier Schoolmaster, is to be introduced 
into the public schools as a reader.—George Du 
Maurier, the artist of Punch, has finished his Novel 
of Society, which, with illustrations by himself, will 
appear in Harper’s Magazine next year.—Dr. Hein- 
rich Schliemann is a member of the Grocers’ Com- 
pany of London; before he unearthed ancient Troy 
and dug up Agamemnon’s tomb at Mycenz the irre- 
pressible excavator sold herrings and butter, potatoes 
and milk for over five years in a little shop in Fur- 
stenberg, where he was a grocer’s clerk. 





Mark Twain said recently of Rudyard Kipling: “It 
would be a good thing to read Mr. Kipling’s writings 
for their style alone, if there were no story back 
of it; but there always is a story there, and a powerfully 
interesting one generally.”—-George Meredith has fin- 
ished his novel, The Journalist, and is taking a holi- 
day; he has been engaged upon this book for several 
years.—English Authors, an excellent literary text- 
book, by Miss Rutherford, of the Lucy Cobb Institute 
at Atlanta, is now in its third edition, though only is- 
sued three or four months ago.—The original MS. of 
Captain Cook’s log of his journey round the world in 
1768-71, was sold at public sale in London the other 
day.—Madame Dieulafoy, the well-known Persian arch- 
zologist who has just brought out a novel of the time 
of Darius II., has become so accustomed to the greater 
convenience of masculine attire in her journeyings and 
excavations with her husband that she seldom aban- 
dons it, and in Paris rides her horse like a man.—Miss 
Abigail Dodge, better known as Gail Hamilton, con- 
ducts a “Bible talk” in Secretary Blaine’s drawing- 
room at Washington on Sunday afternoons. 





Holger Drachmann, the Danish writer, was born in 
1846; as a boy he wanted to be an officer in the navy, 


.and sailors and sailor-boys were his best friends; but 


instead he became first a marine painter and later a 
marine poet; in both branches he was successful, but 
most as a poet; then some lectures delivered at the 
University of Copenhagen by Dr. Georg Brandes in- 
fluenced him very much, and before long he, as he says, 
“found himself.”.—The Emperor of Austria has con- 
ferred the gold medal for art, literature, and science 
upon Frank Vincent, “in recognition of his distin- 
guished services to the literature of travel.’’—Abel 
Fletcher, who had more than local fame as the Blind 
Poet of Ohio, died at Massillon recently, aged 67 
years; he lost his eyesight thirty years ago by an ex- 
plosion of chemicals—May Laffan, the author of 
that clever book, Hogan, M.P., is a Mrs. Hartley, a 
well-known and familiar figure in literary circles of 
both London and Dublin; Mrs. Hartley has her home 
in Dublin, or rather upon its immediate outskirts; she 
is a woman of striking, even distinguished, appearance, 
tall, of good figure, carries herself well, and dresses in 
the latest fashion.—“ Few persons know,” says the New 
York Sun, “that Hamilton Gibson began his artistic 
career on the American Agriculturist; nearly twenty 
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years ago he was a young man in the employment of 
that paper, and one of his earliest accepted sketches 
was a branch of trailing arbutus, which appeared as an 
illustration in the early seventies.”—The presidency of 
the Theosophical Society has passed from Colonel Olcott 
to Madame Blavatsky; the colonel, who will continue to 
control the movement in the East, was one of Madame 
Blavatsky’s earliest converts in America, whence he hails. 





The late Edward Lear used to say that while it is 
very easy to write bad sense, it is very hard to write 
pure nonsense.—Walt Whitman’s will, which is at the 
office of Mr. Harned, a lawyer in Camden, N. J., is said 
to be a singular-looking document; no one save the 
poet himself, not even his counsellor, knows what it 
contains; the paper upon which it is written is ordinary 
foolscap, one sheet pasted lengthwise on the other, and 
the whole tied with a piece of common wrapping-yarn; 
it was drafted by Mr. Whitman a year ago and has 
been regularly attested by Mr. Harned.—The new Ca- 
nadian novelist, Mr. Thomas Stinson Jarvis, author of 
the new novel, Geoffrey Hampstead, is a barrister by 
profession and a resident of Toronto; this is practically 
Mr. Jarvis’ first important literary work, although some 
years ago he published a small volume, Travels in 
Syria.—Sergeant Tilman Joy, the hero of John Hay’s 
poem, Banty Tim, was Doris Bates, of Pittsfield, brother 
of Mrs. Nicolay.—Frances Power Cobbe is sixty-eight 
years of age and still active in her literary productive- 
ness; she is at the head of the anti-vivisection move- 
ment in England, and a power in its labors both with 
tongue and pen.—Emile Zola is a ‘fatalist; “I feel,” 
says he, “that with nations as with individuals, what 
is destined to happen will happen.’”’—Prof. Frederick 
Henry Hedge, whose name for a number of years has 
headed the list of officers of Harvard University by 
reason of seniority, died recently, at the age of eighty- 
five; his Reason in Religion, Ways of the Spirit, and 
other metaphysical and religious books are standard 
works.—The back yard of Lord Tennyson’s home is 
said to be strewn with clay pipes that he has used and 
discarded; the poet is a prodigious smoker, and, like 
Carlyle, he prefers the humble clay pipe, rarely smok- 
ing a cigar; he is now over eighty years old, and looks 
more like a farmer than a man of letters. 





Bronson Howard, the playwright, lives at New 
Rochelle, where the greater part of his literary work is 
done; it is there that he wrote The Henrietta and 
Shenandoah.—Sir Morell Mackenzie's health will not 
permit him to lecture in this country the coming sea- 
son, and the course has been postponed a year at least. 
—The ball-room in Brussels, made famous by Byron’s 
lines, wherein, on the eve of the battle,of Waterloo, 
“there was a sound of revelry by night, and all went 
merry as a marriage bell,” is for sale, and can be 
bought for $38,400; it is located on the Rue de la 
Blanchisserie, and the grand apartment where, on the 
evening of June 17th, 1815, “a thousand hearts beat 
happily” and “music arose with its voluptuous swell,” 
is now the upper story of a deserted and rat-infested 
brewery.—Dr. C. A. Briggs, of New York, is engaged 
in the huge undertaking of a Hebrew dictionary, which 
is to throw Gesenius and Fiirst into the shade.—Dr. J. 
Senner, foreign editor of the New York Staats-Zeitung, 
has been elected president of the National Associa- 
tion of German-American Journalists and Authors. 
—Professor Royce says that “the ‘craze’ that 
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makes Browning or Ibsen or any other literary man a 
solitary idol is a symptom of a condition of intelligence 
for which literature in its true sense is as good as non- 
existent.”"—The prize of 10,000 francs offered by M. 
Cernuschi, of Paris, for the best treatise on bimetal- 
lism, has been won by M. Rochussen, formerly minis- 
ter of foreign affairs in Holland.—There are no fewer 
than, eighteen thousand newspaper women in London, 
the Ladies’ School of Journalism turning out two hun- 
dred each term, but the successes are very few and the 
salaries very small.—It is proposed to honor the mem- 
ory of John Boyle O'Reilly by setting apart an alcove 
in the new Public Library building in Boston, to con- 
tain as complete a collection as possible of Celtic works. 





One who knows Black, the novelist, says of him: “I 
think the best thing about Black is that success has not 
turned his head; he is still the courtly, pleasant gentle- 
man that he was in the old days before novel-writing 
had made him famous and given him an independent 
bank account.”—The newest and most select club 
about London is the Two Pins Club, composed chiefly 
of Punch’s young men, with the addition of a few per- 
sons like Sir Charles Russell and Lord Rosebery; the 
two pins in question come from the names of Dick 
Turpin and John Gilpin.—Chauncey M. Depew has 
received an autograph letter from the Prince of Wales, 
acknowledging the receipt of his Orations and After- 
dinner Speeches.—The Asiatic Society of Bengal has 
succeeded in procuring from Thibet, through the 
agency of a native emissary, a copy of the Tangyur, a 
monster encyclopedia of Thibetan Buddhism, compris- 
ing two hundred and twenty-five volumes, each volume 
two feet long by six inches thick; no less a sum than 
three thousand rupees has been given for the work to 
a Buddhist monastery, and the amount has been in 
great part provided by the government of India out of 
the usual grant to the Oriental Translation Fund. 





The original transcript of Edwin Arnold’s The Light 
of the World is to be presented by the author to George 
W. Childs as a token of his friendship.—Prof. J. S. 
Nicholson’s romance, Thoth, which is now in a third 
edition, has been translated into German and will 
shortly appear in the German National Zeitung.—Wil- 
liam Black requires silence and solitude when he is 
writing a novel; when he has reached an exciting point 
in his story he has ‘his meals deposited in a room five 
rooms from his study, and goes there to get them.— 
Mrs. Serrano, of Paris, who translated Marie Bashkirt- 
seff’s journal, has received a personal letter from the 
mother of the dead girl, accompanied by several beau- 
tiful pieces of jewelry worn -by the young artist and 
valued as family heirlooms.—Tennyson wants Owen 
Meredith to be his successor.—Miss Lillian Blanche 
Fearing, well known for her poems in the periodicals of 
the day and the only lady in this year’s graduating class 
at the Union College of Law, Chicago, is entirely blind; 
her mother was her constant companion during her 
course and read all the books to her.—The subscriptions 
toward the memorial to be erected to Adam Smith, 
author of The Wealth of Nations, at Kirkcaldy, the 
place of his birth, have reached more than $40,000. 
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When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 





